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AGRICULTURAL EFFICIENCY AND EQUITY ACT 

OF 1983 



WEDNESDAY, MAY 2, 1984 

House of Representatives, 
combititee on agriculture, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
ISOS, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. E (Kika) de la Garza 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Jones of Tennessee, Harkin, Bedell, 
English, Panetta, Huckaby, Daschle, Stenholm, Volkmer, TaUon, 
Durbin, Evans of Illinois, Olin, Penny, Hopkins, Roberts, Emerson, 
Skeen, Morrison, Gunderson, Evans of Iowa, and Franklin. 

Also present: Representative Smith of Nebraska. 

Staff present: Robert T. Lowerre, associate counsel; John E. 
Hogan, minority counsel; Mark Dungan, minority associate coim- 
sel; Glenda L. Temple and P^gy L. Pecore, clerks; Steven McCoy, 
Bernard Brenner, Gerald W. Welcome, Eugene Moos, Brenda 
Hatton, William E. O'Connor, Jr., and Carol Ami Dubard. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Since we meet this morning to receive testimony, the Chair is 
going to commence the hearing while we await the arrival of other 
members. 

We are receiving testimony today on H.R. 4565, the Agricultural 
Efficiency and Equity Act, by Mr. Stenholm. 

[The bill, H.R. 4565, foUows:] 

(1) 
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H. R. 4565 



To eitabliih the farm and crop acreage baae and program yield lyttem to provide 
more efficient, equitable, flenble, and predictable programa lor farmers. 



IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

NOVBMBBB 18, 1988 

Mr. Stbnholm (for himaelf, Mr. Bobbbts, Mr. Bbdbll, and Mr. Mablbnbb) 
mtroduoed the following bill; which was referred to the Oommittee on Agriculture 



A BILL 

To establish the farm and crop acreage base and program yield 
system to provide more efficient, equitable, flexible, and 
predictable programs for farmers. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repreeenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 8H0BT TITLB 

4 Sbgtion 1. This Act may be cited as the "Agricultural 

5 Efficiency and Equity Act of 1983". 

6 TITLE I— ACREAGE BASE AND PROGRAM YIELD 

7 SYSTEM 

8 B8TABLI8HMBNT OF PBOOBAM 

9 Sec. 101. There is established the farm and crop acre- 
10 age base and program yield system for the purpose of provid- 
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2 

1 ing efGciency, equity, flexibility, and predictability in pro- 

2 grams for farmers. 

3 FABM AGBBAOB BASB 

4 Sbc. 102. (a) The Secretary shall provide that for each 

5 farm on which at least one program crop was produced 

6 during at least one of the five crop years immediately preced- 

7 ing the 1986 crop year there shall be established and main- 

8 tained a farm acreage base, which shall be determined in the 

9 manner provided in subsection (b), for the purpose of provid- 

10 ing a limitation on the number of acres which may be devoted 

11 to the production of aQ program crops on such farm in any 

12 crop year. 

13 (bXl) The farm acreage base for any crop year begin- 

14 ning after the 1985 crop year for any farm referred to in 

15 subsection (a) shall be the number of acres which is equal to 

16 the average of the total acreage planted to aQ program crops 

17 on such farm in each of the five crop years immediately pre- 

18 ceding any such crop year. 

19 (2) For the purpose of determining the form acreage 

20 base for the 1986 crop year for any farm referred to in sub- 

21 section (a), the county conmdttee for the county in which 

22 such farm is located may construct a planting history for such 

23 farm if— 
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1 (A) planting records for such farm for any of the 

2 five crop years preceding the 1986 crop year are in- 
8 complete and unavailable; or 

4 (B) no program crop was produced on such farm 

5 for at least one crop year of the five crop years preced- 

6 ing the 1986 crop year of such crop. 

7 CHOP AGRBAOB BA8B 

8 jSbo. 103. (aKD The Secretary shall provide that a crop 

9 acreage base shall be established and maintained for each 

10 program crop produced on each farm referred to in section 

11 102(a), which shall be determined in the manner provided in 

12 subsection (b), for the purpose of providing a limitation on the 

13 number of acres which may be devoted to the production of 

14 such crop on such form in any crop year. 

15 (2) The sum of the crop acreage bases for aQ program 

16 crops produced on any farm for any crop year shall not 

17 exceed the farm acreage base for such farm for such crop 

18 year. 

19 (bXl) The crop acreage base for any program crop for 

20 any crop year beginning after the 1990 crop year for any 

21 farm referred in section 102(a) shall be the number of acres 

22 which is equal to the average of the total number of acres 

23 planted to such crop on such farm in each of the five crop 

24 years preceding such crop year. 
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1 (2) The crop acreage base for any program crop for the 

2 1986 crop year for any farm shall be the number of acres 

3 specified, in accordance with section 107(aK3), by the pro- 

4 ducer to the county conmdttee for the county in which such 

5 farm is located before the time specified in the subparagraph 

6 of section 104(cK2) relating to such crop. 

7 (3) The crop acreage base for any program crop for the 

8 1987, 1988, 1989, or 1990 crop year for any farm shall be 

9 the number of acres which is equal to the average of the total 

10 acreage planted to such crop on such farm — 

11 (A) in the 1986 crop year, and 

12 (B) in any crop year which begins after the 1986 

13 crop year and ends before the crop year for which the 

14 determination is being made. 

15 ADJU8TMBNT OF CHOP AGBEAOE BASES BY PBODUGEBS 

16 Sec. 104. (a) Any producer may, by submitting notice 

17 to the county committee before the time specified in subsec- 

18 tion (c) with respect to any crop year, increase or decrease 

19 the crop acreage base for any program crop for any farm for 

20 such crop year to the extent provided in subsection (b), sub- 

21 ject to the limitation contained in section 103(aK2). 

^ 22 (b)(1) The adjustment of any crop acreage base for any 

23 farm under subsection (a) shall be allowed only to the extent 

24 that the number of acres by which any crop acreage base is 

25 increased (or, in the case of an increase in the crop acreage 

HR 4565 IH 
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1 bases for two or more program crops, the sum of the number 

2 of acres by which each such crop acreage base is increased) 
8 does not exceed the number of acres which is equal to 25 per 

4 centum of the farm acreage base for such farm for such crop 

5 year. 

6 (2) In addition to the limitation contained in paragraph 

7 (1), no crop acreage base for any program crop for any crop 

8 year may be increased by more than the number of acres 

9 which is equal to the crop acreage base for such crop year 

10 before such increase is made. 

11 (c) Any adjustment by any cooperator of any crop acre- 

12 age base for any program crop for any crop year for any farm 

13 must be reported to the county committee of the county in 

14 which such farm is located before the first day of the sixty- 

15 day period ending on — 

16 (1) the date required by law for the announcement 

17 by the Secretary of any acreage or supply control pro- 

18 gram with respect to such crop for such crop year; or 

19 (2) in the case of— 

20 (A) wheat, the July 1 immediately preceding 

21 the begmning of such crop year; 

22 (B) feed grains, the September 30 immedi- 

23 ately preceding the beginning of such crop year; 
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1 (C) upland cotton, the November 1 immedi- 

2 ately preceding the beginning of such crop year; 

3 and 

4 (D) rice, the January 1 immediately preced- 

5 ing the beginning of such crop year, 

6 whichever date occurs first with respect to such crop for such 

7 crop year. 

8 ELIOIBILITT OF PB0DUCES8 FOB PBIGE SUPPORT AND 

9 OTHEB BENEFITS 

10 Sec. 105. (a) No producer shaQ be eligible for any loan, 

11 purchase, or payment relating to any program crop produced 

12 on any farm by such producer for any crop year unless such 

13 producer is a cooperator with respect to such farm for such 

14 crop year. 

15 (b) Any producer shall be treated as a cooperator for 

16 any crop year with respect to any farm if such producer has 

17 established and maintained a farm acreage base for such crop 

18 year for such farm and a crop acreage base for such crop year 

19 for each program crop produced on such farm unless — 

20 (1) the number of acres planted to all program 

21 crops on such farm by such producer for such crop 

22 year exceeds the farm acreage base for such farm for 

23 such crop year, or 

24 (2) the number of acres planted to any program 

25 crop on such farm by such producer for such crop year 

HR4565 m 
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1 exceeds the crop acreage base for such crop for such 

2 farm for such crop year. 

3 (c) The Secretary may suspend, on a nationwide basis, 

4 any farm acreage base limitation, any crop acreage base limi- 

5 tation with respect to any program crop, or any limitation 

6 contained in section 104(b) (relating to increases in crop acre- 

7 age bases) with respect to any program crop if the Secretary 

8 determines that — 

9 (1) a supply shortage of any such crop, or other 

10 similar emergency situation, exists with respect to any 

11 such crop; or 

12 (2) market factors exist which require the suspen- 

13 sion of any such limitation in order to achieve the pur- 

14 poses of the program. 

15 PBOOBAM YIELD 

16 Sec. 106. (a) For the purpose of determining the 

17 amount of any loan, purchase, or payment for any program 

18 crop for any crop year under any provision of law which re- 

19 quires the yield for such crop to be taken into account, the 

20 Secretary shall provide that a program yield shall be estab- 

21 lished for each such crop for any farm which shall be deter- 

22 mined in the manner provided in subsection (b). 

23 (b)(1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3), the program 

24 yield for any program crop for any crop year for any farm 

25 shall be the average of the actual yield per harvested acre for 

HR 46«6 IH 
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1 such crop for such farm for each of the five crop years imme- 

2 diately preceding such crop year, other than (of such five 

3 crop years) the crop year with the highest yield per harvested 

4 acre, the crop year with the lowest yield per acre, and any 

5 crop year in which such crop was not planted on such farm. 

6 (2) The program yield for any program crop for any crop 

7 year for any farm shall not be more than 110 per centum or 

8 less than 90 per centum of the program yield for such crop 

9 for the immediately preceding crop year for such farm. 

10 (3) The program yield for any program crop for the 

11 1986 crop year shall not be less than 90 per centum of the 

12 yield established for such crop under the Agricultural and 

13 Food Act of 1981 (95 Stat. 1213). 

14 (c) Subject to such regulations as the Secretary may 

15 prescribe, the county committee for any county may adjust 

16 any program yield for any program crop for any farm within 

17 such county if the conunittee determines that a significant 

18 change in any farming practice on such farm will materially 

19 and permanently affect the yield for such crop on such farm. 

20 (d) In the case of any farm for which the yield per har- 

21 vested acre for any program crop referred to in subsection 

22 (bKl) for any crop year is not available, the county committee 

23 for the county in which such farm is located may assign such 

24 farm a program yield for such crop for such crop year on the 

25 basis of actual yields for such crop for such crop year on 

HK 4565 IH 
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1 farms which the committee determines are similar to such 

2 farm with respect to size, location, and farming practices. 

3 BB8PON8IBILITIB8 OF OOUNTT 00MMITTBB8 

4 Sec. 107. (aKl) For each crop year beginning after the 

5 1985 crop year, the county committee for each county shall, 

6 in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary may 

7 prescribe, maintain records of the farm acreage base for each 

8 farm operated by a cooperator within such county and the 

9 crop acreage base for each program crop produced on each 

10 such farm. 

11 (2) The establishment of the records of farm acreage 

12 bases for the 1986 crop year shall be accomplished in the 

13 manner provided in paragraph (1) of section 102(b) on the 

14 basis of — 

15 (A) any crop planting history for any farm submit- 

16 ted to the county committee for the county in which 

17 such farm is located by any producer who seeks coop- 

18 erator status under the program with respect to such 

19 farm; and 

20 (B) any reconstruction of any planting history for 

21 any farm of any such producer by the county commit- 

22 tee for the county in which such farm is located to the 

23 extent provided in paragraph (2) of section 102(b). 

24 (3) The establishment of the record of any crop acreage 

25 base for any program crop for the 1986 crop year for any 

HRiMSra 
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1 fann shall be accomplished by soliciting, at such time and in 

2 such manner as the Secretary may by regulation prescribe, 

3 from any producer who seeks cooperator status under the 

4 program with respect to such farm the number of acres sped- 

5 fied by such producer for any such crop for such crop year 

6 pursuant to paragraph (2) of section 103(b). 

7 (4) The county committee of each county shall solicit, at 

8 such time and in such manner as the Secretary may by regu- 

9 lation prescribe, from each cooperator with respect to any 

10 farm located within any such county the total nuniber of 

11 acres planted to program crops in each crop year beginning 

12 after the 1985 crop year, and the total number of acres plant- 

13 ed to each program crop in each such crop year on such farm. 

14 The county committee shall — 

15 (A) before the end of each such crop year, adjust 

16 the farm acreage base and any crop acreage base for 

17 the next succeeding crop year for any such farm on the 

18 basis of such information; and 

19 (B) before the beginning of such next succeeding 

20 crop year, notify each such cooperator of the farm 

21 acreage base and each crop acreage base which shall 

22 apply to such farm for such succeeding crop year. 

23 (bKl) The county committee of each county shall, in ac- 

24 cordance with such regulations as the Secretary may pre- 

25 scribe, maintain records of the program yield for any program 

HR4M6 ra 
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1 crop for any crop year for any farm operated by a cooperator 

2 within such county. 

3 (2) The establishment of the records of program yields 

4 for any program crop for any crop year shall be accomplished 
6 on the basis of — 

6 (A) any crop yield history for the five crop years 

7 immediately preceding the 1986 crop year which was 

8 submitted to the county committee by any producer 

9 who seeks cooperator status under the program; 

10 (B) any reconstruction of any crop yield history 

11 for any farm by the county committee to the extent 

12 provided in subsection (d) of section 106; 

13 (C) the actual yield per harvested acre for such 

14 crop for such farm for the 1986 crop year and each 

15 subsequent crop year; and 

16 (D) any adjustment in the program yield for any 

17 such crop by the county committee pursuant to subsec- 

18 tion (c) of section 106. 

19 (3) The county committee of each county shall solicit 

20 from each cooperator, at such time and in such nuumer as the 

21 Secretary may by regulation prescribe, such information as 

22 may be necessary to determine any program yield in the 

23 manner provided in section 106(b) for any program crop pro- 

24 duced on any farm within such county by such cooperator for 
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1 any crop year. The county committee shall notify each coop- 

2 erator of such determination for each crop year. 

3 (cKl) If the county committee of any county determines 

4 that the occurrence of a natural disaster prevented the plant- 

5 ing of any program crop on any farm within such county (or 

6 substantially destroyed any such program crop after it had 

7 been planted but before it had been harvested), such county 

8 committee may, subject to such regulations as the Secretary 

9 may prescribe, allow the producer to plant any other crop, 

10 including any other program crop, on the acreage of such 

11 farm which, but for the occurrence of such disaster, would 

12 have been devoted to the planting and harvesting of such 
IS program crop. 

14 (2) For purposes of determining any farm acreage base, 

15 any crop acreage base, or the eligibility of any producer to be 

16 treated as a cooperator, any acreage an a farm on which any 

17 crop was planted as a substitute for any program crop, in- 

18 eluding any other program crop, pursuant to any determina- 

19 tion under paragraph (1) shall be taken into account as if 

20 such acreage had been planted to the program crop for which 

21 such other crop was substituted. 

22 definitions; special rules 

23 Sec. 108. (a) For purposes of this Act — 

24 (1) the term "Secretary" means the Secretary of 

25 Agriculture; 

HR45«5 m 
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1 (2) the term "program" means the farm and crop 

2 acreage base and program yield system established in 

3 section 101; 

4 (3) the term ''program crop" means any crop of 

5 wheat, feed grain, upland cotton, or rice; 

6 (4) the term ''crop year" means the calendar year 

7 in which a crop is normally harvested, except that, in 

8 the case of a crop which is normally harvested in Jan- 

9 uary, February, or March of any calendar year, the 

10 term "crop year" with respect to such crop means the 

11 calendar year in which such crop is planted and during 

12 which substantially all growth occurs; 

13 (5) the term "county committee" means a county 

14 committee established pursuant to section 8(b) of the 

15 Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act (16 

16 U.S.C. 590h(b)); and 

17 (6) the term "cooperator" means any producer of 

18 any program crop who is eligible to receive any loan, 

19 purchase, or payment with respect to such crop in 

20 accordance with section 105. 

21 (b) For purposes of determining any farm acreage base 

22 or any crop acreage base under this Act, the number of acres 

23 planted to any program crop includes any acreage which — 

24 (1) under any other provision of law, is required 

25 to be treated as having been planted by a producer be- 

HR4M6 IH 
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1 cause of the participation of such producer in any acre- 

2 age or crop limitation program established under or 

3 pursuant to any Act of Congress; 

4 (2) under any other provision of law, is required 

5 to be treated as having been planted because of the de- 

6 votion of such acreage by a cooperator to a conserving 

7 use in the normal course of farming operations; or 

8 (3) any producer was unable to plant to such crop 

9 (or, if planted to such crop, was unable to harvest) be- 

10 cause of the occurrence of a natural disaster as deter- 

11 mined by the county committee for the county in which 

12 such farm is located in the manner provided in section 

13 107(cXl). 

14 (c) In the case of cotton planted pursuant to the skip- 

15 row planting practice, the planted acreage of such cotton 

16 shall be determined on a row-acre basis rather than a 

17 ground-acre basis for the purpose of determining any farm or 

18 crop acreage base. 

19 TITLE n— PBICE-8UPP0RT LEVELS FOR 

20 PROGRAM CROPS 

21 Sbc. 201. The Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421 

22 note) is amended by — 

23 (1) in section 101— 
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1 (a) in the introductory para^aph, striking 

2 out ", if producers have not disapproved market- 

3 ing quotas for such crop"; and 

4 (b) subsection (d)(3) is amended to read: 

5 ''(3) the level of price support to cooperators for 

6 any crop of peanuts for which marketing quotas have 

7 been disapproved by producers shall be 50 per centum 

8 of the parity price therefor; and no price support shall 

9 be made available for any crop of tobacco for which 

10 marketing quotas have been disapproved by produc- 

11 ers;"; 

12 (2) in section 103(a)— 

13 (a) in the first sentence, striking out "for 

14 which producers have not disapproved marketing 

15 quotas"; and 

16 (b) in the third sentence, striking out ''and in 

17 case marketing quotas are disapproved"; 

18 (3) in sections 105 (a) and (b), striking out "pro- 

19 ducers" and inserting in lieu thereof ''cooperators"; 

20 (4) in section 107, striking out paragraphs (5) and 

21 (6); and 

22 (5) amending section 408(b) to read as follows: 

23 "(b) A 'cooperator' (1) with respect to wheat, com, 

24 cotton, and rice, shall be a 'cooperator', as that term is de- 

25 fined in section 9(aK6) of the Agricultural Program Improve- 
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1 ment Act of 1983» and (2) with respect to any other basic 

2 agricultural commodity, shall be a producer on whose farm 

3 the acreage planted to the commodity does not exceed the 

4 farm acreage allotment for the commodity under title m of 

5 the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938/'. 
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The Chairbian. Our first witness this morning is the author of 
the legislation, my distinguished colleague and triend from Texas, 
Charles Stenholm, and we will be very happy to hear from you at 
this time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to first thank ^ou for cedling this hearing. Toda^ our com- 
mittee will be getting its feet wet on farm policy, contmuing our 
preparations for the watershed 1985 farm bill. Today's subject is 
very important if we're going to make farm programs palatable to 
farmers. 

Nobody knows vet what next year's farm legislation will look 
like. We may ena up fine-tuning the 1981 farm bill, or we may 
decide to change channels. 

But whatever else the new law does, it will almost certainly have 
to assign acreage bases and yields to participating farmerR. If the 
new farm program is even remotely similar to the present one, we 
will need some way to measure how many acres a farmer normially 
plants— that's the base — and what productive capacity is associated 
with those acres— that's the vield. 

There are some farm bill fundamentals, some basic building 
blocks, and a ^ood set of base and yield formulas is one of them. If 
we could provide that up front, if we could give farmers a dependa- 
ble base and yield benchmark to make their long-range plans, then 
we would have a skeletal structure for next years farm bill debate. 
Having gven farmers a fair production base, we could go on to the 
more dimcult questions of price support and supply management. 

H.R. 4565 is a bill several colleagues and I introduced to stimu- 
late discussion of bases and yields. Senator Bentsen of Texas has 
introduced a companion bill, S. 2608. The heart of both bills is the 
concept that Congress can help farmers do some long-range plan- 
ning by writing base and yield formulas into permanent law. 1 be- 
lieve that's a sound concept. 

The specific formulas for bases and yields in H.R. 4565, on the 
other hand, are tentative. These formulas did not come to my office 
chiseled on tablets of stone, and I hope that today's witnesses will 
suggest concrete ways they can be improved, as well as comment- 
ing on the general notion that they should go into permanent law. 

H.R. 4565 has three aims: first, equity— a system that is consist- 
ent between crops and fair to different production regions; second, 
fiexibility— letting farmers respond to market signaii9 and follow 
conservation practices without penalty; and, third, predictability- 
removing uncertainty and guesswork by giving farmers a perma- 
nent and reliable benchmark from which to plan. 

Why do we need this bill? Would it really be all that much of an 
improvement over the present state of things? I think so, for sever- 
al reasons. 

First and foremost, H.R. 4565 makes bases and yields a matter of 
permanent law rather than 4-vear farm bills. Because current for- 
mulas have to be reauthorized every 4 years — and in reality. Con- 
gress does it more often than that— farmers often can't be sure 
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what this year's planting decisions will mean for next year's farm 
program. H.R. 4565 would tell them exactly how their base and 
yield would be figured, not just this year and next year but into the 
future, too. We would see fewer farmers planting for the program 
just to protect their bases. 

There are other reasons for passing a new base and yield policy. 
H.R. 4565 allows farmers more flexibility in deciding for them- 
selves how much they will plant. This, in turn, should increase pro- 
gram participation since farmers are more likely to be satisfied 
that their bases and yields are fair to them. The bill will make 
yield determinations more consistent between crops. By acting now 
on bases and yields, we will keep this important topic from slipping 
through the cracks once the monumental task of writing the 1985 
farm bill b^ins, and H.R. 4565 would remove base and yield for- 
mulas from the vagaries of year-to-year political pressures, at least 
as far as that is possible. 

Most members of the committee are familiar with the bill, and I 
won't go into great detail. Briefly, farmers who grow one or more 
of the program crops — wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, or rice — 
would be assigned an overall farm acreage base determined by a 
rolling 5-year average of their cumulative acreages of those crops. 
Each program crop would have a crop acreage base, again based on 
a rolling 5-year average. The goal would be for the simi of the crop 
bases not to exceed the farm base, to avoid the phantom ^acreage 
problem we have had under the 1981 farm bill. 

As long as he notified USDA beforehand, a farmer would be able 
to change the mix of crop bases within his overall farm acreage 
base. So he wouldn't necessarily be tied down by what he happened 
to plant last year, but could decide to plant more cotton and less 
wheat than his bases called for. 

Yields would be determined by a 5-year rolling average of proven 
yields, with the high and low years dropped from the calcidation. 
Yields could be assigned in cases where it wasn't practical to pro- 
vide actual records. 

H.R. 4565 doesn't try to make price support or supply manage- 
ment policy. That's for next year. The bill does tie price support 
eligibility to compliance with the base program, but I see that as a 
section Congress would amend regularly with 4-year farm bills. In 
practice, that section would be routinely suspended and replaced 
with whatever policy Congress has decided on. 

Let me mention very briefly, Mr. Chairman, some changes I 
would like to see in the bill as it is written. I may be anticipating 
some of today's testimony as I do so. 

First, the bill tells farmers that, although they have flexibilitv to 
change some of their crop acreage bases, they can't more than 
double any crop base from year to year. It has been pointed out 
this wouldn't come into play often, and when it did, it would prob- 
ably discriminate against producers who wanted to grow a crop for 
the first time, so I think this provision should be either modified 
or, more probably, eliminated. 

Second, there will have to be some additions to title II of the bill. 
The intent of that title is to replace the current system of perma- 
nent-law allotments, quotas, and certificates with the new base 
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system, but only for the program crops, of course. To do that fully, 
some added language will be necessary. 

Third, I think we will need to count sovbean acreage for pur- 
poses of the farm acrejage base, the overall planting history, but 
not for purposes of assigning any kind of base or planting limita- 
tion to soybeans themselves. I don't think soybean producers would 
object to this, since the effect in most cases will be to give them a 
fairer com base. 

Finally, this bill doesn't resolve the issue of double cropping and 
how that practice should be treated in our farm programs. This is 
one area I am especially eager for today's witnesses to talk about, 
and I would add here that in my opinion double cropping needs to 
be recognized and taken into consideration. 

As one who farms in a dry area in which double cropping is not 
practical, I believe that it would make more sense for us to develop 
a program that would recognize double cropping as a legitimate 
production practice and provide a basis for those double croppers so 
that, assuming we have a farm program next year, anyone who is 
double cropping and is producing a crop in which tiiere is a surplus 
will also fmd it to his oest interest to participate in a reduction* If 
it takes a set-aside of 10, 20, 30, or 50 percent, it makes more sense 
to me to have a base figured in such a manner that tiie individual 
producer who is participating in the problem will find it to his ben- 
efit and his neighbors' benefit to participate in the program, but I 
will look forward to hearing what others would have to say about 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I make no grandiose claims for H.R. 4565. It 
won't guarantee farm prosperity or absolve Congress of the burden 
of writing farm bills, but it will give us a place to start from. It will 
give us a framework for building next year's new policies. What we 
are talking about today is not tihe 1985 farm bill, but it is a neces- 
sary prologue. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions of our colleague? 

[No response.] 

The Chairman. If not, our next witness is our distinguished col- 
league from Iowa, Mr. Bedell, who is a cosponsor of the legislation. 

Mr. Bedell. Mr. Chairman, first of all I have a statement by the 
Iowa Cattlemen's Association that I would ask to have made a part 
of the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the statement of the Iowa 
Cattlemen's Association will appear in the record. 

[The prepared statement of the Iowa Cattlemen's Association ap- 
pears at the conclusion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Bedell. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to wpear before the 
committee. I also wish to apologize. I have my Sioux City people 
here— I know some of you are coming to our steak dinner tonight— 
and I am very much involved with them. Therefore, although I 
think this is an extremely important issue, I am going to be limited 
as to how much time I can spend with the committee. I certainly 
appreciate what you are doing here and I hope you understand. 
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The CHAiRiiAN. Thank you very much. We understand and wel- 
come the Sioux City visitors. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BERKLEY BEDELU A REPRESENTATiyE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Bedell. Mr. Chairman, as vou know H.R. 4566 is an attempt 
to overhaul our acreage base and program yield system and put it 
on a more equitdi>le and permanent footing. I certainlv want to 
commend the author of thui bill, Mr. Stenholm, for his hard work 
in examining the issues and offering this proposal. It is apparent 
from a reading of the legislation that a great deal of thought and 
effort has been put into the measure. 

We have heard many calls over the past several months for more 
predictability and stability in our farm programs. In my opinion, 
the proper reform of our acreage base s^tem is the single best 
thing which the Congress could oo to achieve those objectives. I be- 
lieve the need for this overhaul is fundamental and it simply must 
be accomplished either before or as a part of the 1985 farm bill. 

Problems with the current crop base system have generated 
more complaints of unfairness from my farmers than any other 
aspect of our farm program by far. I have heard from livestock pro- 
ducers who found themselves with a reduced base because in cer- 
tain years they had relatively more acres in hay or grass. I have 
heard from other farmers, primarily livestock producers, who, be- 
cause they chose not to participate in past acreage reduction pro- 
grams and thus had no base, found themselves unable to partici- 
pate in relatively attractive farm programs such as last year's pay- 
ment-in-kind program. 

Many livestock producers wanted to participate in the PIK pro- 
gram but found they couldn't, since they hadn t participated in pre- 
vious programs, had not certified their com acres each year, and 
thus had no acreage history. Moreover, they often did not have the 
data to support the proven yields documented by their cash grain 
neighbors. Many of my livestock producers thus have concluded 
that our acreage reduction programs favor the cash grain producer, 
discourage the seeding of tillable land to legumes and grass, and 
actually encourage larger and larger crop bases and Ugher and 
higher program yields. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I have in each of the 28 counties in 
my congressional district a farm advisory committee composed of 
some 30 members, nearly 700 in all. At each of our regular meet- 
ings the issue of acreage bases and yields is invariably discussed 
and when I ask for a show of hands, my farmers vote nearly unani- ' 
mously to scrap the current base system and replace it with some- 
thing similar to the normal crop acres [NCA] which we formerly 
had in place. 

As I see it, establishing a farm acreage base is superior to a spe- 
cific crop acreage base because it allows each farmer to determme 
the mix of crops which he will raise on his farm. The mix will be 
determined largely by the relative price of each crop. Although I 
understand that retaining the specific crop acreage oase in some 
form is desirable as a means of allowing USDA to tailor a program 
to more effectively reduce production of a given crop, I believe that 
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this desire is outweighed by the interest we should have in keeping 
our program simple and flexible. 

Moreover, I believe that in most areas of the country one crop 
can be grown rather readily as a substitute for another. Thus, if 
the goal of our farm programs was to idle cropland generally, then 
each farmer would be required to idle a certain percentage of his 
farm acreage base. The farm acreage base should be determined by 
a 5-year moving average of total plantod acres, as set out in H.R. 
4565. 

I recognize that, particularly in some of our mcgor wheat-growing 
rc^ons, the ability to substitute crops does not exist. I checked 
with program officials at the Department of Agriculture to get 
some idea of farmers' ability to substitute crops from one to an- 
other in different regions, but I was informed that such informa- 
tion will not be available until later this summer. In fact, this will 
be the first time in many years that such information is compiled. 
However, one official did provide me with his very rough estimate 
that 50 to 60 percent of our wheat is grown in areas where other 
crops can be substituted. 

I believe that our efforts to reform the acreage base must ulti- 
mately include provisions to protect those who wish to return crop-- 
land to soil-conserving crops such as hay or grass. Of course, such a 
provision was properly included in the sodbuster bill recently ap- 
proved by the committee. Unfortunately, the provision was weak- 
. ened to call for a study of this issue by tilie Secretary and a report 
next year. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I think that if an acreage base reform is 
to succeed, then soybeans must be included as a program crop. Al- 
though soybeans currently are not included within the scope of 
H.R. 4565, I understand that Mr. Stenholm is agreeable to includ- 
ing them in the bill as far as the total farm base is concerned. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to comment 
and I look forward to efforts to try to refine this legislation and 
move it forward. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testi- 
mony. If there are no questions, we will excuse you for the balance 
of the day so that you may be with your Sioux Qty people. 

Mr. Bedell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Our next scheduled witness is our colleague. 
Jack Hightower from Texas, who is occupied in his own committee. 
He has asked to testify this afternoon, so we will defer his appear- 
ance until that time, v 

Our next witness is the Honorable Richard droldberg. Deputy 
Under Secretary for International Affairs and Commodity Pro- 
grams. He will be accompanied by Mr. Milton Hertz, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for State and County Operations, Agricultural Stabili- 
zations and Conservation Services, and Roy Cozart, the Assistant 
Deputy Administrator. 

We will be very happy to hear from you at this time. Secretary 
Goldberg. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD GOLDBERG, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY, INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND COMMODITY PROGRAMS, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MILTON HERTZ, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR STATE AND 
COUNTY OPERATIONS, AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICES, AND ROY COZART, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr. Goldberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. My name is Dick Goldberg. I am Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Commodity Programs and International Af- 
fairs, USDA, and as you introduced my colleagues this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, I won't reintroduce them at this time. We appreci- 
ate the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the H.R. 
4565. 

H.R. 4565 would provide for a permanent system of establishing 
wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, and rice acreage bases and pro- 
gram yields based on a moving 5-year average of planted and con- 
sidered-planted acreage in acitual production. While the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supports the general objectives of this bill, if 
acreage reduction programs are to continue in the future the De- 
partment believes that the provisions of the bill would more prop- 
erly be considered in the context of deliberations on the 1985 omni- 
bus farm legislation. 

The department recommends that the committee defer action on 
this issue until next year. While we do not recommend enactment 
of this bill at this time, I am prepared to discuss the department's 
reaction to the final approach taken in H.R. 4565 to the acreage 
base issue. 

Since others around the world increase production while we con- 
tinue to cut our production, some are now asking whether these 
programs — put in place back in the 1930's — serve today's agricul- 
ture well. Agriculture toda^ has changed rather dramatically in its 
focus, composition, and orientation, and it may be better to first 
review the merits of acreage programs in general. Without acreage 
cutbacks, bases of course are not needed. This is why we believe 
that broader discussion is appropriate in the 1985 farm bill before 
more specific details concerning acreage bases and similar matters 
are established. 

Over the years one of the major complaints concerning acreage 
reduction programs has been the establishment of bases. Farmers 
in general like bases that are flexible and allow them to qualify for 
program benefits with the minimum production reduction, as 

Eointed out by Congressmen Stenholm and Bedell. The 1981 farm 
ill legislated provisions that resulted in the establishment of large 
bases which in turn reduced the effectiveness of the programs. I 
might add, Mr. Chairman, that in doing that then you have to re- 
quire more acreage reduction in order to get some semblance of 
compliance with the stated objectives of a program. 

These provisions required the Secretary to establish acreage 
bases using either the acreage planted on the farm in the preced- 
ing year or the average plantings of 2 years — which is the case, I 
might add, for 1984. As a result, the acreage bases are larger than 
the actual acreage. Acreage bases and actual plantings are shown 
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in an attachment at the end of my testimony, Mr. Chairman. The 
effect of these lareer bases has been to cause the acreage a4just- 
ment programs to be less effective. In other words, the bases exceed 
the actual acres in almost every single commodity area, which does 
reduce the stated purpose of this legislation. 

Increasing the effectiveness of acreage reduction programs have 
been contentious over the years. In most cases, whenever the ad- 
ministration has tried to make the bases realistic and attempted to 
improve the effectiveness of the programs within the framework of 
the legislation. Congress has overruled. Let me cite some recent ex- 
amples: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1980 which allowed produc- 
ers to earn program benefits even if plantings on the farm exceed- 
ed the normal crop acreage [NCA]. In other words, nonparticipants 
were allowed to participate in price support programs, people who 
had not signed up for the program following the embargo of 1980. 

Second, the Agricultural and Food Act of 1981 that establishes 
bases on a single or a 2-year planting history. The Secretary has 
chosen, as you know, to use the 2-year history this year also. 

Third, the Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 1984 man- 
dates haying and grazing of winter wheat cover on acreage conser- 
vation reserve [ACR] land and summer fallow requirements. We 
are not here to discuss the merits of those proposieds, Mr. Chair- 
man, but simply point out that those are factors that to some 
would identify it as some eroding of the stated purpose of reduction 
in planted acres. 

The issue concerning the proper establishment of acreage bases 
has been around for some time. Many support measures to increase 
the bases and while at the same time admonishing the programs, 
and their administrators for not operating more effective cutback 
programs. At least, this has been the history. However, the provi- 
sions of H.R. 4565 have the potential to reduce the slippage. H.R. 
4565 also omits some areas where most of the slippage occurs. We 
would like to go over both. 

H.R. 4565 would establish an overall farm base with the total of 
the individual commodity bases constituting the farm base, using a 
5-year moving average of plantings as described previously by Con- 
gressmen Stenholm and Bedell. Limited adjustments between bases 
could be made in a program year, if requested before a specified 
date. 

Eligibility for program benefits would be tied to planting within 
all commodity bases, unless waived by the Secretarv, which is a 
modified form of cross-compliance. Base credit for land put into 
permanent conservation practices would be given. The bill also re- 
quires producers to plant within their base or permitted acreage on 
all program crops as a condition of eligibility for program benefits, 
unless waived by the Secretary. 

Some of the issues not adequately addressed by H.R. 4565 in- 
clude: summer fallow; double cropping — both items, I believe, cov- 
ered by Congressman Stenholm. The inclusion of crops such as sov- 
beans, covered by both of the previous gentlemen, extra long staple 
cotton, and other rotational commodities. H.R. 4565 allows 1986 
commodity bases to be established at a producer's discretion. This 
disregards historical plantings and, we believe, dilutes the objec- 
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lives of the l^islation. In other words, if you started in 1986 your 
5-year moving average would not become effective until 1991. 

Although H.R. 4565 would also establish program yields based 
upon the actual historic€d production of a farm, rather than using 
administratively determined yields would insure a more equitable 
distribution of program benefits, significant difficulties exist with 
respect to establishing program yields for the wheat and feed grain 
programs since production on many farms is utilized for purposes 
other than cash sales. Here again. Congressman Bedell and others 
have pointed out what we are talking about. Such as, corn grown 
for silage or feed grains fed to livestock where the livestock produc- 
ers did not qualify for programs because they didn't have a base. 
It's possible this problem may be resolved by utilizing actual ap- 
praisals of the crop while it is still in the field, which is the method 
presently utilized to a limited degree with proven yields. 

We do not have the authoritv to change, nor do we intend to rec- 
ommend changing the methoa for establishing bases for the 1984 
and 1985 crops as provided for in the current Agriculture and Food 
Act of 1981. If the 1985 farm bill is oriented toward continued pro- 
duction cutbacks and reduced market shares, I can assure you that 
provisions for establishing bases as well as other measures will be 
considered in an effort to operate in the most efficient manner pos- 
sible, programs that will control agricultural production. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, and I would be 
happy to respond to any questions that you or other members of 
the committee may have. 

[The attachment follows:] 

SUMMARY OF PLANTINGS AND ESTABLISHED ACREAGE BASES 

[NHion AcfBS] 



Oomnwdity 



AcmgB bsses 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1982 1983 1984 



Wheat 80.6 88.9 87.4 76.8 90.7 90.9 93.7 

Com 84.0 84.2 81.8 60.2 81.3 » 83.0 81.4 

Rice 3.4 3.8 3.3 2.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 

Upland cotton 14.5 14.3 11.3 7.9 15.3 15.4 15.5 

> Estimated, was combined with sorghum base for 1983 crop and not reported separately. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Secret€uy Goldberg. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Stenholm. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would reiterate that the purpose of introducing this legislation 
this year is to attempt to solve one of the problems that we have 
had with past supply management oriented programs, with individ- 
ual farmers not being able to participate because of the rules being 
changed after the game was started or, in some cases, almost after 
it is completed. 

Therefore, I guess my first question, Secretary Goldberg, is this: 
While acknowledging your opening statement that you would 
prefer to do this next year, let s assume for a moment that we are 
going to do it this year. In the areas of summer fallow, double-crop- 
ping and soybeans and the nonprogram crops, how would you sug- 
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gest that this be handled in this l^islation— include them or ex- 
clude them? 

Mr. Goldberg. I believe, Congressman, that — for purposes of as- 
suming that we would go forward with this — that you would have 
to develop some methods of attacking that question. I think it 
should be discretionary, within the powers of the Secretary. 

Double-cropping is something, I know what it is, and I really 
don't have a concrete proposal to suggest. In the areas of summer 
fallow, some of the other things that we have done either legisla- 
tively or administratively, I would like to see that left in the discre- 
tionary powers of the Secret€uy. 

I do believe as far as soybeans are concerned. Congressman, I am 
glad that you did address that issue because that has been an in- 
creasing production crop and I don't know whether soybean pro- 
ducers would like 5-year moving averages or not. It might have 
some effect on what their support might be. 

Mr. Stenholm. There would be no intent on my part of creating 
any kind of a base or allotment system for soybeans, since they as 
an industry seem to be pretty united against it, but it has occurred 
to me that we would have to include soybeans for rotational pur- 
poses if we're going to have an equitable base system. 

Do you believe the 60-day advance notice requirement for chang- 
ing crop bases is appropriate? Would 30 days be workable, or would 
less than 30 be possible for gathering information and having that 
plugged into program decisions? 

Mr. Goldberg. I am not sure. Congressman, whether it is 30 or 
60 days, but I think that it needs to be pointed out that, while that 
allows the farmer more flexibility as you rightfully point out, it 
should also be mentioned that they will be making shifts or at least 
allowed to be making shifts in base commitments prior to knowing 
what the program is going to be. In other words, the idea is that if 
prior to July 1 for wheat, for example, on May 1 if they want to 
shift corn base to more wheat or vice versa, they are going to be 
doing it before the programs are announced. I don't know if that is 
a defect or not. 

Mr. Stenholm. I know there has been some serious question by 
many we will hear from later today, as to the ability of a farmer to 
make a decision 60 days before a program and then make that 
change, and I think that's a valid point. However, at the same time 
the whole purpose of H.R. 4565 is to allow individual farmers more 
flexibility in making decisions based on the market. It's going to be 
interesting, hearing from others on that remark. 

However, I was asking you speciflcally from a technical stand- 
point, how soon would the department have to have information? 
Let's assume for a moment that we have a mass change from one 
crop to another, up to 25 percent, which I doubt would happen but 
is possible. That, in turn, if you are shifting, is going to cause over- 
production, assuming a supply management program which is a 
basic assumption at this point. Then you are going to have to have 
an increased set-aside by those that have changed. You are going to 
have to have a reduction accordingly, so that is the thinking 
behind this. How soon would you have to have that in ASCS offices 
in order for that to be plugged into a departmental decision on the 
program? 
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Mr. Goldberg. We would prefer a longer period rather than a 
shorter period. If the choice is between 60 and 30, we would take 
60. Quite naturally, if that were to take place, we would want to do 
as effective a job as we can and I don't Imow that 30 days would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Stenholm. What are some more specific reasons why you 
would like to defer H.R. 4565 until 1985? 

Mr. Goldberg. I think. Congressman, that you have to basically 
establish philosophically where you are going to be in the funda- 
mental structure of a 1985 farm program. While we agree that 
bases have been something less than equitable or less than success- 
ful, we think in some way that you have — although you are point- 
ing up the problem and we agree with you, and basically we agree 
with some different approach than what has taken place in the 
past, as you are outlinmg — ^we do think that this kind of l^islation 
should be included in the bill itself, as it has been in the past. 

Mr. Stenholm. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

REMARKS OF HON. E (KIKA) de la GARZA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

The Chair is going to continue with this l^islation. Although we 
appreciate your position, our decision is to move along witib the 
tools for basic legislation and get away from the view that every- 
thing should be encompassed in the overall farm bill. We want to 
chart another course and exercise another philosophy. 

I don't know if we are going to have loan rate and target prices 
in the 1985 farm bill. In fact, I don't know if we are going to have 
an 1985 farm act at all for we don't know what direction the art of 
the possible will allow us to go. We would like to have certain 
things in place regardless of who is chairman and regardless of the 
makeup of the committee or the administration. We have to have 
certain tools in place that are not changed every time. I would like 
to have a farm bill not only for this decade but for this century. 
We are not going to do that with what you advocate— that every- 
thing be tied into what we do every 2 or every 4 years with mid- 
course corrections. 

I would liken the l^islative process to sending a rocket to the 
Moon, which is a very intricate process. That rocket has sensors 
which are tied to a computer at the Johnson Space Center in Hous- 
ton, and if gravity pulls or doesn't pull, the Moon shines, the Sun 
shines, humidity, or whatever impacts on the rocket, the sensor 
picks it up and the computer base guides it. I would liken what we 
do with this legislation to what we did when you made your an- 
nouncement on the programs. We felt you were too late. Your De- 
partment wanted to have the longest possible time, and we wanted 
the earliest possible announcement. We arrived at a compromise. 
Now we have an announcement date in place, and this next farm 
bill doesn't have to deal with when you are going to make an- 
nouncements. That should be a constant. Acreage base and yields 
also should be a const£uit and not adjusted every time you enact 
legislation. 
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I want to impress upon you that we don't want to save every- 
thing for one packet that m^ not flv, or to l^islate that particu- 
lar package for 1 or 2 years. We would like to have a program that 
a farmer and his banker or supplier can rely on — something that 
all of us can look to and say: Here is the base that we will use and 
the factors that will have to be taken into consideration. 

I would think that the Department of Agriculture would be the 
first one to support such a proposal so that you are not forced to do 
something you don't agree with. I think you need to work with us 
now, to work out l^isTation to provide tools that will be workable 
for the eventual l^islation. There are certain elements that fit 
into the present trend of l^islation that should be set aside and 
allow the tools to work with some degree of flexibility. 

Those are my views. There need be no reply from you, but I 
would appreciate your taking them back to your sources. 

Mr. Goldberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Roberts. 

REMARKS OF HON. PAT ROBERTS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

Mr. Roberts. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a full state- 
ment that I prepared, and would ask your permission to insert tibat 
statement immediately following the statement of my colleague 
from Texas, Mr. Hightower, if that would be permissible, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hightower will testify this afternoon. The 
gentleman understands that? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the gentleman's prepared 
statement will appear after our colleague, Mr. Hightower. 

Mr. Roberts. In that statement, Mr. Chairman, I make mention 
of my thanks and support in behalf of my good friend and col- 
league from Texas, Mr. Stenholm. He and I have talked at length, 
as members of the National Agricultural Forum and the Congres- 
sional Agricultural Forum and simply as Representatives from 
farm States, about the need for a new farm bill. It always comes 
back down to the bottom line that if you do not have an acreage 
base which our farmers can utilize, that you are reallv not going to 
make any progress. Therefore, I want to thank my colleague for in- 
troducing this bill. I am one of the original sponsors. 

I would hope that we would not take any action in this commit- 
tee and in the Congress that would affect the acreage base for 
wheat, at least, in. terms of crop year 1985. Perhaps in terms of 
crop year 1986, all right, but I think it says something of how 
tough it is to get any kind of farm l^islation passed in this Con- 
gress, that we have come through an 18-month battle in order to 
get two things accomplished: One, to announce the wheat program 
in time for farmers to make their cropping plans; and, second, to 
get an acreage base so that the traditional wheat-producing areas 
can at least participate. That has taken us 18 months, and that is 
the intent of this bill, as I underst£uid it, to at least provide the 
producer some long-term planning stability. 

For the first time in recent memory, my farmers are now doii^ 
their spring field work with next year's program locked in hand. 
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Let me remind the members of this committee and all who are 
here that in mv territoiy, at least, that work for next year's crop 
starts around March. We had a big to-do around here last year 
about when to announce the programs, and the timing of these pro- 
grams is exceedingly important, and also to let the producer know 
what is going on is also exceedingly important. I would hope that 
we would not add to the confusion tnat is already out in farm coun- 
try by chimging that acreage base for 1985. 

Now, having said that, I think we have to address the acreage 
base, as my colleague from Texas has pointed out, in regards to 
fairness and participation. In terms of fairness, during the last sev- 
eral years in my personal view — and it is parochial, I would admit, 
but in my country we do produce a nugority of the wheat in this 
countiy — we have disenfranchised the summer fallow producer 
who did not add to the surplus and we, in fact, on the other hand, 
have enfranchised the areas where they double crop — use wheat as 
a cash crop and they double crop it— to the extent that some people 
have more in their acreage base than they have acres on their 
farm. Now that simply is not fair, and I think it is the intent of 
this bill to take that first step, to address that issue of emiity. 

Second, prior to the mini farm bill that we just passed in regard 
to the wheat program, that I was just tcdking about, we only had 5 
percent of the wheat producers in Kansas signed up for the pro- 
gram. After we made some acreage base changes and changed the 
date of the announcement, now we have 70 percent of our produc- 
ers in that program, so if you are going to talk about paiticipation, 
whether a farm program works or not, you have to deal with this 
subject. 

Let me ask Secretary Goldberg a question. Is it ^our st£uid, sir, 
then, it is not so much that we ought to address this problem with 
the new farm bill considerations, but is it your st£uid that perhaps 
my farmers and everybody else who is witnessing this, that they 
can at least bank on what is going to happen in 1984 and 1985, and 
there are not going to be any changes until crop year 1986? 

Mr. Goldberg. Congressman Roberts, I believe in my testimony I 
did mention that we have no intention of changing anything for 
1984 or 1985. This bill, as you know, does nothing until 1986. 

Mr. Roberts. I appreciate that, and I would hope that this first 
step could be discussed noW. Perhaps — I don't know — ^would my col- 
league like to make a comment at this time? 

Mr. Stenholm. Yes. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Roberts. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Stenholm. As Secretary Goldberg stated, and let me clarify, 
nothing in H.R. 4565 changes anything in the 1984 and 1985 farm 
bill. We are only talking about 1986. 

Mr. Roberts. I think that is a point that should be made to all 
present. 

You said on page 2— and I am not going to get into any argu- 
ments with you here, or at least unless you let me — ^but you said 
that in most cases whenever an administration has tried to make 
the bases realistic and attempted to improve the effectiveness of 
the program — and the key word there is "effectiveness" — Mr. 
Chairman, I see my time has run out. May I have an additional 2 
minutes? 
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The Chairman. Without objection, the gentleman is recognized 
for an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. Roberts. You drop down to the third example here, where 
supposedly haying and grazing of winter wheat cover in the 
simmier fallow requirements are not effective — we only had 5 per- 
cent of our producers in the program. Now we have 70 percent. 
How does that square with your statement in terms of effective- 
ness? I thank you for the changes. I am not trying to pick on you. I 
thank you, and I want to especially thank Mr. Cozart. I have 
shined his shoes every morning ever since he made those changes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Goldberg. I am sure he would thank you for that. Congress- 
man. 

Basically what we are saying is that any changes, either adminis- 
tratively or because of pressures or l^islation or whatever reason, 
that alters the effectiveness of a program — and that is, to reduce 
production— in our judgment reduces the effectiveness and the suc- 
cess of the base idea and the production adjustment ideas. 

Now the other side of the coin that you mentioned, Congressman, 
is whether or not, if you don't do some of these things, whether you 
get participation. I guess I don't know. I can't r^ly respond to 
what all these things do in terms of what turns a producer to par- 
ticipate. We also know that prior to the enactment of the 1984 leg- 
islation involving wheat for 1984, we had better than 50 percent 
signup nationwide in the previous wheat program. 

In other words, for what purposes these changes are made as far 
as getting compliance, I guess you and I could debate quite a while 
whether or not that does it or doesn't do it. In certain areas, in 
your area I am quite confident that that probably had something to 
do with it. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the gentleman's time is ex- 
tended for a couple of questions. 

Mr. Roberts. I would just like to serve notice to the committee 
that when we get to the new farm bill deliberations, that I will be 
attempting to amend this legislation or the new farm bill to pro- 
vide some permanent help to the summer fallow producer and to 
those people who practice good conservation practices. We just 
passed a sodbuster bill in this committee to reward those kinds of 
practices, and I just would hate to see a farm program continue to 
discriminate against those kinds of producers and just make it im- 
possible for them to participate in the program. 

I earlier had an amendment, a year or two ago, that provided a 
conservation credit factor as it would affect the acreage base, and 
was successful with it. It did pass the House. It did not pass the 
other body, but I intend to do the same kind of thing as of these 
coming deliberations. 

I think at this point, Mr. Chairman, I will yield back the balance 
of my time and we can go from there. 

Mr. Stenholm [acting chairman]. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. English. 

Mr. Engush. Mr. Goldberg, there were several of us back in 1981 
who strongly opposed the elimination of the normal crop acreage 
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program. We felt that at that time, and pointed out, I believe, that 
it was necessary to continue some type of emphasis on historic or 
traditional growing areas. I don't thmk that any of us who were 
urging that we hold to the NCA at that point recognized how true 
our statements were. 

In retrospect, wouldn't you agree that the Congress and the ad- 
ministration made a very big mistake with the elimination of the 
NCS from the 1981 farm bill, given the changes that have taken 
place, the double cropping that has taken place in the southeastern 
part of the United States with wheat, the land that has been 
broken out in some regions of the county, marginal land, the tre- 
mendous damage that has been done as mr as conservation is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. Goldberg. I wonder, Congressman, if I could get you to go 
over that again. I followed you through the first part of the NCA 
and why we should have preserved some type of historical thing, 
but I didn't quite follow the breaking out of the erodable lands and 
overstepping conservation practices. 

Mr. Engush. Right. Is it not true that the double-cropping prac- 
tices taking place in the southeastern part of the United States, 
where farmers can participate in the programs, breaking out of 
marginal lands that were not included in a part of that base, would 
that not have been averted if we had held to the NCA? 

Mr. Goldberg. Congressman, it is my understanding that double- 
cropping was included in the NCA. 

Mr. Engush. That it was made a part of the NCA at the time? 

Mr. Goldberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Engush. However, is it not true that the practice of double- 
cropping has been greatly expanded since we dropped the NCA, 
and that those additional areas that have included this practice, 
the great expansion that has taken place, would not have been a 
part of that NCA, and therefore would not have been covered by 
the program, and therefore would have been discouraged? 

Mr. Goldberg. Congressman, basically you are correct because, 
as I understand it — and I don't want to apologize for not being 
around in 1981 and 1982, because I wasn't, at least not here — ^but 
as I understand it county committees had the authority in those 
years to make those commitments 

Mr. Engush. However, that was one of the m^jor 

Mr. Goldberg [continuing]. And that did contribute to the in- 
creases. 

Mr. Engush. Ri^ht, and that was one of the m^jor proposals of 
the administration s farm program in 1981, if I remember correct- 
ly, and the Congress went along with it. As I said, it was an error 
both by Congress and by the administration. 

Mr. Goldberg. That's true. 

Mr. Engush. If we had not agreed to that proposal, if we had 
continued the NCA, then we would not be looking at much of the 
expansion, particularlv as far as wheat is concerned, that has 
taken place over the last couple or 3 years. Therefore, we would 
not be dealing with as significant a carryover. Therefore, we would 
not be dealing with as significant a surplus and, therefore, farmers 
would likely see higher prices than thev do now and we would not, 
of course, be looking at all the tremendous amount of damage that 
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has been done over the last couple or 3 years as fanners try to 
maximize the use of their assets, namely, to use every available 
acre for production. We would not be seeing the tremendous 
amount of damage that has been done to what has taken years of 
conservation work to build up, and millions of dollars being spent 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Goldberg. Congressman, let me respond this wav: There are 
many reasons why we have exceeded, why the bases have contin- 
ued to increase and why production has continued to increase. Cer- 
tainly one of those instances is what you mentioned yourself, but I 
think that it would be incorrect to say that that was the sole 
reason for the problems that we have today with excessive wheat 
stores on hand. There are many, many factors, including the 1981 
farm bill. 

Mr. Engush. I would agree that production is — certainly we 
have had great yields. We have had a couple or three good growing 
years and that has had an impact but the point I am getting to, 
though, is that the production, the land that has been put in pro- 
duction has been greatly expanded, and the reason that it was 
greatly expanded was because we did not continue the normal crop 
acreage program. 

Mr. Goldberg. That is one of many reasons. I guess I have some 
other reasons why those 

Mr. Engush. Can you give me a bigger one, a bigger reason? 

Mr. Goldberg. Income; the price support programs themselves; 
to broaden the base, get a larger base; cdl those things. 

Mr. Engush. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have 
one additional minute to follow up. 

Mr. Stenholm. Without objection. 

Mr. Engush. I want to follow through on that. I keep hearing 
that by administration spokesmen. Now, as I understand it, in 
order to follow that line of thinking — which is that supposedly the 
target price and, I suppose, the benefits of the programs are what 
you are saying is increasing production — but in order to participate 
m those programs one has to reduce production. Now could you ex- 
plain to me, then, how a program that is designed to reduce pro- 
duction and in which one, in order to participate, one has to cut 
back on production, how does that increase production? 

Mr. Goldberg. I believe. Congressman, I follow your chain of 
thought. Technically speaking, what you are saying is that the two 
things run counter. How can you have programs tnat are designed 
to reduce production and then sit here and say, well, the programs 
have given incentives to increase production? 

Mr. Engush. I will insert one caveat, of course. 

Mr. Goldberg. Basically, we are both right. 

Mr. Engush. The one caveat that I would insert, of course, is 
that the Secretary has the authority and the responsibility to de- 
termine whether there is going to be any cutback, and if the Secre- 
tary chooses not to exercise that authority and virtually everyone, 
then, is included in the program, obviously that would be an incen- 
tive. However, that would be the Secretary's actions. It would not 
be the program itself. 

The reason that the incentives are provided to participate is with 
the idea of trying to maintain supply and demand, and if there is 
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no desire to maintain that supply and demand balance, if there is 
no desire on the Secretary's part to reduce production, then obvi- 
ously it does become an incentive. Therefore, only if the Secretary 
chooses to make it so does it become an incentive. Isn't that cor- 
rect, Mr. Goldberg? 

Mr. Goldberg. I don't believe so. Congressman, because I honest- 
ly feel that farmers are like anybody else in the world. If you give 
them incentives to either overproduce or incentives to reduce pro- 
duction dramatically, financially, by support levels and so on, they 
will respond. Thev respond to what the Congress of the United 
States enacts for them and what we administratively propose. 

Mr. English. Oh, wait a minute. Wait a minute, Mr. Goldberg. 
Wait a minute. What has the Congress done? It has turned the au- 
thority over to the Secretary. That is what the 1981 farm bill did. 
It said "Mr. Secretary, you do whatever you want to do." That's 
what we did. That is what the 1981 farm bill consists of. It is total- 
ly abdicating, if you will, any authority that the Congress might 
have. 

Mr. Goldberg. We can debate it but 

Mr. English. That is what the 4-year farm bill did and then, 
when the Secretary has refused to act, the Congress has tried to 
come back and say, "Yes, but we have to do something." 

Mr. Goldberg. Congressman, you come from a wheat State, and 
I don't see anything in the discretionary authority of the Secret€uy 
of Agriculture mandating that he raise target prices, as the 1981 
farm bill did mandate legislatively. 

Mr. Engush. That's correct. 

Mr. Goldberg. He had no authority to reduce targert prices. As 
a matter of fact, by legislation they increased. 

Mr. English. That's correct, and that is the incentive for farmers 
to cut back on production, is it not? 

Mr. Goldberg. I don't believe so. 

Mr. Engush. Why does a farmer participate in the program or 
why do we have a program, if it's not to reduce production? What's 
the purpose of it? 

Mr. Goldberg. I guess what I am trying to point out through 
some of my testimony here this morning is that some of these pro- 
grams that we have had in the past, and some of the slippage that 
has occurred because of changes in the program along the way, 
have not made these things effective. However, your original chain 
of questioning, if I can recall, had to with whv are farmers produc- 
ing crops on land that should not be utilized for crops or is margin- 
al or something, some other reason. My response, you didn't agree 
with. 

Mr. Engush. You agreed with me at first, and then you started 
trying to insert and say, "Well, there are other reasons." I asked 
vou if there was a bigger reason and you didn't come up with a 
bigger reason, I don't believe. 

Mr. Goldberg. I can't tell you which one is the highest priority 
but I think that all these matter, there are many reasons involved. 

Mr. Engush. Mr. Chairman, my time is up but I would like to 
come back and pursue this thought here a little later. 

Mr. Stenholm. For the record, I want to make it clear that 
though there are elements of H.R. 4565 that do resemble NCA or 
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the old NCA program, this is not a simple return to NCA that we 
are proposing, where you look at the individual crop acreage bases, 
for example, and several other aspects. It is, I guess, a close first 
cousin. 

Mr. Engush. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Stenholm. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Engush. I think it is very important, though, that we look 
at the history of these programs. I think it is very important that 
we consider what has taken place, that we review what has taken 

Elace, the successes and the failures, what changes that might be 
rought about. I think that the gentleman's legislation — and cer- 
tainly I am in sympathy with the thrust of that legislation — I 
think comes back and we have to underscore the fact that if we 
had not removed the NCA at the administration's urging, that we 
wouldn't be facing many of these problems, either in conservation 
or in overproduction, that we are facing today. 

Mr. Stenholm. I certainly agree with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa on that point. 

Mr. Skeen. 

Mr. Skeen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goldberg mentioned that some of the issues that weren't 
adequately addressed in this bill was one dealing with a crop that 
we have a great deal of interest in, and that is extra long staple 
cotton. I wondered if we have addressed the problem of the soybean 
situation, and I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas if you 
have any plans on initiating or including in this program the ELS 
cotton? 

Mr. Stenholm. I believe that there will be found considerable 
merit for including ELS in the overall farm acreage base concept 
in the same manner in which soybeans are now being addressed. I 
would defer to the gentleman from New Mexico and others who 
have an interest in the ELS program before we write the final 
draft, but after the information that has been presented to us and 
some of the discussion I think that, yes, it should be. 

Mr. Skeen. That's the only interest I had. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to inquire of Secretary Goldberg: The Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Block, has started some of the administration s 
efforts in looking at the 1985 farm bill by holding hearings in vari- 
ous parts of the country, perhaps not formal hearings but getting 
people together from various elements of the agricultural commu- 
nity. I have seep only the press reports from those meetings; know 
that at least part of the testimony has been related almost specifi- 
cally to a market orientation for the 1985 farm bill; and it seems 
today that we have under discussion the concept of acreage limita- 
tions or at least building a base so that you can proceed in the di- 
rection of a greater control, a more specific control on the farm 
than the free market concept would bring to us. 

How do you sense that those hearings have gone? Do you think 
most of American agriculture is going to be looking at a return to 
the restrictive programs of the past as opposed to a more open 
world competition in the agricultural marketplace in the future? 
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Mr. Goldberg. Congressman, let me respond this way. I have not 
personally attended either of the two listening sessions but I have, 
of course, been briefed and I have read the same reports that you 
have and I have examined the broad range of witnesses that have 
appeared at both sessions, the one in Chicago and the one out in 
California. I guess the answer to what you are saying is that what 
seems to be coming out loud and clear from all segments of agricul- 
ture — not only producers but processors, marketeers, warehouse- 
men, and so on — is that they would like to give up some of the en- 
tanglements and the restrictions and all the stuff that goes with a 
farm program as you identified earlier, in exchange for more free- 
dom to maximize their resources of production and make some de- 
cisions on their own. 

I think that we are in a position of adjustment, and I guess that 
is why one of the things that we feel is wrong when considering 
this type of legislation today is that it presumes that we are going 
to continue with some form of price support program similar to 
what we have had today, based on bases and so on. However, on 
the other hand, as we commented to Congressman Stenholm and 
others, this bill does remove some of the prior objections to this 
type of activity that has occurred in consideration of previous bills. 
We certainly commend Congressman Stenholm and others for at- 
tacking the problem but we don't think that now, with the jury 
still out on what form of agricultural program producers and 
others see for the 1985 bill, now is the time to get into this kind of 
legislation. 

Mr. Morrison. So you are inclined to feel that the passage of 
this legislation, even though it may be progress in 

Mr. Goldberg. It is progress if you continue the present way of 
doing things, but I think that it automatically assumes that we are 
going to have this kind of legislation. However, to answer your 
question about the listening sessions, in the listening sessions 1 be- 
lieve that the mainstream of American agriculture does favor a 
more market-oriented approach to our present large supply and 
limited marketing situation, particularly as it relates to exports. 

Mr. Morrison. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. I believe I would have to add at this point, in re- 
sponse to your question, the hearings that this committee has con- 
ducted, 2 days, and the hearings that I have participated in and, I 
think, other members of this committee, do not get quite the same 
message coming from the country and the farm organizations as 
far as the pursuit of a market-oriented agricultural policy with no 
regard whatsoever for the need of supply management. 

I would say that my interpretation — subject to correction from 
any member of this committee — of what we have heard is that we 
are looking for more effective, market-oriented supply manage- 
ment. Therein is the reason for this legislation. This is not presup- 
posing what the 1985 farm bill will encompass but it is saying if we 
are going to have supply management, let's design a program that 
will be effective. I think everyone, including the Secretary, has 
agreed that what we have done in the past has not been as effec- 
tive as it should be. 

Mr. Engush. Would the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Stenholm. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. English. I think the gentleman makes a very good point. I. 
would state that the real question that is going to be facing farm- 
ers in the 1985 farm bill is whether they want to take charge of 
their own fate; whether they want to try to deal with their prob- 
lems or whether they want to, as the Secretary has suggested in 
the past, pray for a natural disaster. It is do something or do noth- 
ing; that is the choice that faces the farmers, and I have yet to 
meet a farmer who wouldn't prefer to sell his products. 

However, the fact of the matter is, we have lost 25 percent of our 
export markets in the last 2 years and we have chosen to sit back 
and do nothing about it. We have taken a few trips overseas and 
we have done a little gladhanding, but that isn't selling any of our 
products overseas. I think the real question is whether we are 
going to take charge and become aggressive in our sales overseas, 
and whether we are going to take charge and bring supply and 
demand in balance and in line here at home. That means taking 
control of your own fate. I think what the Secretary has proposed 
for us to do is to do nothing except sit and pray for a natural disas- 
ter, and I don't think that that is what most farmers support at all. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Olin. 

REMARKS OF HON. JAMES R. OLIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Mr. OuN. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I would like to make a couple of observations. On this point it is 
very clear to me, not having been in agriculture a whole long time, 
but it is very clear from my conversations with farmers in my dis- 
trict that what they really want is some reasonable amount of sta- 
bility and some reasonable amount of rational policy so they can 
plan their lives, their economic lives, with some degree of having 
some decent control. They don't like the instability that they have 
been getting in the last 4 or 5 years. They don't like the radical 
movements. They can't plan their businesses and they can't suc- 
ceed, and they are having an awful time. They want some good 
sound policies. 

I would like to identify with the remarks of the full committee 
chairman when he spoke of the desirability of pursuing this l^isla- 
tion in advance of the main farm bill. I think that when you think 
about it, we are talking about a farm bill that is going to be quite 
complex. We have a lot of things about the farm program that 
need to be corrected. It is obviously costing too much. It is too vola- 
tile. It is based on acreage bases that are not really very close to 
reality. It has a lot of inflexibility in it; it is not self-correcting. 

It seems to me it is pretty evident that with the complex situa- 
tion here, both on the question of how much we ought to be grow- 
ing and what our incentives ought to be, that we are going to be 
better off in constructing a good, reasonable farm bill if we take it 
step-by-step, and this is one fundamental step: How much should 
we be producing? What should our basic program be? Obviously we 
are going to have to have some reasonable relationship between 
production and market in order for anything to happen that is 
good for the country and good for the farmers. 
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I think I would commend the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Sten- 
holm, for bringing this legislation forward. It provides an opportu- 
nity for the farm community to think this aspect of it through and 
arrive at some consensus which then is capable of being incorporat- 
ed in the main farm bill. If we take these major pieces of our 
puzzle here we are putting together, and take each one and analyze 
it in maybe a little more rational form before we get to this crisis 
that we will finally end up with the whole farm bill, you have a 
much better chance of reaching rational decisions with regard to 
the major, fundamental pieces of the puzzle and avoiding the exces- 
sive horse trading that comes at the end of a bill when everybody 
is trying to figure out how they are going to get the most out of it, 
and a lot of damage is frequently done in bills. 

I am not saying that that is going to happen here, but I would 
like to urge the Secretary of Ag^culture ana Mr. Goldberg to give 
some further consideration to whether or not you shouldn t accept 
the idea that this is worth talking about, worth working through — 
you like some of the things that are proposed here — with the idea 
we can sort of get that talked through and get it a little bit behind 
us, sort of put it on the shelf. It then can be fine-tuned, if neces- 
sanr, when we finally get to putting the main pieces of this bill to- 
getner. I would be interested in any comments you have on that. 
What is so illogical about that process? 

Mr. Goldberg. Well, I guess we believe. Congressman, that while 
this addresses some of the inequities and lack of success that we 
have had under existing legislation as it applies, we don't feel that 
it is all that so technical that this consideration — if the direction 
continues the way it has continued in the past — that this kind of 
legislation cannot be considered as a part of the new farm bill. I 
guess our feeling there is that, as the chairman said before he left, 
he wanted some tools. Well, I agree with him. Tools are necessary 
in order to build anything but if you get too many tools outside the 
area of what you are trying to build, you can't build too much. 

I just think that some of the parts of the puzzle, so to speak, or 
parts of the finished product, those parts should aJl be considered 
at the same time so that you can come out with a combination of 
what Congressman Stenholm mentioned, and that is something not 
dissimilar, not a total departure from price support ideas or even 
acreage reductions but in the greater context of what people really 
want, the Congress wants to pass, the administration and so on, in 
terms of legislation. I think it is that important to consider all 
those things at that time and not now. 

Mr. Gun. If the Secretaiy would take one more comment, that is 
that this legislation certainly is not taken out of context of the 
whole. It doesn't prevent later integration, and I certainly would 
urge Mr. Goldberg to give further consideration that you might 
really — the Department and we all — might benefit quite a bit by 
pursuing this idea and developing it, and then fitting it into the 
whole later rather than trying to get all of the ideas, and in the 
final analysis we get there in 1985, we have to get this job done, 
and suddenly it's a great big crescendo with a huge amount of mill- 
ing around, different people positioning themselves as you know 
occurs on these bills. I would be pretty sure myself in my own 
mind, and I bet you are too, that you are going to have a much 
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tougher time coming up with a good, rational, sound end answer if 
approached that way. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Frankun. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. English. 

Mr. Engush. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goldberg, I want to continue to follow this approach that I 
mentioned earlier because I think it is very important. Now, as I 
imderstcuid, again, what you are sa3ring is that the target price is 
an incentive for farmers to produce. Now it was my understcuidLng 
and my recollection, as far as legislation is concerned, that a 
person can obtain a target price assurance or, for that matter, the 
loan rate only if he participates in the program, and the Secretary 
then has the authority to outline and to state what those require- 
ments might be contained in the program — how much acreage is to 
be reduced, what other requirements the Secretary might deem to 
prescribe. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Goldberg. The target price. Congressman, encourages a pro- 
ducer to produce to the maximum that he can under the law and 
with administrative regulations in the program. I might add, Con- 
gressman — you mentioned earlier about the export situation — high 
target prices in this country also encourage producers in every 
other section of the world to overproduce. 

Mr. Engush. All right. Let's stop right there and explain that to 
me. Exactly how does our target price — which states that in order 
to receive this kind of assurance you have to participate in a reduc- 
tion in production as prescribed by the Secretary — how does that 
work as far as increasing our domestic production as well as for- 
eign production? Go through this step-by-step and explain that to 
me. 

Mr. Goldberg. It encourages, within the base established with 
the restricted things that a producer can do, particularly in wheat, 
to raise wheat to the outside limits of his capability and within the 
framework of the program. 

Mr. Engush. All right. 

Mr. Goldberg. It does not always necessarily mean that he is 
going to overproduce. 

Mr. Engush. Well, let's stop right there and let's 

Mr. Goldberg. I would like to complete it if I could, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Engush. I want to make sure I don't misimderstcuid you, if 
you don't mind. I don't want any slipping by here real fast so that 
we don't understand exactly what it is we are talking about. 

Let's take this theoretical farmer out here. He has 100 acres. The 
Secretary prescribes that, in order for him to participate, he is 
going to have to reduce 20 percent so he is going to have to produce 
on 80 acres of land instead of 100 acres of land, so he cuts back. He 
participates in the program. He goes out and he seeds his crop. 
Now do you think the Good Lord, then, is going to prescribe that 
that wheat that is on that 80 percent is going to grow more than it 
would have otherwise grown? 

Mr. Goldberg. No, Congressman, but as I pointed out earlier, we 
erode some of those things administratively — sometimes within the 
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framework of Congress' pressures, sometimes the Secretary him- 
self • 

Mr. English. Wait a minute, now. What does that have to do 
with target price? 

Mr. Goldberg. Well, wait a minute. You're talking about produc- 
tion now, and FU get to the target. 

Mr. Engush. But that's what the incentive is. We are talking 
about that the target price is causing that land to grow more than 
it would have otherwise grown. Now if we hadn't had a reduction — 
if the Secretary says, "Now in order to get this money you don't 
have to cut back 20 percent"— then that farmer would have plant- 
ed 100 percent. Now, somehow he is going to grow more on 80 acres 
of land than he would have grown on 100 acres of land otherwise. 

Mr. Goldberg. Realistically, Congressman, the percentages that 
are prescribed by the Secretary are the percentages that are man- 
dated by Congress. 

Mr. Engush. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Goldberg. After you get down to the nitty-gritty of establish- 
ing the rules and you incorporate all the other little parts of it, 
those percentages don't add up the same as they did originally. 

Mr. Engush. Cite to me in the law, Mr. Goldberg, where the 
Congress states that the Secretary will have a 10, 15, 20, 30, what- 
ever percentage it is, reduction, acreage reduction? Cite to me 
where the Congress tells the Secretary what that percentage is 
going to be, or even if there is going to be any at all? 

Mr. Goldberg. The Congress does not tell the Secretary that, 
but 

Mr. Engush. Then why did you just say that it did? 

Mr. Goldberg. You come from Oklahoma, sir, and the Congress 
has asked the Secretary within his discretionary authority, to 
allude to some of the other things I mentioned earlier 

Mr. Engush. His discretionary authority? 

Mr. Goldberg. That has to do with the double-cropping problem, 
the haying and grazing, the summer fallow. All of those things add 
production acres. 

Mr. Engush. Let's go back to this 100-acre farm we're talking 
about, and explain to me how he gets more production out of 80 
acres than he would out of 100 acres, just simply because there is a 
target price — an incentive to go to 80 acres as opposed to that 100 
acres. How does that production increase, and how does the fact 
that he is cut back from 100 acres to 80 acres, how does that get 
some fellow in France to grow more grain? 

Mr. Goldberg. If you didn't have all the incentives in the pro- 
gram. Congressman, I would question whether he would go in full 
tilt and produce all of what we are suggesting. 

Mr. Engush. Now what is it that he is producing on those 80 
acres that he wouldn't be producing otherwise? You re going into 
production full tilt on 80 acres as opposed to going into full tilt on 
100 acres. I don't understand. Where is your logic on that? 

Mr. Goldberg. Congressman, some farmers, if it were just a vol- 
untary situation, determining the cost of fertilizer, seed, chemicals, 
and everything else, and you did not have the incentive for the 
target prices, all of those programs, I would rather imagine that 
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you would find better conservation practices and less production. 
Vou would not go to the 100 acres. 

Mr. English. Now, let's look at that. Now we had that kind of 
situation taking place. We came out with a program that the Secre- 
tary came out with, announced in August, which farmers didn't 
find particularly attractive. Now in my good State they went out 
and they planted every acre they had. Do you know why they 
planted every acre they had? Because they are businessmen and, 
like any other businessmen, when they find themselves in a finan- 
cially strapped situation they try to maximize the use of the re- 
sources that they have. They try to get everydoUar that they possi- 
bly can out of those assets that they have. That's what every good 
businessman does, and that's what these farmers are trying to do, 
so they didn't follow your theory. They went the other direction. 
They had to. They didn't have any choice. They had to maximize 
and bring every dollar they possibly could out of every acre that 
they had. They had no choice because the price forced them into 
that position. Now how does that square with your theory? 

Mr. Goldberg. Obviously, Congressman, your theory and my 
theory are 

Mr. Engush. No, it's not theory. That's fact. That's not theory. 
You are talking theory and I am talking fact, because it happened. 
It was your program, your Secretary s program that went out 
there, and the participation in the State of Oklahoma at that time 
was below 50 percent, down — if I remember correctly — about 45 

Eercent. The one factor that they kept harping on is. If we could 
ave some hajring and grazing, then we could afford to participate 
in the program, and they got that additional incentive, even 
though the Secretary had fought it. 

Now tell me, as a little sidelight here, what was it in that wheat 
bill, other than freezing target prices, that the Secretary didn't 
have authority to do anyway? Was there anything in there that he 
didn't have authority to do? 

Mr. Goldberg. I think freezing the target price is a monumental 
change, Congressman, from where we were. 

Mr. English. I'm talking about what else is there in that bill, 
other than freezing target prices, he didn't have the authority to 
do? 

Mr. Goldberg. Paid diversion. 

Mr. Engush. He didn't have the authority for paid diversion? 

Mr. Goldberg. Oh, yes, he did have the authority. You're right. 
He had that. 

Congressman, I don't remember the Oklahoma signup but I be- 
lieve it was at least 50 percent before that bill. 

Mr. Engush. No, it wasn't. I object. It wasn't. I hate to tell you 
that. I wish it was, but it wasn't. It was about 45 percent, 47 per- 
cent, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Goldberg. That's even considerably above what our original 
projections were. That isn't too bad. 

Mr. Engush. If that was your original projections, evidently you 
weren't too interested in getting many people to participate. You 
obviously didn't provide any additional incentives but, after the 
wheat bill is passed, we are getting greater participation, greater 
participation. Why? Because the incentives are there. 
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Now let's get back onto this 100-acre fellow. Now you come back 
and tell me that for some reason he is going to go out there and 
produce more on that 80 acres than he did on the 100 acres, and 
you still haven't gotten me convinced on how that is done. 

Mr. Goldberg. Congressman, for 40 years we have had soil 
banks, we have had set-asides, we have had diverted acres, we have 
had all different names but basically they were designed to accom- 
plish the same purpose. In a given year — depending upon what 
weather conditions, modem teclmology and scientific miprovement 
in agriculture, increased 3rields, what a^business has done for 
American agriculture in the areas of fertilizers and chemicals and 
seeds that I alluded to earlier — those all contribute to improved 
and increased production. It also makes a farmer more efficient, 
and hopefully it will help make him a little bit more money. 

Mr. Engush. I don't disagree with a thing. 

Mr. Goldberg. The farmer, as you point out, is a smart business- 
man, and how he looks at the program and how he can maximize 
production in order to get the most out of both the price support 
program and production himself, he will do. 

Mr. Engush. I don't disagree with that. 

Mr. Goldberg. As you point out, he doesn't have any choice be- 
cause those programs give him the incentive. You ask why a target 
price has anything to do with it, and I am here to tell you that it 
has an awful lot to do with it. 

Mr. English. All right, now. Let's stop right there. Now tell me 
what the objective of the prc^am is. 

Mr. Goldberg. I know what the objective of the prc^ram is. Con- 
gressman, but it doesn't work. 

Mr. Engush. What is it? 

Mr. Goldberg. It's to reduce production in line with our demand 
for existing and 

Mr. Engush. Why do we do that? 

Mr. Goldberg, miy do we do that? 

Mr. Engush. Yes. 

Mr. Goldberg. Theoretically, so it will improve farm income, and 
we can adjust our supplies in relation to demand. 

Mr. English. To strengthen market price, right? 

Mr. Goldberg. And it doesn't happen. 

Mr. English. I see. You don't believe in supply and demand? 

Mr. Goldberg. Yes, sir, I certainly do. 

Mr. Engush. Well, then, if you believe in supply and demand 
and you are going to reduce the supply, what does the law of eco- 
nomics tell you is going to happen? 

Mr. Goldberg. If you reduce the supply? 

Mr. Engush. Yes. 

Mr. Goldberg. If you effectively reduce it, or try to reduce it? 

Mr. English. If you effectively reduce it. 

Mr. Goldberg. If you effectively reduce supply in the total world 
market— and you have to take the whole thinig in its context— you 
will increase demand. 

Mr. English. Wait a minute, now. The total world market, Mr. 
Goldberg? Wait a minute, now. We are talking about here in the 
United States. I don't know that we have a farm prc^ram for the 
whole world. 
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Mr. GoLDBBRO. We have a farm program the whole world re- 
sponds to. I can tell you that, Congressman. 

Mr. English. We respond to the French; we respond to the Cana- 
dians; we respond to the Australians. Everybody responds to each 
other because we are competitors. 

Mr. GoLDBBRO. Yes; we have made it a little easier for them to 
respond to us. 

Mr. English. I don't know about that. Maybe we have. Mavbe 
you're right. You could be, when I see some of the responses that 
we have nad to some of the challenges that we have ffotten from 
abroad, and we lust go back and we say, ''Well, that's all the farm- 
er's fault. Our farmer is just making too much money." That has 
been what our response has been. 

Now the question I want to ask you, though tell me — here in the 
United States we are going to produce less wheat than we would 
have otherwise, unless you think that you can produce more wheat 
on that 80 acres than you would have on the 100 acres— now tell 
me, if you reduce that supply, what happens? Don't you strengthen 
market price? 

Mr. GoLDBBRG. If you effectively reduce it. 

Mr. Engush. ok. Now if we are not going to effectively—^ 

Mr. GoLDBBRG. We don't dd that. 

Mr. Engush. If it is not going to be effective, explain to me, 
then, how you can produce more on 80 acres than you can produce 
on 100 acres? 

Mr. Goldberg. I think. Congressman, I have tried to reispond to 
that question. 

Mr. English. It has been pretty weak. I haven't understood it, 
and I daresay that nobody in this audience has understood it. 

Mr. Frankun. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Engush. I would be happy to ^eld. 

Mr. Frankun. I heard complaints from the wheat-growing 
States earlier about the Southeastern States and the new attitude 
toward double cropping and, particularly, planting wheat. Were it 
not for a high target price, do you think that those Southeastern 
States would have gone to double cropping wheat and, therefore, 
caused the problem that exists now of oversupply? 

Mr. Engush. If the Southeastern States ngure that they can 
make a dollar ofT wheat by double cropping, and they could still 
remain in the program by performing those poor conservation prac- 
tices, I see no reason why they wouldn't. I would agree with you if 
the gentleman's point is that we made a very serious error in 1981, 
in allowing people who have not traditionally grown those products 
to get in and still participate in the pn^am. 

Mr. Frankun. If the gentleman would continue to yield, I would 
like to further point out that in your example of the 100-acre 
farmer in Oklahoma, and as far as it applies to the total wheat pro- 
gram of the country, I don't think we can look at it in that concept. 
We also have to look at what that 100-acre farmer's program in 
Oklahoma will do the 100-acre farmer's program in Muusissippi. If 
it encourages him to set aside 20 acres and raise 80 acres of wheat 
that he wasn't raising the year before, then we haven't effectively 
attacked the problem of supply and demand for wheat. 
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Mr. English. As I pointed out to the gentleman* if you're talking 
about normal crop acreage and the serious error that the adminis- 
tration made in dropping normal crop acreage and allowing people 
who had not grown wheat previously to get into production of 
wheat and participate in the program, I would absolutely and total- 
ly agree with the gentleman. However, you still come back, regard- 
less of whether you are talking about whether the Southeast is in- 
volved in the production of wheat or not, we are talking about the 
total production nationwide. They are going to grow wheat regard- 
less, ^ they can participate in the program. That is exactly the 
point, and I would totally agree. 

Now the question I would like to get back to Mr. Goldberg with, 
though, is if we are going to cut back 20 percent of the acreage that 
is producing wheat— nationwide or in the State of Oklahoma or on 
a 100-acre farm — how in the world can you grow more on that 80 
percent than you could on the 100 percent? That is what amazes 
me. I never have figured out that logic. Have you an answer, Mr. 
Goldberg? 

Mr. Goldberg. I think the fallacy. Congressman, is that you 
automatically assume that if you cut acres, you cut bushels, and 
that isn't the way it works out. 

Mr. Engush. No; what you are automatically assuming is that 
you can grow more on 80 percent of the acreage than you can on 
100 percent of the acreage. That's what you are saying. 

Mr. Goldberg. It depends. 

Mr. English. OK. Explain to me how it depends. 

Mr. Goldberg. I think I've been through it a couple of times 
now. 

Mr. English. Try it one more time. I'm a little slow. Let's just 
take it step-by-step and see if you can get me to understand that. 

Mr. Goldberg. No, Congressman, I don't think you're dow. Per- 
sistent, not slow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. English. OK. Let's try it in little bitty steps, then, and 
maybe I'll understcuid it, because I sure don't imderstand it. If I'm 
not slow, then somebody is missing something someplace. 

Mr. Goldberg. Basically, your question is. How do you produce 
more wheat on fewer acres than you did on more acres? 

Mr. English. That's right. 

Mr. Goldberg. How you do that, I guess, from a technical stand- 
point I tried to point out earlier: No. 1, weather conditions. 

Mr. Engush. Now, you're going to have the same weather re- 
gardless of whether you've got 100 acres or 80 acres. I mean, the 
sun is not going to shine any different, unless you think the Good 
Lord is involved in this thing. 

Mr. Goldberg. Except you don't have the history of what would 
have happened either way. 

Mr. Engush. As I said, what we are talking about, we are cut- 
ting back. Either we cut back or we don't. It doesn't matter what 
the history is or anything else. If we cut back, there is no way that 
the weather is going to be any different for that 80 acres than it 
would have been for the 100 acres, so the weather is out. Now, 
what else? 
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Mr. GoiJ)RKRG. However, ir you didn't plant the 100 acres, how 
are you going to know what you got, even though you plantcsd only 
80 acres? That's my point. 

Mr. English. Next year the weather is going to be the same 

Mr. GoLDBKRO. Not necessarily. 

Mr. En(;lisii. All right, let's put it this way: Tomorrow is May li, 
right? 

Mr. GoLDBKRO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. English. Now I'm going to take a gamble here. I'll bet you 
any amount of money you want to bet, that Mav 3 the weather 
would be the same regardless of whether I planteclHO or 100 acres. 
[Laughter.) 

Now if you've got some kind of insight as to how that 20 percent 
difference in acreage planting is going to change the weather con- 
ditions over that land, then I m going to give up because you've got 
something going I don't know about. 

Mr. RoHKRTS. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ENC2MSH. I'd like to get an answer to how this thing changes. 

Mr. RoHKRTS. Maybe I could help. 

Mr. English. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Roberts. I will take even smaller steps than the little bitty 
steps. 

Mr. English. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Roberts. We had an amendment before the committee sever- 
al years ago when we were considering the farm bill, to adjust the 
loan rate for the amount of average rainfall that fell on farm coun- 
trv. We about had it passed until the corn boys really figured out 
what we were up to. (Laughter.] 

However, I think that does have a bearing. I think the weather 
does have a bearing on this. In my country you're not talking 
about 100 acres. Let s move it up to 500 acres, and 250 of that has 
to lay idle if in fact we are going to have any crop next year. The 
problem with the program — and I realize you want program integ- 
rity — is that if you do not allow these people to produce and take 
part in the program, and have the timely announcement and recog- 
nize that conservation practice, they don't go to double-cropping as 
they do in Mr. Franklin's area but they go to continuous cropping. 
Then you get 500 acres in production, and then you get into a lot of 
different practices that do not have really a good, long-term bene- 
fit, and you get more production. 

That is the thing that alwavs amazes me. We don't have any al- 
ternative. We can't go to another crop, and so the prc^am ends up 
discriminating against the traditional wheat-producing area and 
enfranchising the farmers in Mr. Franklin's area who, quite frank- 
ly, I don't blame for using wheat as a cash crop because they tell 
me that all of the rest of their crops, in terms of their prices, they 
are depressed. When I ask my in-laws from South Carolina why are 
they in the wheat business, they say, "Well, you get the tobacco 
business back to a profitable situation, and cotton and soybeans, 
then we won't go into the wheat business." 

However, we had a Senator from Alabama who held up an im- 
proved wheat program for 2 weeks simply because the Secretary 
did not give more consideration to those farmers who plant cotton 
and soybeans and double-crop wheat. That was an incredible state- 
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ment, as far as I was concerned, and points out the value of this 
bill to get back to an NCA, so that there is some long-term plan- 
ning and we don't have these problems that would arise. 

Mr. English. I think the gentleman makes a good point, but he 
still doesn't enlighten me why, on May 3, the weather is going to 
be different if I plant 80 percent than if I plant 100 percent. That is 
the question I am trying to get answered. 

Mr. Stenholm. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. English. I would be happy to yield. 

Does the gentleman know why it is going to be different on May 
3 if you plant 80 percent as opposed to 100 percent? 

Mr. Stenholm. I am about as confused with the little bitty steps 
as I was the intermediate steps, as I am with the long steps. I don't 
believe we are going to ascertain an answer to that question. 

Mr. Engush. All right. Let's move on, then. If we have this little 
hole here, in the theory that the Department is operating under, 
let's see if we can take the next step. 

Mr. Goldberg. I could try one 

Mr. English. What do you have besides the weather, now, Mr. 
Goldberg? 

Mr. Goldberg. Can I try one more answer, Congressman? 

Mr. Engush. Sure. 

Mr. Goldberg. Fine. Basically, acres are not acres, just as some- 
times you are not comparing, say, apples with apples. What I am 
sa3ring is that where you have a voluntary program and you are 
only going to be allowed to plant 80 acres instead of 100 acres — not 
comply with conservation practices, not do anything else, but maxi- 
mize the best you can do under the prc^ram that has been estab- 
lished — you are going to select the very best acres you've got. 
Given whatever the weather at May 3, 4, or whatever happens, 
that is how you have an opportunity to do better than you might 
have done if you had gone the other way. 

Mr. English. Still, though— to follow your line of thinking, 
then — one would have to assume for some reason that that farmer, 
if he has the opportunity to go out and plant 100 percent, isn't 
going to plant his best acres. What I would suggest to you, Mr. 
Goldberg, he is going to plant those good acres regardless of wheth- 
er he is in the program or out of the program. Tliat still gets back 
to, if you are planting 100 percent, 100 percent is all. I would agree 
with you wholeheartedly that if he is going to lay out 20 percent, 
the 20 percent is going to be the worst acres he has, but I still say 
that you can't produce more on 80 percent than you can on 100 
percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I'm afraid I'm not getting too far down the road 
with this. I appreciate your patience. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stenholm. Any other questions? 

Mr. Frankun. Mr. Chairman, could I be recognized for just 1 
minute? 

Mr. Stenholm. Yes, Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Frankun. I would like to ask Secretary Goldberg if you 
know the figures for the PIK program that we have just been 
through and experienced, about the percentage of acres that were 
set aside and the resulting reduction in total production because of 
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that tremendous set-aside. Did the production decrease equally 
with the percentage of land set aside under the PIK prosram? 

Mr. Goldberg. I think the answer is no, but I don t have the 
numbers. 

Mr. Frankun. I think we all realize— I will yield in just a 
minute— I think we all realize that we didn't have a resulting re- 
duction in production equivalent to the percentage of land that was 
set aside. I think we can all agree to that. Wlw not? 

Mr. Engush. Would the gentleman yield? We may not all agree. 

Mr. Goldberg. You mean why not? 

Mr. Frankun. Why didn't we? If we reduced, if we set aside 50 
percent of our farmland under the PIK program, why didn't we get 
a 50-percent decrease in the amoimt that we produced? 

Mr. Goldberg. We get into farming practices and what acres are 
reduced for those that comply, and then the increases in produc- 
tion and productivity amongst those that don't participate in tlie 
program, so 

Mr. Engush. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Volkmer. Would the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Frankun. I would be glad to yield to Mr. English. 

Mr. Engush. First of all, tf the gentleman could tell us what pro- 
duction would have been if we hadn't had the program, perhaps 
then we could determine whether it was 50 percent or not. 

Second, I would certainly agree, and I have with Mr. Goldberg, 
and I don't think there is any debate over the fact that if a farmer 
is going to lay out some acreage, he is going to lay out the worst 
acreage he has. Therefore, I suppose you could say that from a con- 
servation stcmdpoint there may be value in that, but I would agree 
with that approach if that is what the gentleman is sa3dng. 

Third, if the gentleman is pointing out that the PIK prc^ram is 
not the best way to reduce production, I would wholeheartedly 
agree with that, and I think that we spent a lot of money that 
could have been better spent otherwise. 

Mr. Roberts. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Franklin. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Roberts. In Kansas, at least, we had 19 percent fewer acres 
under cultivation than we did the year before under PIK, but the 
wheat crop was roughly the same as the year previous. The differ- 
ence was that we had adequate moisture — ^and we are back to the 
rainfall business — but we had a good moisture and we had a great 
crop. The year before we had a freeze that destroyed one-third of 
our crop. 

I think the key factor is, what would the surplus have been over- 
all if we had not had PIK? Most of the estimates that I have been 
able to obtain from the Kansas ASCS ofiKce and the USDA indicate 
that we would have had a carryover of around 2 billion bushels in- 
stead of about 1.3 billion. No, it did not reduce the surplus to the 
extent that we would like to have the prices where they are, but in 
terms of at least preventing more of a surplus and continued prices 
that would just be a real disaster over and above what we have, I 
think it was effective. 

Mr. Frankun. Mr. Chairman, since I still have the time, if I 
could I would like to move back to the subject which I thought we 
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were here about, and that is to discuss this specific bill, if I could, 
and direct a question to the chairman concerning his bill. 

In my area we have the ability to produce all of the covered crop 
commodities. Just for example, let's assume that I have a farmer 
that has 100 acres, and he has established a base of a fourth in feed 
grains, a fourth in cotton, a fourth in wheat, and a fourth in rice. 
Under your proposal, could that farmer then determine, by increas- 
ing two of his crop commodities that are covered by 25 percent, to 
plant half his place in rice and half his place in cotton, and not 
plant any feed grains, any corn? Do you understcmd my question? 

Mr. Stenholm. Let me take a run at it. 

Mr. Frankun. He has established an equal 25-acre base in 
wheat, com, rice, and cotton. 

Now, under your bill, can he then say, "Well, with that estab- 
lished base I am going to plant 50 acres to cotton and 50 acres to 
rice. 

Mr. Stenholm. He can over a period of time. He can make a 
change of 25 percent of any of his individual crop acreage bases 
after 1986, and can eventually shift his whole farm into any one of 
those commodities if he so chooses by changing 25 percent of each 
individual crop acreage base in any one year. 

In the first year of the program, 1986, it is our intent to allow 
him to choose the distribution of his individual crop acreage bases 
within his overall farm acreage base, as established with 5-year his- 
tory— 1985, 1984, 1983, 1982, and 1981— to establish his farm acre- 
age base. However, in the first year we propose to allow every indi- 
vidual farmer in the United States to determine how he wants to 
farm in 1986. Now this is the flexibility we are talking about, and 
he sets his base. 

The idea behind this — and it goes back to the philosophical collo- 
quy that we have had between Mr. English and Mr. Goldberg — is 
one that we are going to decide next year, and there is a distinct 
difference of opinion. We have been through this, and we have paid 
dearly because of some experiments over the last 2 years in the 
market-oriented approach. No one argues with that. You can just 
look at the budget, but the hope here is to set aside that argument 
and try to devise a prc^am that will allow producers in your area 
who for various reasons today cannot participate — and we will hear 
some others, not the least of which is the limitation of payments 
issue that is going to trouble us in whatever we do next year — and 
also in Mr. Roberts' area, where we have had time and time again 
proven that a summer fallow producer finds it impossible to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Now if we can set that aside for a moment — and the question you 
asked, I think, is very relevant — the goal of this legislation is to 
devise a base allocation system that will cause your producers and 
Mr. Roberts' producers and Mr. English's producers to not use for 
an excuse, whether valid or otherwise, the manner in which bases 
are created and the rules are applied t6 a given crop year to keep 
them from participating in the prc^am. Now that assumes that 
you are going to have a need of supply management. I happen to 
believe that is a valid assumption, or I wouldn't be pushing the leg- 
islation. 
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Mr. Goldberg has suggested that maybe that is not a valid con- 
sideration; therefore, maybe we ought to put it off until next year. 
I hope Mr. Goldberg will heed our chairman's request to work with 
this committee this time in devising it, and I certainly want to 
work with the gentleman from Mississippi in devising this base 
plan so that we m fact avoid some of the problems that have been 
associated with past supply management programs that don't work 
because I think if there is one thing we €ul agree to, it is that what 
we have been doing is not working, for various reasons. 

However, the question vou asked me, no. You can change up to 
25 percent of any individual crop acreage base, but in 1986 it is 
going to be a determination for tnat year, and then we stert indi- 
vidually the 5-year moving average, in the bill as currently consti- 
tuted. 

Mr. English. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. The gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. English. Just veir briefly, again I would agree with what 
you said. I think vou made a very good point. 

There is one aaditional point tiiat I would make, and that is, any 
legislation — whether it is this le^lation or any other legislation — 
if we have this Secretary of Agriculture back, I think we will have 
to include some requirements that the Secretory act. I don't think 
we can leave it to the Secretory's discretion. The Secretly will 
have to carry them out, and that is where the problem is. We can 
provide the Secretary with the tools — and goodness knows, he has a 
whole host of tools available to him now — ^but the fact is, this Sec- 
retory has refused to use those tools. That is the reason we find 
ourselves in much of the dilemma that we are facing. 

I appreciate the chairman yielding. 

Mr. Stenholm. Any other questions? 

Mr. VoLKMER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Volkmer. 

Mr. Volkmer. I don't know if you wish to discuss the matter I 
discussed with you yesterday at this time, with Mr. Goldberg here, 
or not. However, I have a little different situation in my oistrict 
than Mr. Franklin has proposed but it is similar, except that the 
commodity that is fairly prevalent in my district is one of those 
that is not in the program, as I talked to you yesterda;^. When you 
have rototion of crops like I have in my district, and interchange- 
able, and then throw in soybeans, we raise a problem of diminish- 
ing quote for the crop. 

In other words, if I interchange 1 year soybeans with com, then 
the following year I have reduced my base on my com. I would like 
to know if somehow we can work this out, because we have a prob- 
lem in my district where wheat and soybeans are interchangeable 
on the same land as well as com or milo and soybeans. Therefore, 
without soybeans being in here I can see, if a person feels that it is 
going to be a good year, that you could have a diminishing base for 
your program crops. 

Mr. Stenholm. If the gentleman would yield, we discussed this 
earlier and Mr. Bedell also testified to the same concern that you 
have. It is my intention to work with you and Mr. Bedell and 
others to draft the language to include soybeans and other crops 
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that might be includable in the farm acreage base but not in 
regard to individual crop acreage bases. As long as we have an ELS 
prc^am, as Mr. Skeen is concerned about, as long as we have a 
soybean prc^am in which there are no bases, there are no allot- 
ments, there are no quotas, there is unlimited production, I don't 
propose to change that. 

However, I think we do have to include in the farm acreage base 
a recognition of an example you gave me yesterday, a 100-acre 
farm in which an individual plants all to soybeans 1 year and all to 
com the next year. I think that we have to recognize that, in the 
spirit of this legislation, to provide a system that would equitably 
allow him to participate in the com program in those years in 
which we have a com program, but not have his soybeans afiTected 
so long as they do not wish to be afiTected. Yes, I thmk that can be 
done. 

Mr. VoLKMER. The other question I have is — and I don't know if 
this should be addressed in this bill or if it is addressed in other 
parts of the law — ^but I understcmd that at the present time, if I 
have two separate farms within the same county and operate them 
together, those are put together as far as base is concerned. Is tihiat 
not correct? 

Mr. Goldberg. Yes, sir, I believe they are. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Is that the intention, also, within this l^slation? 

Mr. Stenholm. The intent of this legislation is to approximate as 
closely as possible the current system of ASCS farm numbering 
and the system under which it operates. There is no proposed 
change in this legislation, as yet, to that. 

Mr. VoLKMER. All right. I just wanted to understand that when 
we talk about farm in here we are talking about not just each sepa- 
rate farm but owned and operated basicidly by the same people, 
whether it is a partnership or individual. The allocation, then, 
under farm program or total farm would be those total farms. I 
just wanted to understand that. 

Mr. Roberts. Mr. Chairman, if I could be recognized for just one 
observation, I think probably there isn't a member of this commit- 
tee, if he adopted his hindsight glasses, who could not find fault 
witihi any Secretary of Agriculture or any past administration 
dating from Secretaries Freeman, Hardin, Butz, all the way up, 
and even a former member of this committee who served with dis- 
tinction as a Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary Bergland, on what 
we could have done. I can remember very well some real concern 
and frustration on the part of the fact that President Ford and Sec- 
retary Butz did not declare a set-aside prior to the world supply in- 
creasing so much. 

However, let the record show that while my colleague fix)m Okla- 
homa expresses some concerns that I have, uiat I think this Secre- 
tary has been most responsive in regard to the date of the wheat 
program and the acreage base changes that have taken place under 
very, very difficult circumstcmces in regard to budget consider- 
ations and, yes, politics that have been played on the part of both 
sides of the aisle. We met with the Secretary and he was worried 
about program. integrity but he did yield to our suggestions, and it 
has resulted in increased participation. 
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These are tough, tough decisions in regard to program integrity. 
I appreciate the Secretary's willingness to listen. I wish he had 
acted earlier but then, on the other side of the fence, we delayed 
consideration of all of this in this very committee about 1 year ago, 
so he really didn't have too much of an alternative. Again, I would 
like to thank Mr. Cozart, Mr. Goldberg, and Mr. Hertz for your 
consideration and the part that you played in allowing my farmers 
to at least participate in the program. From that standpoint, I 
think under the backdrop of a very, very difficult time you have 
been responsive. I wanted to make that point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VoLKMER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Volkmer. 

Mr. Volkmer. Could I address one other thing that was brought 
up by Mr. Franklin? That is the question of how does the base con- 
tinue to increase, so you have perhaps the same amount of produc- 
tion in wheat as we did last year. However, isn't it true that some 
people who do not participate increase the amount of acreage that 
tbey 

Mr. Goldberg. Absolutely. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Volkmer. That also then, after the following year, increases 

their base to come within the program 

. Mr. Goldberg. That's exactly right. 

Mr. Volkmer. So we have that problem also, and I think we 
need to address that problem with this legislation, also, if we are 
going to pursue this legislation. Otherwise, for those who don't par- 
ticipate and therefore increase, the following year their base is in- 
creased. You are going to continue to increase your base forever. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Secretary, I too thank you and Mr. Cozart 
and Mr. Hertz for testifying today. Again, I would repeat that I 
hope that you will heed the chairman's request to work with this 
committee on developing this legislation this year in the best possi- 
ble way, in the anticipation that it may be a part of next year's 
1985 farm program. If it is not— as you have suggested, that it may 
be premature — then we have not lost anything by attempting to 
put together a bill in the best possible form and the most workable 
form that may have an effective supply management program, 
should we choose to go that way. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Goldberg. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Next I would like to ask Mr. Earl Pryor, Mr. J.B. 
Cooper, Mr. John S. "Duke" Barr, and Mr. Larry Meyers, if you 
would all gather at the table. We will take each of you in a panel, 
and announce it will be the intent of the committee then to break 
immediately after this panel and reconvene at 2 o'clock with Mr. 
Tommy Fondren. 

I believe Mr. Barr will be here this afternoon. He is not present 
at this time, so I recognize Mr. Earl Pryor of Condon, OR, president 
of the National Association of Wheat Growers. Mr. Pryor. 
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STATEMENT OF EARL PRYOR, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS 

Mr. Pryor. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Congressmen. I will 
attempt to streamline my testimony somewhat, due to the limita- 
tions of time. 

Mr. Stenholm. We will include your entire written statement in 
the record, and would appreciate your summarizing and stating 
those pertinent points you would like to make to the committee. 

Mr. Pryor. Thank you. I would like to go through the entire first 
page of testimony as you have it, to set the stage for what we are 
trying to point out here, and then I will try to summarize as best I 
can. 

The National Association of Wheat Growers appreciates this op- 
portunity to present its comments today on the A^cultural EfR- 
ciency and tlquity Act. I am Earl Pi^or, a wheat farmer from 
Condon, OR, and president of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

Since the mid-1970's the United States has produced a yearly av- 
erage of 2.5 billion bushels of wheat. Considering that acreage re- 
duction programs have been in effect for 5 of these years and that 
many acres have never been planted but are available for wheat 

f>roduction, the production capacity of the United States is quite 
arge and certainly well above 3 billion bushels per year. Even with 
acreage cutbacks, the U.S. production has increased, as have year- 
end supplies as referred to in table 1. Exports as a percentage of 
U.S. wheat production have been declining, and excess stocks have 
accumulated over the past three seasons. 

Four major factors nave contributed to this situation: the rela- 
tive value of the dollar; the world recession and debt load carried 
by many of our trading partners; world oversupply of wheat; and 
competition. With the respect that these forces will continue to 
heavily influence the U.S. wheat outlook, it is important that ad- 
justment programs be as effective as possible and that farmers 
nave as much knowledge as can be provided about the operation of 
future programs. 

H.R. 4565 lays important groundwork for the design of new farm 
program authority, and we commend Congressman Stenholm for 
the effort that went into the development of this proposal. This 
measure addresses some of the most fundamental defects in cur- 
rent farm programs, and it aims to build predictability into future 
farm policy. 

The busnel base for the 1982 session was 90.7 million acres, and 
a record 2.8 billion bushels of wheat were harvested on those 79 
million acres. The participation rate in the 15-percent acreage re- 
duction program was 48 percent, and 5.8 million acres were di- 
verted. 

In 1983 the wheat base grew to 90.9 million acres and a crop of 
2.4 billion bushels was produced with 73 percent participation in a 
combination of acreage reduction, cash, and Payment-In-Kind — 
PIK — Land Diversion Programs. Land diverted under these pro- 
grams amounted to 28 million acres. 

The wheat acreage base for the 1984 Wheat Program is 93.7, and 
perhaps 20 million acres will be diverted under a 20 percent acre- 
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age reduction— 10 percent paid diversion and a 10-20 percent PIK 
Proffram. Production this year will likely average between 2.4 and 
2.6 billion bushels. 

These statistics reveal several things. First, we can see that the 
national wheat acreage base has grown by 3 million acres or about 
3 percent since implementation of the 1981 Farm Act. We also see 
that it has taken increasingly larger acreage cutbacks, ranging 
from 15 percent of the farmer's base acres in 1982 to 30 percent in 
1984, in an attempt to keep production in line with domestic and 
export utilization. Moreover, we find that programs for additional 
acreage diversion must also be offered to gain useful program re- 
sults. 

H.R. 4565 would establish in permanent law the determination of 
an overall cropland base derived from a 5-year rolling average of 
the mcnor program crops grown on a farm, including conservation 
acres. It would establish a system of individual commodity bases 
which would stairstep to arrive at a 5-year rolling average by 1991. 
I think we all understand the other basic concepts of the program. 

In regard to the idea of using a moving 5-year production history, 
it has considerable merit. This approach should build stability into 
annual programs and limit any inflation of base acreage. In doing 
do, it would also make program terms more predictable for farm- 
ers. Giving base credit for land devoted to conserving use is very 
important. This feature will complement future conservation ef- 
forts which must be undertaken. 

We are unsure. of the need for individual commodity bases within 
the farm acreage base, as the provisions of the bill would seem to 
reduce the farmer's flexibility in making annual crop decisions. 
Further, the provision requiring a wheat farmer to report to his 
county ASCS committee any intended change in his crop acreage 
base by May 1, or 60 days before the announcement of the Acreage 
Cutback Program, is totally unworkable. 

Farmers cannot finalize their cropping plans until they learn the 
details of the Government's Commodity Program. Forcing them to 
adjust their bases prior to the program announcement is like 
asking someone to commit himself to a game plan before he has 
been told where the goalposts are. Unfortunately, I think I have 
been in that situation before but I don't want to be there again. 

Also, we note that the legislation does not deal with the matter 
of establishing bases for farmers who are unable to plant and har- 
vest two crops off the same land in a season, or double cropping. 
Any workable base structure will have to deal with double-crop- 
ping practices. 

Provisions in H.R. 4565 for the determination of program yield 
warrant further study on our part. The concept of omitting the 
high and low years of production history in arriving at a 5-year av- 
erage proven yield would appear to run counter to current produc- 
tion trends, thus delaying the appearance of farm efficiencies and 
management improvements in a grower's farm program yield. 
Also, not all farmers mav want to prove their yield. 

In summary, H.R. 4565 makes important progress toward elimi- 
nating the fundamental problems in the operation and administra- 
tion of farm programs. It represents a necessary first step in struc- 
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turing new farm legislation, and we look forward to working with 
the committee toward this end. 

I would like to respond to Congressman Stenholm's concerns. I 
think we have addressed the fact that there is a need to include, 
most likely, soybeans as a part of the base acreage program. It also 
seems like ELS cotton has a place in this program. 

In terms of double cropping and the question about summer 
fallow, particularly in those areas which have over 12 inches of 
annual rainfall, there is occasionally the opportunity for them to 
double crop in those areas and they would run into the same situa- 
tion that we see in other areas. They would be limited in their pro- 
gram management by this scenario and, as Congressman English 
so ably commented, we have to be as efficient as we can be and use 
all of our resources if we are going to survive, so somewhere we 
need to look at that. 

To reiterate again, we are really very pleased to see that conser- 
vation acres would be included as part of the base. That is particu- 
larly acute to myself. I have been a promoter of conservation for 
quite some time and I have lost 650 acres of base because of the 
loss of conservation acres, and I am not the onW one out there. It 
has really been an impediment to any kind of conservation pro- 
gramming. 

In regard to the remark by Congressman Roberts about the July 
1 announcement date, he is very correct in his remark that 
summer fallow areas need that information by March 1. Really, if 
we could develop a program with continuity and some predictabil- 
ity, that kind of a goal would be attainable. As it has been, we are 
certainly not in that position. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pryor appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Pryor. 

We will next hear from Mr. J.B. Cooper, the legislative vice 
president of the Grain Sorghum Producers Association, Roscoe, TX. 
I am more than happy to introduce a constituent here today. J.B., 
welcome. 

STATEMENT OF J.B. COOPER, JR., LEGISLATIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
GRAIN SORGHUM PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad to be here and 
to testify on this bill. 

I want to make a couple of comments before I start my reading. 
The dialog this morning has shown us that we have a problem, and 
we are trying in this bill to take some historical facts and data that 
we have us€»d in the past in bases and yields and establish some- 
thing for the future, so that we will be familiar with it and not be 
tied to something in the past that has been a problem. 

The farmer out on the turn row and in the cofTee shop is ready 
for an honest appraisal of this situation, to look at it, because we 
recognize we do not have a long-range farm program or policy in 
the United States that we can bank on. The farmer has a problem 
everyyear: "Well, what am I going to do this year? What can I 
do." They are all ready and willing to do their part to produce a 
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Cofitable prcNluction in agriculture if th^ believe that their neigh- 
re will do the eame with them. 

Therefore, I eee this proeram on baees and yields as a good build- 
ing block that will allow tanners to have confidence in the future 
of any type program; that they will know ahead of time how they 
can react to that. We have a survey from our organization, that 
has been rendered to us from our members. The question. "Do you 
favor a supply management program to keep supplies of grain in 
balance with demand,'' we had 94 percent favoring yes on that. 
Their method of it was throufl[h a supply management program 
with mandatory controls. That is true or our membership and our 
farmers in the coffee shop. 

With that, I will get into my prepared statement. I am J.B. 
Cooper, Jr., from Roscoe, Tex. I am a farmer, and legislative vice 
president of the Grain Sorghum Producers Association. Our nation- 
al office is located in Abernethy, TX, the center of the grain sor- 
ghum belt. I appreciate the opportunity to speak for GSPA in sup- 
port of the Agricultural Efficiency and Equitv Act of 1983 whidi 
Congressman Charles Stenholm has introduced as H.R. 4565. 

I would like to submit to the committee GSPA's pnmosal for the 
1985 farm program legislation. We call our plan the National Food 
and Fiber Security Program. I encourage you to note the principal 
objectives of this plan: to return agriculture to a profitable posi- 
tion; to secure an adequate but manageable U.S. proiduction of food 
and fiber; and to reduce Government costs. 

We are submitting this proposal to you at this time because we 
want you to see that the procedures we propose for the operation of 
a supply management program are almost identical ton.R. 4565. 
We have worked closely with Congressman Stenholm in develop- 
ment of this plan. 

GSPA is firm in its belief that future farm programs must hold 
production in line with consumption. If you will look at the record, 
you will see that this country produced more com and sorghum 
than we could sell in the last 6 out of 8 years. The only 2 years in 
which we did not overproduce were 1980, a year of widespread and 
severe drought, and 1983 when drought and PIK combined to 
sharply reduce production. 

Because overproduction was allowed to continue year after year, 
the burdensome surplus depressed prices and created the necessity 
for the very expensive and dramatic PIK program. If we had pre- 
vented these stocks from building as we went along, PIK would not 
have been needed. A 5-percent reduction at most, or in some cases 
a 2-percent reduction, would have been all that was needed to hold 
the proper balance on our production with supply for sale. 

Since Congressman Stenholm introduced H.R. 4565, GSPA has 
continued to hold meetings and discussions on this bill and our 
plan with farmers throughout the sorghum belt. There are a few 
provisions that we feel would strengthen the bill, to make it more 
acceptable to a minority of the producers. We have also modified 
our plan in trying to line up with this program. 

One revision which we believe would be necessary relates to the 
farm acreage base, which we in GSPA call the farm NCA. H.R. 
4565 states that the FAB for a farm cannot exceed the total culti- 
vated acres. While we originally felt this was good, we have deter- 
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mined that we would lose the support^'farih^rs in iregiiHis where 
doublenrropping is a normal practioa Wevnow recdmmend that the 
FAB be set at the average plantings of basic crops for the previous 
5 years. 

We especially like the provision thart a farmer can swap one crop 
acreagei base, what we call a commodity base, for another. H.It. 
4565 limits the swap to 25 percent of the rAB during any year, and 
states that a farmer cannot more than double any commodity acre^ 
age in 1 year. Our board recommends that no more than 20 percent 
of the FAB be exchanged in 1 year and that no restriction be 
placed on the amount of swap of any commodity within that range. 

Our reasoning is that H.R. 4565 limits a farmer to those basic 
crops he is planting at the time the program goes into effect. The 
GSPA plan permits a farmer to exchange up to 20 percent of the 
FAB for another basic crop, whether or not he has planted it 
before. This would be very important to farmers who have been 
planting only one or two of the basic crops. The GSPA plan would 
also allow a farmer to increase a small CAB faster. In both plans 
the total FAB would remain the same, of course. 

Under H.R. 4565, a CAB exchange would be subject to a rolling 
5-year average. The new CAB would be averaged with the previous 
4 years to establish the CAB for the following year. In the GSPA 
plan the CAB, once established, would remain constant except 
when exchanged. Then, when a swap is requested and approved, 
the new CAB is treated in the same way as the original one. 

GSPA's Food and Fiber Security Program does not have provi- 
sion for farm yields because we recommend the future feed grain 
program set the loan levels at the national average cost of produc- 
tion. There would be no deficiency payment and there would be no 
need for individual farm yields for that purpose. If the target price 
concept is to be continued in any commodities, the provisions for 
establishing the farm yields should be written as they are in H.R. 
4565. 

Mr. Chairman, you can see that the changes we recommend are 
really minor, but we think they would strengthen H.R. 4565. We do 
support H.R. 4565 as an important first step in writing a workable 
farm program. By establishing permanent formulas, this program 
would free both farmers and administrators of much of the year-to- 
year uncertainty which accompanies the present system. It gives 
farmers the flexibility they need to adjust to changes in farming 
practice or market demand and, at the same time, provides a 
framework for holding production in line with consumption. 

We must have a good supply management program, or the food 
and fiber system that we have, that the American people take for 
granted, will be gone forever. 

I have also included a chart of USDA's cost-of-production esti- 
mates since 1980, showing their bottom-line profit or loss on the 
major U.S. crops on a per acre basis, to show how much it is cost- 
ing this Nation to continue producing under the present system. 
On the next page of my testimony you will note that all the crops 
except peanuts are showing a significant loss for the last several 
years. Peanuts, as you are aware, are under a mandatory control 
on domestic production. 
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Wa encourage this committee to pais H.R. 4665. I thank you 
affain for the opportunity to preeent the viewa of the Grain Sor- 
ghum Producers Association. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thanlc you, Mr. Cooper. Without objection, we 
will include in the record both the USDA oost-of-production sheet 
that you made reference to, and also the National Food and Fiber 
Security Program that you made reference to. I would have that 
placed in the record also and encourage all of my colleagues on the 
committee to study it very carefully as we continue our delibera- 
tions on the 1985 farm bill. 

[The attachments follow:] 
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USOA COST OF PMOUCTION 
NET PROFIT OR LOSS(-) PER ACRE* 



CORN 
U. S. Average 


S3.40 


1581 
-140.90 


1982 
-$61.27 


(Est.) 
1983 

-S23.il 


U. S. Northeast 


-4.78 


-52.29 


-66.54 




U. S. Southeast 


-52.42 


-67.04 


-60.45 




Lakes-Corn Belt 
Northern Plains 
U. S. Southwest 


14.89 

-15.57 

41.20 


-36.61 

-48.67 

31.75 


-58.86 
-72.62 
-44.82 




GRAIN somm 

U, S. A¥era« 


-24.S5 


-37.42 


-65.05 


*49.21 


Central Plitns 
Southern Plains 


-22.34 
-25.77 


-37.68 
-33.92 


-57.40 
-69.75 




Southwest 


-80.40 


-158.23 


-203.38 





BARLEY 
U. S. Average 


-38.30 


-46.76 


-60.84 


-54.03 


OATS 
U. S. Average 


-38.27 


-28.72 


-47.64 


-46.21 


WHEAT 
U. S. Average 


-16.45 


-28.14 


-34.80 


-15.35 


RICE 

u. S, Av«ra3e 


59.90 


53.61 


-99.82 


-69.93 


SOYBEANS 
U. S. Average 


16.82 


'11.67 


-33,99 




SUMFLOIiERS 
U. S. Average 


-16.48 


-7.16 


29.02 




PEANUTS 
U. S, Average 


-57.87 


207.17 


1S3.S9 Mandatory Control on 


FLAX 

U. S. Average 


-6.40 


-19,96 


Donestic Production 
-31.49 


COTTON 
U. S. Average 


-37.15 


-96.76 


-114.03 




•Does not 


include aiir 


return to duiuoeiient 


or government payment Incpwe. 



Source: U.S. Oeparu^nt of Agriculture - ERS 

Economic Indicato rs of the firm Sector, Costs of Froiiuccion. 1982 
(Wflfl, 1961. aivd im} ____^„^_ 
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ORAIN SOROHUM PRODUCERS 




ASSOCIATION 



A NEW COWC€FT; 

Grain SorghuM Product rs Association has spent mott than i year dtveUpfng the 
National Food and Fiber Security Program. The plan fir^t einerged in February 1963, 
vKtn tne i Kteen-inAn GSPA National Board spent an entirf ddy e>r4ln^tonn1ng fArm 
program ^deat GSPA then took these 4eis to thetr meii&ers in a questionnaire. 
Mewtter response was overMhelmlng and decisive, with Almost half of the questid^n- 
nd r« rtiyrned. The GSPA Board developed the Ian and tool it back to th€lr mem- 
bers, who approved It In fifteen regional meetings held throughout i five-stat« 
area. On March 4, 1984. t^ GSPA National Board formally adopted the National 
Food and Fiber Security Program as Ore in Sorghimi Producers Association's proposal 
for the 19BS Farm frog ram. A number of other Hrra organizations have adopted aM 
or part of this pUn for their own official poTky. 

NATIONAL FOOD AND FIBER SECURITY PROGRAM 

I. Objectives ; 

A. To return agriculture to a profitable position 

B. To secure an adequate but manageable U.S. production of food and fiber 

1. To assure the American consumer of a consistent and abundant 
supply of U. S. farm products 

2. To assure the world that the U. S. will be a reliable and 
aggressive exporter of agricultural commodities 

C. To reduce government cost 

II. Implementation: 

A. A Hatipnal Prpduction Goal shall be esUbllshed by the SecreUry of 
AgH culture for eacli basic food and fiber commodity each year. The 
NationaT Production Goal for a gtven yetr wi be the estimated con- 
suFiption tdomestlc and export) plus a N*tiona Security Reserve. Aiy 
^carryover brpught into the marNtlng year wi be subtracted from this 
amount before establishing the National Production Goal. 

1. The E j_t i na ted Cons igip 1 1 on for the year will be the previous three 
yti r s^ a ve rage cons ump 1 1 on trend adjusted for International politi- 
cal agreements which Mill affect consumption. 

2. A National Food and Fiber Security Reserve will be maintained by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as a safeguard against unpredictable 
world weather and market conditions. The Katlonal Security Re- 
serve win be limited to no more than I6X of the normal annual 
consumption. Storage and interest on the National Security 
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Reserve will be paid by the qovernment. The National Security 
Reserve will be divided Into two categories: 

a. One-half (8*/) of the reserve may be released after the na- 
tional average market price has reached 110/ of the National 
Comnodity Security Price. 

b. Ihe second ha I (8%) may be released after the market price 
reaches 115^ of the National Coniiiodity Security Price. 

3. Any Carryover stocks in excess of the Security Reserve will be 
deducted from the National Production Goal. This annual adjust- 
ment will prevent surplus from building. 

ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION + SECURITY RESERVE - CARRYOVER = NATIONAL PRODUCTION GOAL 

B. tj&rma^ Croplarad ftcy^ja_^_(^ CA) 

1. A Farm NCA will be established for each farm by a five-year 
average of the total acres planted to basic crops, including 
PIK and ARP acreage. 

2. A Ha tionai NCA wi be determined by a five-year average of 
the to'taV basic crop acres, including PIK and ARP acreage, not 
to. exceed the total of all Farm NCAs. 

C . Cgmnoditj Base Acrpagg 

1. A Farm Coffimodit^ Bas t; Acreage will be established as follows: 

a. Each farmer may divide his Farm NCA into Coinnodlty Base 
A,cneaf}e tha bes suits his and, water, fertility and 
rotation pattern Total acres of all his Comnodlty Base 
AcT^i may not e-^ceed tils tot* Farm NCA. Once established. 
Farm Commodity Base Acreage will remain constant except 
when exchanged as follows: 

b. A farmer inay eiictvange one Commodity Base Acreage for another 
Coimiod ty Base Acreage » prov ded: 

(1) Signup for exchange is made in the County ASCS Office 
two months prior to the mandated date for the announce- 
ment of thtf following year' Cotiinodity Program by USOA. 
This will tw USOA adequattf time to adjust the 
National Production Qyuta 

(2) Exchange does not exceed 20% of Farm NCA per year. 

2. The Natiorial ConntodU^ Base Acrea ge will be the total of all 
Farm Cnnnodlty Base Acres » 

D. The National Coamodity Per-acre Yieltj will be a five-year average of 
national per-acrt yields adjusted to reflect average yield Improvement 
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E. The National Commodity Production Acrti gt will b« dtttrmlntd by dividing 
the National Pro<iuction (Soil by tkt Nattonal Commodity Ptr-acrt Yitld. 

NATIOf^ PRODUCTION GOAL « NATIONAL PER-ACRE YIELD - NATIONAL PRODUCTION ACREAGE 

F. The NAtian al ConjiiQdlAy Qjjpt* will be determined (In percentage) by 
' d t V 1 ding The Na U oaVi Comr^ t ty Production Acreage by the National 

Contnodtty Bait Acreage . 

HAUmAL CEWOOtTY ^ NATIONAL COMMODITY , NATIONAL COMMODITY 
PAOOUCnON ACRE^E * BASE ACREAGE QUOTA 

G. ine Nfitlonal ComtiDdUy Production Quota will then be applied In the 
same ratio to each Farm Commodity Base Acreage. 

Example: If the Natlona CofmiDdtty Production Quota Is 85S of the 
National Commodity Base Acreage, each farm may plant 85S of the Farm 
Conmodlty Base Acreage. 

1. The remaining acres will be placed in a soil and water conserva- 
tion program (Conservation Acres). 

a. No harvested production will be permitted on Conservation 
Acres . 

(1) Grazing will be allowed except during the six months 
normal growing season. 

(2) Haying will be allowed only when the area is declared 
a disaster by the local ASCS. 

b. Coftstrvation Acres must be roteted annually. No land may 
be counted as Conservation Acres more frequently than every 
third year. 

c. Conservation Acres must be managed according to conservation 
requirements of local ASCS. 

d. Fragile land may be removed from cultivation by seeding to 
gras or other approved cans^rvatiQn practices and counted 
&£ setis de for a longer period {possibly 5 years). Such a 
provision might r«qiilre that setasfde acreage be increased 
to assure removal of average yield equivalent. 

2. Total cross compliance will be required. 

3. A marketing card will be r«<)uir«'d for sales of commodities. 
Compliance w1 be necessary to receive a marketing card. A 
penalty will be Imposed for fion-conp1lar«:e, 

4. Substitution will be allowed when a crop is destroyed by natural 
disaster after the planting date for that crop. A release must 
be obteined through the local ASCS. 
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H . National Commodity Security P rices 

To assure adequate and constant supplies of food and fiber, it is 
necessary to assure the average producer that his reasonable production 
costs will be recovered. A National Comnodity Security price will be 
set by the Secretary of Agriculture at the national average cost of 
production, using the average tenant cost of production as computed 
by USOA on three-year average yields. The National Commodity Security 
Price will be assigned to each region according to the normal price 
differential caused by market demand, transportation costs, etc. 
(Similar to current CCC Loan allocations). 

1. Purchases or sales of farm cooinodities will not be permitted at 
prices below the National CoHniodity Security Price for the region 
except for normal quality discounts for grades below normal trading 
quality. 

2. Price supports will be made to producers at the county National 
Commodity Security Price less all carrying charges (such as 
storage and Interest) at rates equal to government cost on each. 
This will assure that there will be no net cost to the government 
in administering the loan program to enable producers to follow 
an orderly marketing program. 

I. Exports 

Exports of agricultural products are essential to the balance of trade 
and the general econoniy of the United States. To establish itself as 
a reliable and stable trader, the U. S. should announce to the world 
that it will maintain its recent average share of the total world ex- 
port market and our share of any increase in world consumption and, 
if necessary, will use: 

1. Subsidies to keep the price of U. S. commodities competitive in 
the world market 

2. Credit programs equal to foreign competition. 

The NATIONAL FOOD AND FIBER SECURITY PROGRAM 
is QSPA's Plan to give farmers 
FLEXIBILITY 

LONG-TERM PLANNING 

and an OPPORTUNITY FOR PROFIT 
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Mr. Stbnholm. Testifying for the Fertilizer Institute, Mr. Larry 
Meyers, vice president for legislative affairs. 

STATEMENT OF LARRY MEYERS, VICE PRESIDENT, LEGISLATIVE 
AFFAIRS, THE FERTILIZER INSTITUTE 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. The Fertilizer Institute appreciates this oi^rtunity to 
present its conmients today on the Aj^cultural f^dency and 
Equity Act. On behalf of our membership, we support the bill be- 
cause we believe it provides a solid groundwork for bringing a 
more businesslike approach to American farm policy. 

By way of background, the Fertilizer Institute is a volunta^, 
nonprofit association whose members represent approximately 95 
percent of the fertilizer production in this countiy. Hie institute 
represents approximately 300 member-companies, including pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, traders, retail dealers, and distributors of 
fertilizer materials. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to summarize 
our statement today and be willing to answer any questions the 
committee may have, and would like for our full statement to be 
entered into the record. 

Mr. Stenholm. Without objection, your full statement will be 
made a part of the record, and we welcome your summary. 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I mentioned in our opening statement, we support H.R. 4565 
because it takes a fundamental step toward bringing more predict- 
ability into the future farm policy. Bv its very nature, agriculture 
is a very unpredictable business, and our inaustry faces constant 
challenge and a balancing act between suppljdng needed crop nu- 
trients without delay and avoiding the overproduction situation 
that depresses both agriculture and our industry. 

Mr. Chairman, it takes months to move nitrogen from the South- 
em gas belt, phosphate from the Florida mines or potash from the 
Canadian ana New Mexico mines, and it takes years of advance 
planning to decide when to open these mines and when to open 
these plants. For the time that is built into these things, and addi- 
tional time that our retail dealers and our bulk blenders must have 
to decide soil samples, the analjrsis of those soil samples, to mix 
properly the fertilizer to match each farm, all these thixigs total 
time. For these reasons, the Fertilizer Institute has repeatedly 
come to Congress and their farm colleagues and asked for more 
early announcements of farm programs. 

The industry's capital investments and our position as a major 
employer are evidence of our commitment to continue to supply 
the American farmer with this essential crop input and our goal to 
help insure that farmers can continue to count on us for a depend- 
able supply. Stability and predictability in a farm policy are the 
keys to this industry achieving those goals. 

Mr. Chairman, it may come as a surprise to some that the Fertil- 
izer Institute would support a bill like this one which could offer a 
framework toward production controls, particularly when it is 
known that fertilizer use per acre has been flat for several years, 
but our industry realizes that there is no profit in fertilizer if there 
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is no profit in farming. That is the reason the fertilizer industry 
can support some type of constant production controls in the near 
term. 

We would hope that this type of program would be on a short- 
term basis and that food and fiber demand can be stimulated 
through various export programs to continue to expand, and even- 
tually we can return our farmers to the point of maximum produc- 
tion and maximum efficiency. It is this efficiency of scale and lower 
per-unit cost of production that we see as being the most successful 
policy for the American farmer, but we also realize that overpro- 
duction—a fact with our basic commodities— results in very low 
profits— if any profits— for the American farmer, and this is having 
a very serious impact on those farmers and their input industries 
such as fertilizer. 

In approaching this problem, we in the fertilizer industry know 
that we cannot five through another dramatic, lastrditch reduction 
effort like PIK. It is far better to have a predictable, constant 
supply management program that can lead us carefully, in a busi- 
nesslike way, out of the current oversupply situation. This bill, 
H.R. 4565, appears to be the beginning of a more businesslike ap- 
proach to current farm problems. 

We welcome and support your initiative today, Mr. Chairman. 
We have not commented today on the specifics of this legislation, 
preferring rather that the affected farm groups consider the spec- 
fics, and we in turn will add our voice to those who seek the con- 
sistency that we hope to achieve through farm policy. 

However, we do know that the issue of base acres remains a 
point of confusion each year for both farmers and their support in- 
dustries as we try to estimate the demand that farmers are going 
to have from year to year for fertilizer materials. H.R. 4565 would 
appear to make important progress toward eliminating this funda- 
mental problem and thus bring a more predictable and indeed a 
more businesslike approach to farm programs. 

Thank you, Mr. Cmdrman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Meyers appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Meyers, for a very excellent 
statement. 

Mr. Pryor, you observed, as others have, a problem with the pro- 
vision of this bill that requires a farmer to report to his county 
ASCS committee any intended change in his crop acreage base 60 
days prior to the announcement of the program. I concur with that, 
but I guess I want to amplify my reasoning for putting it in there. 

I believe that we are movmg and are goine to continue to move 
toward a so-called marketroriented program. Ithink we have differ- 
ent definitions of what we mean by marketroriented, but I think 
obviously any program has to be market oriented. I also like the 
concept that we got in the recently passed farm bill of a trigger 
mechanism that puts into permanent law certain things that will 
occur, should market conditions — namely, carryover— reach certain 
levels. I think that is another one of the fundamentals that must 
be included in any future legislation. 

With that in mind, it occurs to me that we are going to have to 
choose a system as we proposed, of allowing farmers to somewhat 
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be the judge of what the carrvover is goinf to be, what the export 
markets are goinff to be, based on the best information we have pe- 
riodically available to us. Individually we farmers will be lookmg 
at that. If in our judgment we believe that we want a change for 
market reasons, we can change, though I happen to believe most 
changes in Crop Acreage Bases will occur for other than market 
reasons— I think conservation, need of rotation historiccdly have 
been more of a basis for wanting to change the way we farm, but I 
am not assuming that. I guess my question is, for you to comment 
on as we look at the final draft of this bill, if we want early an- 
nouncement of programs, which we do, would it be better for us to 
allow individual farmers to make our decisions and then plug that 
into the overall crop acreage base — wheat is what you are con- 
cerned about today — and then have the resulting mix of set-asides, 
diverted acres, or whatever will occur in the farm program be sub- 
ject to the determination of the individual farmer, or let the de- 
partment, as we now do it, make that determination with no flexi- 
bility to adjust individually. C!omments? 

Mr. Pryor. It would seem to me that one way to help solve this 
situation might be to allow a farmer to make a tentative indication 
of where he would like to put his crop acres at a date prior to the 
announcement of the programs, based on what his information is. 
Perhaps then the Department might be able to react to that and to 
try to structure their programs, trying to get a balance of product. 

I think each individual farmer would really have reservations 
about being locked into production. Within our organization it is 
obvious, in any discussion that goes back to the old NCA concepts, 
I believe, that frankly we thought those worked to some degree and 
we are still looking over our shoulders and that kind of a concept. 

Mr. Stenholm. Well, the farm acreage base is a close first cousin 
to the NCA concept. 

Mr. Pryor. Yes. 

Mr. Stenholm. I also would observe, we sign up and I guess we 
farmers want to have our cake and eat it too. That is part of the 
problem with effective supply management programs that we are 
going to have to deal with, but it occurs to me that if we want the 
flexibility of changing our minds, depending on various changes in 
weather and what have you, we are going to be locked into some of 
the same problems that have brought us to where we are today 
economically. 

I guess my question again would be to you, that we are going to 
have to answer before we go to final draft on this, do we want to 
keep it like it is, in which we lock in a crop acreage base and do 
not give a farmer a chance to make a change — that is the status 
quo — or are we willing to allow farmers to make a determination? I 
would submit to you that, even if we have to do it 60 days ahead of 
time, that is better than what we have today — admitting I may 
have difflculty making that decision, but that is my decision and I 
kind of like the idea of the flexibility of this bill, of giving farmers 
a chance to make our own determinations. We are going to have to 
look at how we can structure the legislation better, if we are going 
to allow us the flexibility to change our minds after the Secretary 
makes his decision. Then we've got problems with the cost factors 
and the workability of a supply management program, do we not? 
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Mr. Pryor. I think one of the problems that we are really speak- 
ing to is market demand and what farmers want in a new farm 
program. We hear difTering voices between mandatory controls and 
market-oriented supply-demand programs. I think before we can 
really address that in a concrete fashion, we need to perhaps look 
at that kind of a discussion. Perhaps in your deliberation on this 
bill, you might be looking at scenarios to fit either one of those con- 
cepts because they may have a marked impact on one position or 
the other. 

Mr. Stenholm. In regard to the double-cropping, would you am- 
plify a little further your association's position on double-cropping 
and how the farm acreage base and the individual crop acreage 
bases should handle the double-cropping question? 

Mr. Pryor. That's a tough question. I think we recognize that, 
particularly in the soybean growing areas, that they need this kind 
of flexibility. We would probably be the first ones to recognize, 
probably they are the most efficient wheat producers we have now 
in terms of cost. I think we have some built-in advantages, but in 
terms of unit cost per bushel of production they get to use their 
resources twice in several instsmces, and for that reason they can 
produce it at least cost and it helps their cash flow. 

By the same token, we as farmers would like to have the same 
kind of flexibility when we have the opportunity in fallow areas, 
when we are blessed by weather, to have that flexibility to take ad- 
vantage of resources, so there is where push comes to pull or what- 
ever kind of a definition you would like to have. I don't have a so- 
lution for that. I wish we were in a position where we had a good 
enough market that we could stick to proven and traditional prac- 
tices of farming, but that is not the case. Until we return to that 
kind of a situation, we are going to have a continuation of innova- 
tion and change in farming, trying to make the best use of our re- 
sources. 

Mr. Stenholm. It's a difficult dilemma, and I guess my philoso- 
phy that went into the part that I am talking about now — not 
what's in the bill — but I believe it is important that we recognize 
this capability. As a wheat grower in dry west Texas, I would like 
to see a producer in the wet Southeast, if we have to have a set- 
aside program, participating in that program and reducing his 
double-cropping to contribute solving to the overcdl supply problem 
in 1986 and beyond, rather than have a situation as we have it 
today in which they are doing it outside the program and not 
having to participate. That is in the overall concept, assuming we 
are going to have a supply management program. 

Mr. Pryor. I might react to that, in the fact that I think the 
members of the wheat community would probably endorse a set- 
aside program where everybody set aside the land in the set-aside 
requirement and didn't put a crop on it. We have been felt to be at 
a disadvantage because we couldn't put an alternate crop on those 
acres, unless we could recrop barley or something like that which 
put us in an equity position with other areas, so I guess that is our 
basic concern in this kind of a scenario. 

If everybody were on equal footing, if we had cross-compliance 
and we had a level playing table, I think we would endorse that. 
The problem with our programs in the past, we have been giving 
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away so much to comply with the profi[ram, we couldn't play the 
game, so we were forced to the alternative of trying to change the 
program. It's as simple as that. 

Mr. Stbnholm. Mr. Cooper, would vou comment on the same 
question regarding the double-croppinc^ 

Mr. C!ooPER. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I feel that the program, to get 
the base and yield thing to function properly we ought to start 
where we are. That is the normal practice in certain areas of the 
country, and we have a very small amount of it in west Texas. It's 
more of a catch crop. It's not double-cropping; it's catch-cropping 
more than it is double-cropping, but we feel that should be part of 
the program and then any future deviation or cutback, they should 
share likewise in that to make effective participation in any type of 

f>rogram. This base and yield thing would be a good building block 
or supply management and, if there is not a supply management 
{urogram, it is certainly not going to hurt to have this thing in 
ocus for the future. 

It appears to me that any time a commodity does well and starts 
to make any profit at the marketplace, here comes the other seg- 
ments of the area with people that jump into it all of a sudden. 
This program will not elimmate that; it restricts it to a gradual 

f>hasein situation, to where we can live with it, and I think therein 
ies the secret of this thing. Let's put in a double-cropping provision 
in your program and let them share in your program, and let's just 
make the thing work with proven practices or practices being in- 
cluded throughout the country. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Meyers, would you have a comment on 
either of those two questions, not necessarily from your current po- 
sition, but you have had a lot of experience in the past dealmg 
from the administrative standpoint on workability of farm pro- 
grams, and I would be interested in knowing your observations on 
that point. 

Mr. Meyers. My personal observation is that you should include 
a provision so that double-cropping would be covered by this type 
of legislation. We have a tremendous ability in this country to 
focus farm programs because we do have the county ASCS system 
that can adapt to local situations, and as I was listening to the an- 
swers here it strikes me that a double-cropped situation could 
simply be an asterisk at the bottom of the explanation. A farmer 
would have to certify — in this case of the discussion today, wheat — 
as his double crop, and the ASCS would take that notice. He would 
have to utilize that double-crop perhaps in 2 out of 3 years, some- 
thing like that, for it to continue to qualify. He would know and 
the tlSDA would know that his total base, then, is above his total 
number of acres, ability to plant, and that is why you have to have 
the asterisk or secondary notice that it would be a true secondary 
crOT. 

The difficulty in ignoring double-cropped acres, then you force 
farmers outside the program and that is where we ^et our wild 
swings that prove difficult for the financial community, farmers 
from a financial standpoint, and input industries like fertilizer to 
be able to supply. I think we have a tremendous ability now to see 
what the alternatives are, and we know— 1983 provea to us— that 
we can vastly overproduce our markets. We have two choices; we 
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can try to control our production slowly and gradually to meet 
those markets, or we have to rely on a dramatic action like PIK. 
Speaking, as I have to today, for the fertilizer industry, that is not 
an acceptable industry. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. Yes; thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have one question 
for all three, and would like for Earl and for J.B. and for Larry to 
comment. 

Let's go back in the past for a moment, and I suppose I could say 
to return to those thrilling davs of yestei^ear and tne sound of the 
great horse free market and the thundermg hoofbeats of $5 wheat, 
and so on and so forth. If we were to somehow regain our 70 per- 
cent of our export shares, as opposed to the 47 percent, what would 
that do to our supply-demand needs and our acreage base plans 
here? Earl, would you like to comment on that? 

Mr. Pryor. It would seem to me that I ei^joy looking at that 
vision. 

However, you are suggesting that this proposed plan would not 
work in t^t kind of a scenario? 

Mr. Roberts. I am not susn^esting that. What I am really refer- 
ring to is, on page 3 of Larnrs testimony he said, ''We would hope 
this type of program would be on a short-term basis, and that food 
and nber demand can be stimulated through various export pro- 
grams so that we can return eventually to the point of maximum 
farm production." I think we would all share that goal to a certain 
extent and I am just wondering, if we were able to get back to 
that — I am not saying we can, I am not even saying we should to a 
certain degree — but what would that do to this kmd of program? 
Would there be a need for this? 

Mr. Pryor. It would seem to me that we have a tremendous ca- 
pacity to produce, and the real challenge is to trv to expand our 
markets. I don't know. This is getting away somewhat from the dis- 
cussion, but we are talking about really structuring ourselves to 
maintain an equitable base in a period where we have oversupply 
conditions. It would seem to me tnat we need to do — our organiza- 
tion is really looking at three concepts. 

No. 1, we think that a conservation program and its attendant 
effect to reduce production is probably tne cornerstone to any new 
farm program that we are looking at. Second, we have to expand 
our marketing opportunities; and a third thing is, the farm pro- 
gram as we look at it is merely something to provide a safety net 
when all of those other avenues by some aberration, either market 
supply or whatever, impact that marketing program. 

We are very concerned about the fact that the valuation of the 
dollar, in our judgment, has probably had more impact on our loss 
of markets than any other single segment. We have looked at a 
minimum, in terms of real value, increase in the dollar by 50 per- 
cent since 1980. We have lost, in the last 2 ^ears, we have lost 10 
percent of our world market in wheat, which amounts to a high 
degree in terms of our percentage, as you indicated. 

It seems to me that we could make better use of our resources by 
trying to expand our market and pumping it back into our supply 
base. It is my personal conviction that we could make better use of 
the PIK bushels by putting them out as a bonus basis, trying to get 
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back our share of the market, than we can bv going to budget au- 
thorizations trying to get dollars in various schemes to take care of 
that. 

The problem with the domestic PIK is that you dump those bush- 
els rignt back on top of the reduced acreage and that production 
that you are tryinff to reduce. You end up not helping the domestic 
market, but merely dumping excess bushels on tnat. It keeps the 
price down €uid we don't see any increase in the domestic struc- 
ture. It seems to me that we need to take those bushels out of the 
domestic market totally, put them out in €ui incentive program, 
€uid try to regain our share of the market. 

Under the GAT situation, we are allowed to regain or to main- 
tain our equitable shcure of the market, as long as we don't substan- 
tially undercut our competitors, €uid I don't see that we are sub- 
stantially trjring to alter our market share when we are trying to 
eet back the other 10 percent. It seems to me that we need to move 
forward in trying to stake out our share of the market instead of 
turning the other cheek. 

Mr. Roberts. If I might just add one thought, I guess what I am 
really asking for is that even if we do, even if we are Me to 
expand our exports, Mr. Stenholm €uid I have agreed many times 
that there is no such thing as a free market. It is not out there. We 
always have people who w€uit to wear the Secretarv of Agricul- 
ture's hat, in Washington or elsewhere. Still, with that, and still 
with increased world dfemcuid there is still a good cause €uid reason 
for stability in farm program policy through this kind of an NCA 
plan. I guess the answer I was looking for was yes. 

Mr. Cooper, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Ckx)PER. I would like to respond to that, Congressmcm. I 
think that you have a very ^ood point, €uid it's a position we would 
like to be in. This program, it would appear to me, would be ideally 
made for that in that the farmer, €uiticipating that there is — nor- 
mally not all commodities share equally m the profitability at €Uiy 
one time. We accept that. Then when one commodity comes alon^ 
and is doing well for some reason €Uid has a good market possibili- 
ty, the farmer can adjust his CAB that year 25 percent for that 
commodity if he so chooses, before the €uinouncement is made, an- 
ticipating that it is going to be a good situation. 

Theoretically, then, if there is apparently not enough acres to 
provide the production needed for that, there is nothing wrong 
with the Secretary saying, ''Well, you all can plant 115 percent of 
that base this year," and give the farmer €ui opportunity to add to 
that after he makes the initial decision. I think it's a perfect, tai- 
lormade thing for hopefully continuing to expand our export 
market and everything. This is the tool that could do that, and it 
helps two crops. It helps the one you take it away from, to get it in 
a better situation, and it provides you an opportunity to move into 
market with a commodity that is doing well. 

Mr. Roberts. You said that just like we planned it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Meyers, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. I would like to comment 
and expand on the statement that was made about using our PIK 
commodities as an export bonus. The Fertilizer Institute has adoptr 
ed an agricultural policy which would include that concept. J.b., 
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we call it a market enhancement program, since PIK seems to 
have fallen out of favor, but the base proposal that you are discuss- 
ingtoday seems to fit exactly. 

This is our proposal €uid our thought that we offer only as €ui of- 
fering of a suggestion at this early stage in the farm bill consider- 
ations and that is, study our productive ability in this country €uid 
our markets, both domestic €uid foreign, so we will know what our 
potential is. Grow for that market. Control our production so that 
we don't overgrow for those markets. Continue the farmer-held re- 
serve program, to absorb the surpluses that Mother Nature will 
necessarily give us and to have surplus commodities when we need 
them, in times of short supply. 

When Mother Nature is too beneficial to us €Uid we have too 
much in the farmer-held reserve system, cap that system at a man- 
ageable level and when commodities go into it above that cap, then 
you have your export-type PIK program or, as we call it, a market 
enhancement program that you can use these extra commodities 
on a 2-for-l basis or whatever to help expand vour market sales 
overseas, but tie them to additionality. Only make these PIK com- 
modities available when a country agrees to buy more than what it 
has bought in the past. That way you don't run into conflict with 
your grain compcmies €Uid your normal sales. 

Above all, tie all this in a neat little bundle with long-term con- 
tracts, long-term agreements with our overseas customers. Let's 
have them tell us what they want us to grow for them in future 
years, rather than having the United States serve as the largest 
and residual supplier of grain. 

Mr. Roberts. I appreciate that. 

J.B., do you really W€uit to go down the mandatory road? Every 
time I ask my producers out in Kansas what they would like to do, 
I am getting the same kind of feedback. They worry that their 
neighbor is not into the program and they have gone into the pro- 
gram and, like Earl, they have lost their acreage base €uid uiey 
haven't added to the surplus, and they are frustrated €Uid mad and 
angry. They are saying, "By golly, lif the current voluntary pro- 
gram isn't working, let^ go mandatory. By golly, let's get that pro- 
duction down." 

Then I say, "Well, would you have supported the mandatory pro- 
gram under option A that the Department offered here several 
months ago?" 

"Oh, no, not that mandatory program. I w€uit a mcmdatory pro- 
gram with an acreage base I can live with," and "I w€uit a mcmda- 
tory program to force those old southern boys out of that wheat 
production," and "I want a mandatory program with a loan rate at 
parity or maybe, you know, a 90 percent loan," and "I want a man- 
datory program" if it's with all the if s, and's, and but's. 

What worries me is that we went through a minifarm bill here 
where we couldn't get com to ride sidesaddle with us, we couldn't 
get the South to ride sidesaddle with us without some concessions 
to them, and I worry that we won't get any farm bill passed. I jUst 
basically worry about anything mandatory coming out of Washing- 
ton, if you want to know the truth. 

What is your response to that? 
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Mr. CooPDt I believe the word ''mandatoiy' has a bad connota- 
tion for all of ua— farmers, politicians» the public, everyone. 

Mr. RoBiSTS. In my personal view mandatory means that if any 
southern farmer gets into wheat production he is shot at sunrise, 
but that may be a little harsh. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CoopiR. I think that the farmer out in the oofiFee shop at 
home is using the word ''mandatory'\ because he is in a financial 
crisis now, and he is willing to risk anjrthing to get out of a finan- 
cial crisis if he knows we wul get the thing accomplished. 

Mr. RoBBRTS. That's the key. It's because of the price and the 
frustration with a current farm polipy that is not working, that 
they want to jump out of the frying pan to somewhere, but I worry 
that it is going to oe a mandatory fire. 

Mr. CooPBR. Let me offer a suggestion on that, in that what can 
we do about creating a voluntary situation that it is going to be 
right near required that a guv go into the program, and leave the 
word ''mandatoiy" out of it. Let's leave the option ^Laughter.] 

Mr. RoBBRTS. A voluntary-mandatory program. 

Mr. CooPBR. Would you go along with that? Let's leave the 
option where a farmer does not have to go into the program, but 
let's make a penalty or take away the benefits or do something to 
where we are going to get effective participation. 

Mr. RoBBRTS. Mr. M£u*lenee from Montana and I have introduced 
a voluntary-mandatory, equity-fairness, two-tier, buidiel pricing bill 
that will do just that. 

Mr. Cooper. That sounds good. I like the sound of that. PLaugh- 
ter.l 

Mr. Roberts. I forgot parity. Put parity in there. 

Mr. Ckx)PER. No, let's not set too many in there. 

Mr. Roberts. Oh, and apple pie and John Wayne, too. fLaughter.] 

Earl, may I ask of you, sir, would the changes that we nave made 
in the 1984 program €uid the 1985 program in wheat, did that make 
a big difference to you up there in Oregon like it did on us in 
Kansas? That's a leading question. 

Now you were talking about your conserving use acreage, and 
now at least in terms of that idled l€uid and that stubble, you can 
designate your PIK €uid your diversion payment and your omserv- 
ing use acreage requirements on that stubble ground, €uid you can 
go to an alternate crop in terms of barley, €uid you have that situa- 
tion locked in for 1985 in terms of some planning. Will that be of 
some help to you up there? 

Mr. Pryor. Absolutely. I think that is a very livable program at 
this time. It is unfortunate that we couldn't achieve our results 
without that kind of a slippage in terms of feed grain production, 
but that was the only way you could get it so that vou could live 
with it. Farmers have to make a living €uid meet their cash flow 
requirements, and under the present scenario we couldn't reach it 
any other way. We purposely looked for the paid diversion to give 
some up-front dollars where people are in tight financial straits. 

Mr. KOBBRTS. I appreciate that. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Stbnholm. I might comment a little on helping toput a defi- 
nition on that voluntcury-m€uidatory program concept. We have an 
example that will be before the House next week in which this 
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committee voted a sodbuster bill that provided that voluntarily any 
fanner oould break out hie^y erodible land. He can do this. We 
are not saving that any fyrmer cannot do that but what we are 
saying is, if he chooses to do that, that he is going to lose all pro- 
gram oenefits. The basic conceirt is that €uiy fieumer that chooses to 
mrm erodaUe land should be allowed to do that— assuming his 
neighbors let him, and that is a problem jrou get into there— but if 
he chooses to do that he should not expect the taxpayer or anyone 
else to subsidize him in doing it. 

Now all heck has broken loose on this, and folks saying we are 
taking awa^ the rights of individuals. We are not taking away any 
rights. I thmk that same conceirt we should enlore, as we get into 
the 1985 farm bill, is allowing freedom fin* folks to participate in 
the free market but make sure they have that cqnxirtunity. There 
may be some interesting little edde effects we can have from that. 

Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Frankun. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to direct my question again to Mr. Cooper on the same 
thing that Mr. Roberts was talkmg about In the mandato^ as- 
pects of this program, it appeared to me that for this kind of con- 
cept to work there would hiave to be mandatory requirements for 
participation. After a fellow, for instance, decides what his base is 
going to be— you are going to give him that alternative, he deter- 
mines that, he adds to it or subtracts from it under the provisions 
of this bill — ^would you be willing to Savor the same kind of provi- 
sions that you testified concerning mandatorv particpation^ without 
the guarantee of cost of production as a loan? 

Mr. Cooper. I think that to provide a requirement like this with- 
out some safety net at this point in time would not be acceptable to 
the producer. We feel out m the country that if we could produce 
on 80 or 85 percent of our farmland necessanr production to pro- 
vide the supplies at a profit— we're talking about profit per unit, 
per acre, whatever you w€uit to call it, per farm— where the farmer 
can go back €uid do the kind of for^oonservation and practices that 
we are used to doing and like to do and should do, that is what we 
are looking for. We had rather get a profit from the marketplace, 
€uid the only way we can see getting to the marketplace is to con- 
trol the supply, into the production of the supply that would create 
the market at the price tnat would be equitaole to us. 

Mr. Franejjn. 1 understand the theory, sir, but what happens 
when we get into a situation where the cost of production in the 
United States exceeds the world market price of that conmiodity? 

Mr. Cooper. That is a real different situation. It happens in our 
export situation, and I would say there I would look for us, the U JS. 
Government and agriculture, to make a commitment that we are 
eoing to maintain and continue our fair share of exports and mar- 
keting, and whatever enhancement program we might need there 
might be better than any subsidy payment to the producer himself. 

Mr. Frankun. Would you be willing to accept as a lon^ rate, if it 
is going to be based on a given like cost of production, world 
market price? 

Mr. Cooper. I didn't hear the last part 

Mr. Frankun. Would you be willing to substitute most of pro- 
duction as a guarantee loan for the term of world market price? 
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Mr. CooPiR. There needs to be some recognition of that, yes, I 
agree with you, to make things move. It is a difficult situation but 
we believe that if the restriction on production is effectively em- 
ployed some way, that over a couple of vears we will get to the 
place where the cost to Government will be nominal. That is what 
our hope would be. 

Mr. FRANKUN. That is what we are all shooting for but the ques- 
tion is, how do we go down that road to set to the end of it? 

Mr. Cooper. We are going to have to breach this chasm between 
now and then to effectively get there. 

Mr. Roberts. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

I noticed in your testimony, J.B., that you were talking about 
there wouldn't be any need for a target price under this system, 
and I didn't understand that. 

Mr. Ckx)PER. OK. That's on our grain. On our Grain Program, on 
our security plan, the Food and Fiber Program that we nave at- 
tached to the back of the statement there, we are not looking for a 
target price in our commodity. We are looking, rather, for a sup- 
port price, probably a loan price at about 95 percent of the average 
U.S. cost of production, that would be the safety net for us at that 
point in time. We recognize that perhaps cotton would need a 
target price because of its competition with synthetics and other 
factors, and that is the reason we say in there that we don't object 
to the 5-year averaging of jrields to establish jrields, but our pro- 
gram does not call for a ta^et price support of the U.S. Trrasury 
to grain sorghum. 

Mr. Roberts. I would only add, if you have a ta»et price for 
cotton I am not sure you can not have a target price for any other 
crop or vice versa. I didn't understand how that would function, 
and I appreciate the response. Thank you. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stenholm. I think I need to clarify again, now, the ''Food 
and Fiber Security Plan" is a proposal for the 1985 farm bill. It has 
nothing really to do with the concept of bases and vields, €md we 
keep wanting to get into that for the same reason that we started 
with the Secretary this morning, because the only reason you need 
a workable base and jrields program is if you are going to have 
some kind of supply management program. 

That's obvious but what we are proposing is, let's not presuppose 
that but let's st€urt talking about it anyway, which we are doing all 
over the country today, and what I w€mted to do riffht after Mr. 
Meyers' comment was insert the words, "my opinion.' You just de- 
fined the free market system about the best anybodv could, be- 
tween the three of you, just a moment ago in talking about market 
expansion and maintaining markets and how we function. It was 
one of the best examples of what I personally consider market-ori- 
ented agriculture that you could give, and tnat's what we are all 
talking about. I think we are talking about effective market-orient- 
ed supply management. Any business has to have that to stay in 
business. 

I would like to ask each of you or your representative if you can 
stay over this afternoon. There are going to be some additional 
questions that we may want to get wheat and ffrain sorghum in 
particular to comment on. If your schedule will permit you, we 
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would love to have you back this afternoon. If not, well, we will 
certsdnly be in touch with you and your representatives in putting 
the final touches on this before we go to markup. We thank you for 
appearing €uid testifying. We will recess now until 2 o'clock. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2 
p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Stenholm. We will resume the hearing on H.R. 4565, and 
the first witness this afternoon will be the Honorable Jack High- 
tower, a Member of Congress from Texas, the 13th Congressional 
District, also a member of the Agriculture Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. We welcome you. Jack. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JACK HIGHTOWER, A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. HiGHTOWER. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members 
of the committee. It is certainly a pleasure for me to appear before 
the committee today, and I commend you for the hearings that are 
being held to establish a reservoir of information with which to de- 
velop the 1985 farm bill. 

I have just finished participating in 2 days of hearings in mv own 
district, as you know very well, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you 
again for your participation in those hearings and the leadership 
that you demonstrated. During those hearings we had approxi- 
mately 40 individuals, representing their own views, as well as the 
views of various farm and commoditv organizations, expressing 
their ideas about the 1985 farm bill. The transcript of those hear- 
ings will be forwarded to the committee when they are finished. 

I would like to add my support to vour bill, Mr. Stenholm, H.R. 
4565, which would provide a more stable €md predictable way of de- 
termining acreage bases and program jrields. During the recent 
hearings many producers expressed support for the guidelines es- 
tablished in Il.K. 4565. I can also report that the farm and com- 
modity organizations in Texas support the le^lation. 

There are several reasons why base and yield establishment is a 
m€yor issue. One, many feel that current Government policies are 
not effective in controlling crop production, and that the methods 
of calculating and implementing acreage and jrield bases have been 
at least partially responsible. 

Two, base acres sometimes exceed actual cropland acres. H.R. 
4565 requires that the sum of individual crop acreage bases not 
exceed the overall farm acreage base. 

Three, base yields may exceed or sometimes fall below average 
actual yields. 

Four, changes often are made in the procedures for calculating 
the acreage and/or yield base. 

While the Secretary of Agriculture determines many of the de- 
tails currently, many feel that Congress should specifically desig- 
nate these procedures in the 1985 farm bill. 

Farmers realize that longer range planning is essential for sound 
management decisions. It is about time that Congress and the ad- 
ministration realized the same thing. If there is anything which 
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our producers and affribusineis industry deterve, it is a semblance 
of predictability and stability in fsrm promms. Heaven knows 
that farmers face enough uncertainty from the weather^ which was 
evidenced in last year's drought. 

As Members of Congress, we were urged to give Secretary Block 
as much flexibility as possible in the 1981 farm bill. I am not sure 
that this same strat^ will provide a solution to our farm prob- 
lems in the future. It is quite likely that Congress will have to 
assume more of the responsibility in establishing the details of the 
1985 farm bill to prevent the inadequate supply management plan- 
ning which has occurred by the USdA in the past. 

Last year, in an attempt to provide additional planning time for 
farmers, Congress passed legislation which required earlier an- 
nouncement of farm programs bv the Secrete^ of Agriculture. 
Judging from the fiasco which has developed with last-minute 
changes in the 1984 wheat program, it looks as though we will 
have to make refinements in that also. 

Many of my producers have indicated to me that they cannot 
afford to participate in the farm programs because the acreage 
bases which they are assigned do not accurately represent their 
current operations. Also, many of my producers m west Texas are 
in a state of transition from irrigated to dry land fanning, and 
must have the opportunity to change their acreage base to reflect 
this. 

As m€uiy of you know, there are also several areas in the country 
which have experimented with various crops in the past. Some ol 
these plantings were made in years during which acreage bases 
were being established, €uid some producers are now taoed with 
acreage bases for crops which they normallv would not produce 
and have no plans to produce, or inadequate oases for crops which 
they normally do produce. 

I feel that the initial establishment of crop acreage bases in 1986, 
provided that they do not exceed the total farm acreage base, will 
allow producers to establish acreage bases which accurately reflect 
their cropping patterns. The 2&'percent adjustment provision in 
H.R. 4565, with 60 days prior notice to the ASCS county committee, 
provides a mechanism by which our producers can adjust their 
crop bases from year to ye€ur for whatever reason. However, the 
current restrictions in section 104(bX2) prevent a producer from 
producing a crop for which he does not already have ai^ crop acre- 
age base. This may be overly restrictive €uid may require changes. 

Producers have told me countless times that they can adapt to 
many things if thev are simply given a reasonable period of time in 
which to react. We must provide producers with a mechanism 
which they can rely on and which will establish their acreage bases 
and jrields in such a way that will allow adequate planning time 
for production decisions. H.R. 4565 is a significant step in the right 
direction. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address the committee on this im- 

Srtant issue, and look forward to more discussion as work on the 
85 farm bill continues. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Hiffhtower. We appreciate your 
leadership on agricultural matters and your cooperation with mem- 
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bers of this committee as we work on mutual problems concerning 
agriculture. 

Before we continue, I have the prepared statement of Mr. Rob- 
erts for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Roberts follows:] 
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STATEMEMT OF THE HOMORABLE PAT ROBERTS 
May 2. 1984 

I connend my friend and colleague from Texas for 
Introducing this legislation. I an an original cosponsor of 
the bill and believe that the concept behind this 
legislation is sound. The farmer is very frustrated over 
the fact he never knows what his farn progran acreage base 
will be fron one year to the next. By putting the acreage 
bases into pernanent law we will be giving the producer a 
better planning horizon and nake the decision to participate 
in governnent programs easier. 

H.R. 1565 takes the normal crop acreage concept from the 
1977 Farm Bill and adds to that some new changes^to allow 
the producer flexibility that did not exist under the NCA's 
of the 1977 set. The current system, initiated by the 81 
act allows for crop specific bases » with those bases being 
established on an average of the two preceding years. 
Unfortunately* this allows a producer who wants to expand 
his base to stay out of the program for two years and in the 
3rd year his base could be doubled. In addition » the 
current system in use now allows the double cropping 
producers to actually have more U8DA base acres than he has 
acres on his farm. This issue will have more to be 
addressed in the farm bill next year. 

The most important aspect of H.R. 1565 is that it 
allows producers flexibility to change bases to meet 
changing market conditions for the various crops but does 
not allow expansion of the over all base too rapidly. 
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While this bill is a good first step in the long road 
to writing next years Omnibus farm bill, there are several 
concerns that I think need to be addressed including thfe 
mechanics of how the bill will work in various sections of 
the county. For example, in my district and the major 
wheat producing areas of the nation the bill does not 
address the issue of summer-fallow crop land. I need «ot 
remind the Committee that an equitable treatment 
of the summer-fallow farmers crop land base has eluded 
Congress and the USDA for over MO years. However, I am 
hopeful that we can work out a solution to the problem and 
address the fact that a 50/50 summer-fallow producer will 
often have wheat acres under cultivation that are double his 
USDA acreage base. We simply cannot understand, in the name 
of equity, how double cropping producers can have more USDA 
base acres than they have farm land on their farm, while the 
summer-fallow producers cannot get the USDA to recognize his 
total tillable acres. What this has led summer-fallow 
producers to consider, and with considerable success, is the 
use of minimum tillage to farm his entire tillable acres 
every year. In short, by not getting USDA recognition of 
his true acreage base the summer-fallow producer is 
abandoning traditional summer-fallow conservation 
practices, going to continuous cropping practices with good 
yields. 

Several years ago, I introduced to this Committee the 
concept of a conserving acre credit factor. This 
legislation simply rewarded the summer-fallow producer for 
following sound conservation practices by adjusting his USDA 
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bast to rtfltot «ort aeeurattly tht nu«btr of aorta undtr 
cultivation* This Coaaitttt «ay want to takt anothtr look 
at this as a ntans of providing and tquitablt trtatatnt, to 
tht sunntr*f allow produetr. Congrtasaan Sttnhola haa givti 
M his assuranot that ht will work with all partita 
concern td to gtt languagt in H.R. 1565 to addrtaa tht 
sunner-f allow question » tht issut of doublt-cropping, and 
the problen of bast inflation. 
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Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Huckaby, would you have €uiy question of 
Mr. Hightower? 

Mr. HucKABY. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SiSNHOLM. Thank you. 

I believe we will do as we did this morning. We will try to divide 
this afternoon's witnesses into panels. I would suggest we take Mr. 
Barr, Mr. Fondren, Mr. Elkin, €Uid Mr. Senter in the first panel. 

If all are present, if you all would take your positions at the 
table, we will ask you if you can to summarize your written state- 
ments. With unanimous consent, we will insert into the record all 
of vour statements and any extraneous material that you may offer 
today. I ask you to summarize as best you can and then stautid for 
questioning from the committee. 

The first witness, then, will be Mr. John S. Barr EI of Oak Ridge, 
LA, president of the National Cotton Council. Welcome, Duke. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN S. BARR III, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL 

Mr. Barr. Thank you. Good afternoon. As you said, I am John S. 
Barr III, a cotton producer from Oak Ridge, LA, €md president of 
the National Cotton Council on whose behalf I appear. The council 
is the central organization of the cotton industry, representing pro- 
ducers, handlers, and processors from the Carolinas to California. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here 
today and I commend you on holding these hearings— as well as 
Representative Stenholm, who I see is one and the same this after- 
noon — for introducing the bill to generate discussion on this sub- 
ject. 

If Congress is going to continue some sort of supply management 
policy for American agriculture, then without a doubt something 
has to be done to rationalize the base acreage with demand for the 
crops in question. Under the current system, we have seen upland 
cotton's base acreage go from 15.3 miUion acres in 1982 to 15.4 mil- 
lion in 1983 and 15.5 million in 1984. 

These increases occurred for several reasons. Under current law, 
participants in the USDA acreage reduction programs have their 
bases protected. Acreage required to be devoted to conservation use 
is considered as plcmted for purposes of calculating a farm's base, 
and that's the way it should be. 

However, what has caused the growth in the cotton base has 
been increased cotton plantings by nonprogram participants. The 
1981 act provides that a farm^ individual cotton base may be the 
average of the previous 2 years' planted acreage, so when a farmer 
increases his plantings, the base from his farm increases, as does 
the overall base. Under current law, then, we protect the partici- 
pant's base and allow the nonparticipcmt's base to rise as his plants 
ings increase. There is really no practical way the base can be re- 
duced under current law as long as an acreage reduction program 
is in effect. 

On first blush, then, Mr. Chairmcm, it might appear that the bad 
guy in this scene is the farmer who does not participate in the 
acreage reduction program. He is increasing his acreage and thus 
intensifying the supply problem that necessitated the acreage re- 
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duction plan in the first place, and by increasing his plantings, he 
is increasing his individual base as well as the overall base of the 
whole commodity. 

The inclination is to say that such a p^rogram makes no sense at 
all, but let's go a bit further and examine why the farmer didn't 
participate in the program in the first place, wlw did he choose to 
forego the price support loans and protection of target price pay- 
ments? Simplv because the policy which limits tarset price pay- 
ments to $50,000 per person forces that farmer out of the program. 
He C€mnot be expected to forego both the production from his land 
and the benefits from the farm program. So what happens? More 
often than not, he increases his plantings in order to protect his 
cash flow. 

Because it has this effect, some mkht be inclined to question the 
method of base calculation, but in 1981 Congress believed this fea- 
ture was needed to take care of the new farmers who had no estab- 
lished bases. It was an equitable way to allow them to establish a 
base, and it made sense. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we are at this point today because so 
many in Congress and in t^e urban press aon't understand farm 
programs. Since the thirties we have been talking about some form 
of supply m€uiagement concept. Congress carefully constructed 
supply management programs, and then turned around €md made 
those very programs unworkable by limiting them to smaller farm- 
ers. 

By now, it should be obvious to €uiyone who has looked at recent 
census data that a significant percentage of today's agricultural 
production is on the larger farms. We neither praise nor condemn 
that, but simply state it as a fact. In cotton, we believe about 80 
percent of our production is grown by about 25 percent of our grow- 
ers. 

In reality, then, we don't have a supply management program 
for American agriculture. It has a pro-am we callsupplv manage- 
ment, but that program doesn't effectively mcmage supply because 
it makes participation economically infeasible for those who grow 
most of the supply. 

When you think about it, the current supply management pro- 
gram is ludicrous and absurd. How can you have a program to 
manage supply by limiting acres, if at the same time you limit ben- 
efits so that the people who have the acres can't participate? 

Mr. Chairman, we can understand the committee's desire to 
as much as possible out of the wa^ this year before writing tl 
farm bill, but I raise a word of caution on moving on this bill right 
now. The presumption inherent in H.R. 4565 is that future farm 
policy is going to be based on some form of supply management. 
That presumption may be correct, and probably is. If for no other 
reason, we have 50 years of precedent already established, but I'm 
not prepared to say with certainty to this committee today that the 
cotton industry is going to w€mt to continue a program that talks 
about supply management but is basically renaered ineffective by 
payment limitations. 

Moving now to the specifics of H.R. 4565, its concept of a farm 
acreage base is an improvement over the normal crop acreage or 
NCA approach which we have opposed. 
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The NCA base as administered under the 1977 act, for example, 
was the acreage planted in that 1 year, which was 1977. H.R. 4565 
provides for use of a 5-year moving average, thus allowing some ad- 
justments as conditions change. The crops that make up the farm 
acreage base are specified as wheat, feed grains, cotton, and rice, 
plus conserving use acres. By contrast, the 1977 act's NCA provi- 
sion allowed the Secretary to include any crops he chose and ex- 
cluded conserving acres. A much broader list of crops was actually 
used. This greatly restricted farmers' options, and was one of the 
reasons cotton growers were unhappy with the NCA concept. 

Likewise, we opposed cross compliance as it was administered in 
the decade of the 1970's. H.R. 4565 allows a 25 percent flexibility 
among farm crop bases, and this does soften the impact of cross 
compliance and makes it somewhat more acceptable. 

The yield provisions of the bill would be an improvement over 
the present system of calculating farm payment yields, in that it 
allows no more than a 10-percent reduction from 1 year to the 
next. We would suggest a slight change of wording in the last 
clause* of section 106(b), substituting the word "harvested" for 
"planted." This would prevent a zero yield being assigned to a crop 
that was lost completely, either by hail, drought, or flood. 

Later in the year, Mr. Chairman, we will begin intensive efforts 
to develop specfec policy for the 1985 farm legislation. It is entirely 
possible that our position regarding acreage bases may change as 
we move through the policy development process later this year 
and early next year. 

I want to thank you and the members of the committee for the 
opportunity of being here today. If you have questions, I would be 
glad to respond. 

Mr. Stenholm. We will hear from the other three witnesses at 
the table, and then we will question you as a panel. 

Next we will hear from Mr. Tommy D. Fondren, chairman of the 
board. Plains Cotton Growers and, more importantly, a constituent. 

STATEMENT OF TOMMY D. FONDREN, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
PLAINS COTTON GROWERS, INC., AND BOARD CHAIRMAN, 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COTTON PRODUCER ORGANIZATIONS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY GERALD CASWELL, PRESIDENT, AND 
DONALD JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, PLAINS 
COTTON GROWERS, INC. 

Mr. Fondren. The importance goes both ways, Mr. Congressman. 

I am glad to be here today. Mr. Chairman, I am Tommy Fon- 
dren, Lorenzo, TX., as you indicated. I also have with me today 
Grerald Caswell, the president and Donald Johnson, the executive 
vice president of Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 

I am appearing here today in a dual capacity — as chairman of 
the board of Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., Lubbock, TX., and also as 
board chairman of the Texas Association of Producer Organiza- 
tions, referred to as TACPO. My statement for PCX? represents the 
views of about 4.8 million acres of cotton base in the high plains of 
Texas. TACPO is an organization of all the eight producing organi- 
zations in the State of Texas, and we represent some 8.1 million 
acres of base in the State of Texas. 
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Speaking for both TACPO and PCG, I want to first commend 
you, Mr. Stenholm and the efforts of this committee, the hard work 
and the long hours that you all have put in in an effort to make us 
a system that is perhaps a little more compatible for our needs. 
Neither TACPO nor Plains Cotton Growers, as bocurds, have had an 
opportunity to develop specific recommendations concerning H.R. 
4565, but I feel safe in saving that all eight organizations are in 
general agreement with the intent and purpose of this bill. We 
expect to continue stud3dng and working with Mr. Stenholm and 
others in an effort to make this a better possible bill. 

At PCG we do have six concerns presently that we would like to 
point out to you. I would like to indicate that these six concerns 
are PCG concerns and not TACPO concerns. The reasoning behind 
this is the fact that TOCPO hasn't had an opportunity to niUy dis- 
cuss this and come to a board position. The proposals that I am 
about to go over also will refer to cotton only. We feel that the 
other commodity organizations will have an opportunity to present 
their views. We would like to present the cotton views only. 

I also would like to stress that we have all intentions of working 
with the National Cotton Council, Mr. Barr and others, in the best 
possible way to come up with the best situation for cotton produc- 
ers across the Nation. We do want to show our interest and con- 
cern for Texas and the Plains Cotton Growers region. 

One thing that we have some problem with, we don't see any 
method of voluntary reductions and being able to retain bases. We 
feel like that people that would go into a program or would volun- 
tarily reduce acres for soil conservation purposes, livestock pur- 
poses, et cetera. We feel like there should be some manner of con- 
serving these bases, establishing a method of keeping them intact. 

The procedure for establishing program crop jrields in the first 
year, 1986, we think leaves room for a great deal of improvement, 
not only on the high plains but in other areas of the Cotton Belt as 
well. Severe weather over the past 5 years has caused average 
yields and 1984 program yields to fall far below the land's true pro- 
ductive capacity. ASCS )deld-setting procedures have made the sit^ 
uation worse by changing from a 90 percent floor in the 1980's to 
no floor in 1981, back to 90 percent in 1982, and only 80 percent in 
1983, with 1985 yet unannounced. These two things— an unusual 
series of bad crop years and vacillating ASCS procedures — have re- 
duced our 3delds so low that we will have trouble supporting a pro- 
gram to begin in 1986 which doesn't provide for jrield a4justment. 
Perhaps this could be done through ASCS county assessment on 
each farm's capacity to produce under normal conditions. 

Also related to the bill's 10-percent maximum and minimum in- 
creases and decreases, we would like to point out that under the 
circumstances perhaps a 10-percent floor with probably a 30-per- 
cent ceiling would be much more workable under the circum- 
stances. It also appears to us, Mr. Chairman, that it would be diffi- 
cult to generate broad support for H.R. 4565 unless some provisions 
are made for double-cropping. 

While we like having the option of alternate crop acreage bases 
b^ as much as 25 percent flexibility, we do have some problems in 

e fact that when we make a decision prior to September 1 for 
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cotton, we feel like that is going to be a great deal ahead of time 
for a producer to make a good, solid position decision. 

Mr. Chairman, we also have some concern about the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his powers. We would like to see 
some consideration given to restricting that authority, perhaps 
leaving the extent of the Secretary's authority to be decided by the 
Congress in the passage of the general farm legislation. 

We appreciate the opportunity to be here today and express our 
views and our interests, and we would be happy to answer any 
questions that we might have raised. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fondren appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Next we will hear from Mr. Irvin Elkin, presi- 
dent. Associated Milk Producers. 

STATEMENT OF IRVIN J. ELKIN, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED MILK 

PRODUCERS, INC. 

Mr. Elkin. Thank you, Chairman Stenholm and members of the 
committee. I am a dairy farmer from Amery, WI., and I am also 
the president of Associated Milk Producers, Inc. 

Today I would like to emphasize my concern for agriculture in 
the aggregate. Dairy farmers recognize that their economic well- 
being is linked directly and substantially to the conditions of pro- 
ducers of other commodities. Stability in the dairy sector is impos- 
sible unless agriculture as a whole is healthy. 

I want to stress that in constructing the 1985 farm bill, a key 
strategy must be to develop the most unified position possible 
among the various sectors of agriculture. The experience of the 
1981 farm bill provides an all-too-vivid reminder of the consequenc- 
es of a splintered farm bloc. 

That is why hearings like these are so important, enabling the 
various segments of agriculture to join together to learn from one 
another and better understand each other's concerns and perspec- 
tives. This is a critical step forward in identifying consensus posi- 
tions. 

Needless to say, there are many danger signals in the current 
economic situation, and corrective measures must be taken soon if 
this Nation's food and fiber system is to remain strong. Discussion 
of the 1985 farm bill provides an excellent place to focus this 
dialog. 

AMPI feels that constructive Government involvement is a ne- 
cessity in modem agriculture. When it comes to this subject the 
question is not, "Should Government be involved," but, more prop- 
erly, "When and how?" Farmer and consumer interest make re- 
sponsible Government involvement in agriculture a reality, not a 
choice, in our complex economy and world markets. 

U.S. agriculture s basic problem can be simply defined: Farmers 
are overproducing foreign and domestic market demand. We have 
too much of virtually all commodities. 

Therefore, AMPI members believe effective supply management 
is essential to recovery of the farm economy. Wlule we do not feel 
it is proper for us to prescribe specific stabilization measures for 
other commodities, we are vitally concerned that future public 
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policy equitably tailor total agricultural output to more evenly 
match market demand, both foreign and domestic. 

The administration's implementation of the Pa3nnentrln-Kind 
Program was a tacit admission that its previously advocated free 
market position could not satisfactorily correct crop surpluses. 
Farmers and agribusinessmen were already on the ropes, and the 
alternative to PIK was to watch commodity prices go still lower to 
eliminate producers and clear the market of surplus — a painful 
and foolish path. 

Farmers responded enthusiastically to the PIK program, proving 
that the supply management with an incentive to reduce produc- 
tion approach does work. To be effective, supply management pro- 
grams must be taken seriously. Total agricultural output must be 
addressed. Such programs should integrate provisions that avoid 
driving producers of a particular commodity into the production of 
another. This should involve better coordination between all com- 
modities in the administration of supply management measures. 

Safeguards against expansion are an integral part of tibe new 
Milk Diversion Program. Participants in the Aversion program are 
restricted to selling their dairy cattle for slaughter, export, or to 
another dairy farmer already in the program. Additionally, con- 
tracting producers cannot make idle milk production facilities 
available to other milk producers. 

The new Milk Diversion Program is providing tangible evidence 
that supply management can constructively address surpluses. 
Positive results are already visible in the first few months. Febru- 
ary milk production was 2 percent down and March milk produc- 
tion some 3 percent below earlier levels. This represented the first 
declines in over 57 months of consecutive increases. More impor- 
tantly, CCC purchases for January, February, and March of 1984 
were down 4, 25, and 42 percent respectively from the same months 
a year earlier. Reductions in milk production and CCC purchases 
should become even more dramatic as the year proceeds, since di- 
version participants only had to comply with 50 percent of their 
total contracted amount in the first quarter of the program. 

I think it needs to be emphasized here — certainly to the news 
media, urban audiences. Congress, and the administration — that 
dairv farmers themselves are financing some 95 percent of the 
total cost of the diversion payments. 

AMPI believes that once stability returns to the rest of agricul- 
ture, the dairy provisions of the 1949 Agricultural Adjustment Act 
that has served farmers and consumers so effectively can be oper- 
ated without much change, but until then supply management 
measures are necessary. 

In March we held our annual meeting. Delegates passed a resolu- 
tion emphasizing the continuing need for supply management and 
providing dairy farm families with strong, individual incentives to 
reduce milk production when Government purchases exceed a spec- 
ified reasonable level. A key element, we believe, would be a per- 
manent standby legislation activating a supply management mech- 
anism in perioQS of surplus production. 

A similar concept of a supply management trigger is featured in 
the feed grains, rice, and cotton provisions of the recently enacted 
Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 1984, which activates 
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supply management measures at specified levels of carryover 
stocks. 

In closing, let me say that a key objective for daiiy and all farm- 
ers must be more permanent policy to replace the piecemecQ, emer- 
gency quick fixes that have characterized recent years. We cannot 
afford to keep addressing agriculture on a crisis-to-crisis basis. A 
more stable and long-term approach is needed that will allow farm- 
ers to plan for the future with more certainty of Government 
action. 

We look forward to the development of sound provisions for the 
1985 farm bill that will benefit taxpayers, consumers, and farmers 
alike. By working together in an environment of mutual respect 
and concern, we can be successful. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Elkin appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Elkin. 

Next we will hear from Mr. David Senter, national director of 
the American Agriculture Movement. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SENTER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE MOVEMENT 

Mr. Senter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee. I am David Senter, nation- 
al director for the American Agriculture Movement. 

Mr. Stenholm, we want to commend you for your efforts in putr 
ting together this legislation to help move toward some permanent 
legislation to solve part of our problems in agriculture. We fully 
support the effort to pass as much as we possibly can into perma- 
nent law because, as we travel across the country, the inconsisten- 
cy and huge swings in Grovernment policies are the main drawback 
to producers going into the program. 

We suggest that all USDA agencies use ASCS yields that are fig- 
ured. At the present time we find Farmers Home Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance, and ASCS all separately figuring yield his- 
tories on farms, and causing many producers problems trying to 
participate in different programs. What we are tcdking about is 
consistency in the agriculture programs. 

We very much support the concept that allows producers to 
make predetermined shifts between commodities, because produc- 
ers need the ability to adjust their operations to meet changing cir- 
cumstances. We of the AAM feel that all major commodities should 
be supported equally to prevent farmers from switching from one 
crop to another. Over the years there have been industry-accepted 
ratios established between certain crops, at which switching from 
crop to crop due to prices will not occur. It should also be noted 
that we feel that if the ratio is established between commodities, 
well, then, this would help stabilize both domestic and world pro- 
duction of these various commodities. I did include some numbers 
on the ratios in the testimony; I won't go over it, but I would ap- 
preciate the committee taking a look at it. 

Mr. Chairman, too often the decisions are politiccQ instead of re- 
alistic. The American Agriculture Movement supports mandatory 
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production programs based on bushels and pounds. We must bring 
all producers into the program, whether they be foreign investors, 
insurance companies, or people just farming the tax loopholes. 
They must all be forced to do their fair share of supply manage- 
ment. 

I might note right here that if everybody was brought into a 
mandatory program, that it would take a considerably smaller cut 
for each producer to reach the same goals, so each producer would 
actually be producing more than a lot of us do trying to participate 
in the current programs. 

We support a national referendum to determine what producers 
want and need in the 1985 farm bill. Our organization is ready to 
accept the outcome of such a vote. We have to stop playing politics, 
both in farm organizations and in Congress, and get on with a new 
approach to agriculture, something that will be long range in scope 
and something that will be realistic instead of idealistic. 

You know, we have a current farm program in place that is a 
farm program that reacts to crisis situations, and we feel very 
strongly that we have to move in the direction of putting in place 
programs that will act before we have to react to a crisis. 

The American Agriculture Movement believes that beginning 
stock inventories should automatically adjust the level of diversion 
for each commodity. We feel like that USDA should stop all crop 
forecasts except putting out stock inventory figures, and that those 
figures be used to put in place diversion for each commodity the 
following year. 

We also feel like we have to look at a two-price system. Mr. 
Franklin made note this morning about the world price, if it was 
lower than our loan rate, should the loan rate be lowered? Produc- 
ers in the United States cannot be asked to lower our standard of 
living to match the lowest standard of living of any of our competi- 
tors around the world. We cannot compete with SO^nt-a-day labor 
in some of our competitors. 

This is why we feel like that we have to have a realistic ap- 
proach, with adequate price support protection to protect farmers 
when Government uses agriculture for foreign policy but, at the 
same time, with a two-price system so through an export PIK or 
through export subsidy, we can maintain our market share in the 
world markets and can get on with the business of producing in- 
stead of struggling just trying to survive. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Senter appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Senter. 

Now, I would ask that we operate under the 5-minute rule this 
afternoon and adhere to that in our questioning, and we will come 
back to each member who needs additional time. 

First, Mr. Barr, you mentioned the problems of cotton base acre- 
age — 15.5 million acres in 1984, actually increasing, whereas Janu- 
ary prospective plantings were under 11 million acres. Is the prob- 
lem, (A), that we have more base acres than we can reasonably 
expect cotton farmers to plant, or, (B) that cotton farmers want to 
plant more acres than demand warrants? 
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Mr. Barr. If you could believe it, Mr. Stenholm, the answer to 
that question is probably both. We've got too much base in terms of 
overall, because we've got some farmers that very obviously have 
more base than they care to plant, as per se, I believe it was the 
1983 program in which we had a 15-percent set-aside, but yet acre- 
age was reduced 25 percent. Then, again, we find 70 percent par- 
ticipation in this program. 

There obviously are some farmers who have their bases, who 
want to keep them for whatever the case may be, either in terms of 
future programs, either because they have become crop selective 
and have other alternative crops that they seem to like better, or 
there is also the case of farmers who are participating in the pro- 
gram only to the extent of the $50,000 because of ASCS contract 
numbers, and then they are going outside of the program on those 
other contract numbers to manage to increase bases. But as long as 
the base is protected by all participants and increased by all non- 
participants, the direction is going to always be the same. 

Mr. Stenholm. You also mentioned the limitation of payments 
issue, and I would direct this question to Mr. Senter: Given the 
problem of payment limitations, do you believe that mandatory 
control programs can work as long as we have to, as a C!ongress 
and this committee, contend with limitations on pa3nnents? If so, 
how? 

Mr. Senter. I think we have to ask serious questions as to, if we 
had a mandatory program, would we have to contend with pay- 
ment limitations? We feel like that if we are serious about a supply 
management program, we have to have all levels and sizes of pro- 
ducers into the program to adequately control production so that 
supply and demand matches. If that is the case, then the pa3nnent 
limitation should not be under consideration because we have to be 
in a position for all producers to come into the program, comply, 
and participate, in order for it to work effectively, so we do not sup- 
port the payment limitation provision. 

We do feel like, though, that corporations and such entities — in- 
surance companies and such — should be excluded from getting any 
of the Government program payments. 

Mr. Stenholm. Yes; I understand you oppose it. Most farm 
groups do oppose it, but I guess my question is, if we have to con- 
tend with it, then do you believe that a mandatory control program 
can function with a limitation? 

Mr. Senter. Yes; if the limitation was more reasonable than it is 
now; $50,000 is way too low for agriculture and the size production 
units that we have. It is way outdated, and we would have to be 
considerably higher. If you reached that more adequate pa3nnent 
limitation, well, then it would give the program a lot better chance 
of succeeding and getting support from all the different sectors. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Fondren, you asked about the volimtary re- 
duction of your acres in some years and then losing base. I think if 
you will look at section 10862, that we have got the capability in 
that to fine-tune what we've got to fully meet your reservations. 
It's not our intent to force anyone to plant their individual crop 
acreage base in order to protect his history. That's why the empha- 
sis is on the farm acreage base, and flexibility. I misspoke myself 
this morning in answer to Mr. Franklin's question — we propose a 
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change of up to 25 percent of the farm acreage base in any one 
year, rather than 25 percent of any individual crop acreage base. I 
fully agree with your concern and believe that we can nne tune 
that language a little more to avoid that problem. 

Mr. Elkin, on page 4 you describe the history period used in cur- 
rent milk diversion programs. For all practical purposes, this is 
analogous to a production base. I see it as one and the same. Do 
you think the formula used for this history period for dairy was a 
good one? How could it have been improved? 

Mr. Elkin. I would have to think, having worked very closely 
with it, that it was probably about as fair a period at that time as 
we could take. Many people felt that it should have been more of a 
current — if that is what you're referring to — more of a current 
year, but as far as the base period I haven't really heard any par- 
ticular problems with it, no. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. 

Mr. Huckaby. 

Mr. Huckaby. Thank you. 

Mr. Barr, we certainly appreciate your traveling such a long way 
on such short notice to be with us today; Mr. Fondren, you also, I 
know. Mr. Elkin, you have come a long way to testify for a very 
brief, short period of time, and the members of the committee cer- 
tainly appreciate all of your efforts. 

Mr. Barr, you mentioned the problem of cross compliance. In the 
mid-South, we raise a lot of cotton, a lot of rice, some com in cer- 
tain areas with cotton and rice, et cetera. Today, as far as cotton is 
concerned that about roughly 30 percent of the cotton that is pro- 
duced in the United States is grown outside the program because of 
the $50,000 payment limitation. 

Do you have any estimates, with mandatory cross compliance, of 
how much additional cotton would be grown because the $50,000 
payment limitation would be triggered in, whereas otherwise it 
wouldn't be, for a farmer that is growing cotton and rice both. 
Whereas now he could particpiate in one program and not partici- 
pate in the other with the $50,000 limitation, the combmation 
would certainly force him out of the programs as such, and we 
might have more cotton grown instead of less. 

Mr. Barr. No, Congressman, I don't have those numbers avail- 
able to me. I think that probably you would find it, just in terms of 
application, variable from year to year, from crop to crop, depend- 
ing upon what the economic situation of that particular crop was, 
although I may not completely understand vour question. Are you 
suggesting $50,000 per crop as opposed to $50,000 per farfli? 

Mr. Huckaby. Well, we're not going to get that. That's a good 
idea, but— [Laughter.] 

Mr. Barr. No; I don't have any figures about exactly how much 
additional cotton would be planted if there were no $50,000. 

Mr. Huckaby. Let me ask this of any of you gentlemen that 
might care to respond. Now I agree with the thrust of this bill, as 
far as making it more difficult to build base. We have seen in a 
number of crops in the 1981 farm bill, that our base is creeping up, 
and certainly in all of the major crops we have the ability to 
produce significantly more than what we could consume at home 
and what we can sell today. Having a 4- or 5-year period or time 
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frame to build base would certainly make it more difficult to 
expand base but, on the other side of that equation, it also makes it 
tougher to lose base for the farmer that's going from one crop to 
the other or that's shrinking his operation. Would you have any 
comments about maybe a 4- or 5-year period here if you're building 
base, but maybe a 2-year period as we have now for people that are 
losing base, depending upon their history of production, of what 
they're doing. 'The goal would be to try to reach out to say, 4 years 
from now, to have a little less total acreage base in all of our com- 
modities than what we have today. Otherwise probably the off-tick 
and the add-tick would probably offset each other here and I'm 
afraid we would be right where we are. 

Mr. Barr. I will sure take a shot at it because, you know, we 
have been through discussions up and down on this one 100 differ- 
ent times, and it^ real easy to decide where you would get the base 
from when it's going up, but when you start reducing it everybody 
wants to protect what he has. This is one reason why we have had 
a great deal of problems in putting together our testimony in terms 
of this particular bill. Congressman btenholm, just because we've 
been up and down discussion on this 100 different times. 

What it boils down to is that we— and I address this specifically 
to cotton — we have got some areas that are historical cotton areas, 
if you look back over a long period of time, and they have been out 
of cotton and into soybeans. Now, all of a sudden, because of one 
reason or another they want to come back into cotton, and the 
bases in some cases have left those farms because they haven't 
bothered to certify or participate in the program or whatever is the 
case, and they want the option of going back in. The Southeast is 
one of those in which we have got boll weevil eradication over 
there, and cotton is a better economic choice for them now. The 
State of Arkansas is another very good one, in which the whole 
northern part of the State used to be a big cotton country, and it 
has gone out 

Mr. HucKABY. That's a part of my point, too, but if you go out 
and leave cotton and go into beans, in 2 years you have lost your 
bases as such, whereas now under this it would take 5 years for 
you to lose your bases as such, so it's easier to get back in. 

My time has almost expired. Mr. Fondren, I certainly appreciate 
your bringing up the point of double cropping. We in the mid-South 
and the Southeast do an awful lot of double cropping, and as I un- 
derstand this bill, it makes no provisions at ell for this. I assume 
you do some in your part of the country, too, and I think this 
would be a severe penalty to many, many farmers as the bill is cur- 
rently constructed. 

My time has expired, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes; thank you, Mr. Chairman. I see we have some 
action on the floor, so I will be brief. 

I would like to thank the witnesses for their testimony and for 
taking their time to come and testify. I would make the observa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, after wading through the statements, that 
your proposal— or, if I may use the editorial "we" — our proposal, 
has now attracted the support, at least, or at least no opposition 
from such diverse groups as cotton growers, dairy, wheat growers, 
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the USDA — who said they didn't oppose it, it was just, you know, 
"when" — the folks in agribusiness, the Farm Bureau, and AAM. 
For you to achieve that kind of a party where nobody is going to 
get up and leave, I think is rather an amazing feat, so it is to your 
credit that you could bring a bill to this committee where we could 
have this kind of a consensus. 

David, I would like to ask you a question, sir. You said on page 3 
that you support a national referendum. Have you gone to the 

Soint — and this is in regard to a mandatory program and what the 
tenholm bill would do — would you go on to state what kind of eli- 
gibility requirements you are looking at in terms of who would 
vote, and what percentage would you envision the referendum 
would have to have before it would take place? 

Mr. Senter. We would envision that participants in the agricul- 
ture programs would be those that would be eligible to vote, those 
on the list at the ASCS office that were bona fide producers with 
an active production of agriculture in those counties. We would 
think that we would have to be very careful in structuring, setting 
up a national referendum like this, because specific alternatives 
would have to be listed. It could not be a referendum that was set 
up where the outcome was predetermined by what was asked. It 
would have to be a real, nonbiased tjrpe question about, ''Do you 
support supply management?" In other words, they would have to 
have definite alternatives, and we would feel like a m^gority of 
those producers in any commodity would represent enactment of 
the program. 

Mr. Roberts. As I recall, we had a vote like that back in 1962 
and, as I also recall, I think it took — what? — 66 percent in order for 
the referendum to take place, and it didn't, obviously. 

I had another question in regard to Mr. Barr, in r^ard to the 
payment limitetion, but my good friend and colleague from Louisi- 
ana and the steunch defender of cotton in all farm bills has al- 
ready asked that question, so I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Penny. 

Mr. Penny. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Elkin if he 
has any hopes for improved exports of milk commodities in the 
foreseeable future? 

Mr. Elkin. No. 

Mr. Penny. That's all I wanted to know. [Laughter.] 

I understend that we are attempting to market some of the ultra 
high temperature milk overseas, and that's what prompted me to 
ask the question. I was curious to know if that is a sign of things to 
come or if it's too early to tell. 

Mr. Elkins. Well, of course, yes, I'm aware of that. It's another 
organization. We certainly support their efforts and hope that they 
are successful in moving any type of dairy products into any other 
market, because we have a very narrow market. It's a ^ood market 
here in the United Stetes, but as far as moving realistically in the 
future, of course, that also would be quasi-subsidized moving of the 
product. But, like I say, fine, if they can move it out. 

Mr. Penny. Mr. Senter, we don't have a lot of long-term grain 
agreements in effect right now, but I have often wondered if it 
might help us significantly in our planning for agriculture to nail 
down as many of those agreements as possible, tally up the mini- 
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mum we can sell based on those agreements, and then of course 
estimate the more stable domestic production levels. After we have 
tallied that, set our management program accordingly. Tell me if 
there are some shortcomings with that plan. It seems so simple and 
easy, something must be wrong with it. 

Mr. Senter. We feel like all of the agreements that we negotiate 
now are agreements that limit sales to those countries, because 
they always have a maximum amount. We believe that if we come 
to agreement with the Soviet Union or whoever buys our products, 
that they should be sales agreements, and we feel that those coun- 
tries should turn in, in advance, their order for the next crop year 
and an estimate of what they will need to purchase, so that we can 
make adjustments in our production to provide an adequate 
amount for them with a reserve program as a cushion in case we 
have a drought like we did in 1983. 

Under the current program we have, when we guarantee we will 
sell 9 million metric tons or what have you, that country lays back 
and they just buy little bits and pieces as they need it. We store it 
for them for nothing, and all of a sudden vou have a depressing 
effect on our markets, whereas if it was a sales agreement, whereas 
they come into the marketplace and buy, then you have upward 
pressure on our markets. So we feel like that we need to have sales 
agreements without those upper limits, and to have some kind of a 
mechanism for them placing orders in advance, just like we order 
tractors from farm equipment dealers. They turn in an order for 
what they need next year and so on. So we feel we like we are look- 
ing at it totally wrong now. 

Mr. Penny. I appreciate your observations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't have any further questions. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. I was 
going to direct it to Mr. Elkin, but I've since decided that any of 
you that would like to respond ought to be able to. 

You know, when we think about supply management and you 
think about the different programs and you talk about consistency, 
Mr. Elkin says in his statement: **This should involve better coordi- 
nation between all commodities in the administration of supply 
management measures." It would seem to me that in our wheat 
and feed grain programs in essence we have mandatory supply 
management which requires a certain percent of acreage set-aside. 
In our dairy program we have a voluntary setraside, which says 
you are going to be eligible for the Government support whether or 
not you cut back in production. 

Should supply management be a mandatory, across-the-board 
program, or ought we be looking at voluntary supply management 
efforts in the various commodities in 1985? 

Mr. Elkin. Did you address that to me? 

Mr. Gunderson. I addressed it to anybody who wants to tackle 
it. 

Mr. Elkin. FU comment. As I said in my statement, we are very 
concerned and interested in all of agriculture because we can't sink 
or swim alone. We have found that out. We would like to have 
brought the rest of agriculture up to the level that we had. Unfor- 
tunately, we have now been brought down to the level of the rest of 
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agriculture, and that just shows that if you have excesses anyplace, 
it s going to seek its level, and that's what happened. 

Yes, we had a voluntary program in dairy. We would like to 
work toward something with even more permanency, as I see it in 
here, where we would agree ahead of time how we are going to 
react when we run into that situation. It would be our goal and it 
is the goal of our delegates that at that time it would be full par- 
ticipation, in that everyone would participate at whatever level of 
overproduction we would agree on ahead of time, be it 2, 3, or 4 
percent. When that then triggered, we wouldn't have to wonder 2 
years or 1 year ahead what was going to happen or what through 
this process would happen. We would know that it's going to start 
to cost us in some way — assessments, two-tier prices — we're not get- 
ting into that at this time, but things like that that would fall 
equally on everyone. So, although we have the voluntary at this 
time and it is working — we think for a first-time effort in dairy it's 
working extremely well. You know, it was a whole new program. 
Our dairy farmers were not used to dealing with Grovemment pro- 
grams like the grain people. So, yes, we have voluntary. I guess I 
would leave it up to them. They know more about the crop produc- 
tion end, as to whether they would want to work with a voluntary. 
They have had voluntary, of course, in the past. 

Mr. Senter. We, of course, would support across-the-board supply 
management for all of the different industries and, I might add 
here, even in the areas where they have double cropping we feel 
like that, if a person double crops, that both crops that are pro- 
duced from that land should be participating in whatever programs 
are available for both of those crops, so that you don't have some- 
body producing wheat with set-aside and such, and then follow 
with a crop and have every acre planted. They should be partici- 
pating at every level throughout the system, so everybody is doing 
their fair share. 

Mr. FoNDREN. There is one thing that we haven't addressed here 
this afternoon that has some concern with me in cotton, and that is 
the fact that we are importing some 1.6 million bales of cotton in 
1983. Those came in in the way of finished goods. It's going to be 
hard for cotton to get a good handle on supply management as long 
as we have this type of situation occurring. We are not isolation- 
ists, but then by the same token we have a problem where we are 
going to import that much cotton into the United States. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Did you want to say something, Mr. Barr? 

Mr. Barr. The council participants have long since been on the 
side of voluntary programs. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. You spoke to it just briefly a moment ago, but I 
want to get a reaction from everyone regarding double cropping. 
Right now it's not in 4565. I expressed this morning, in testimony, 
my personal opinion that we are going to have to address the 
double cropping issue in order to have any kind of a fair farm acre- 
age base. We have also, in answer to the question of Mr. Volkmer 
of Missouri and Mr. Bedell of Iowa, the necessity of coimting soy- 
beans in the farm acreage base — not for crop acreage bases, but for 
purposes of the farm acreage base. It's my intention, unless some- 
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one comes up with a reason not to, to include both of those con- 
cepts in future legislation. I would like to ask your reaction to that. 

Mr. Fondren, we'll start with you. 

Mr. Fondren. I guess I would think that we wouldn't want to 
look at other, on the farm acreage base, we would want to look on 
some commodities as vegetables and et cetera. 

Mr. Stenholm. And ELS. That was brought out this morning, 
and any other crops that want to be included and that would be 
net productive for the basic concept. 

Mr. Fondren. We have one other area there that would be of 
concern to us in West Texas, and that is the secondary crop. We 
have addressed this in the past, and visiting with your staff I feel 
like that we're comfortable with it, but we do use a secondary crop, 
of a sometimes program crop, as an alternate behind severe weath- 
er. That would be very necessary for us. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Barr. 

Mr. Barr. I would have to speak to Tommy's point on that pretty 
strongly. Congressman, and that is that provisions for disaster in 
terms of the 25 percent swap on those bases, because of not being — 
particularly if you included soybeans in our part of the country — 
because if you don't get a cotton crop in, soybeans or grain sor- 
ghum is an alternate down the road, and I don't think our farmers 
would want to forgo all crop opportunities just to protect bases. 

Mr. Senter. Our organization supports bringing soybeans into 
the program so that you can get a better handle on your total acre- 
age and production, and so that all the different commodities will 
work more in balance instead of having one or two hanging out on 
the outside of the programs. 

Of course, I stated my position on the double cropping. We would 
support that being a part of the legislation. 
^ Mr. Stenholm. Any comment? 

Mr. Elkin. My only comment would be that, on the specifics of 
this, we have no position as an organization, so our main purpose is 
here to work with other groups, support their positions, and listen 
to their concerns, so I would have no position. 

Mr. Stenholm. So far there seems to be a consensus on the yield 
part of the base and yield bill, that something close to what we are 
now doing has been serving us fairly well. We have had concerns 
about disasters. We heard this yesterday from Minnesota: What 
happens when you get into a situation in which you have 1, 2, or 3 
years in a row of a disaster — what this does do, first off, to your 
proven yield? But second, the aftereffect is what it does to your 
ability to participate in future programs because your yield gets so 
low. 

My question for some comment today is about a thought that we 
have had. We now have, say, an 80 percent floor under the 1984 
program, though many of us would like to have seen it stay at 90 
percent. Where we have 80 percent, could we provide, possioly, for 
insuring of yields for program purposes just as we insure yields for 
income purposes today? In other words, if you participate in the 
Federal crop insurance program, you also could insure, let's say, 90 
percent of your proven yield. 

Mr. Fondren. We haven't discussed that in either of our boards. 
I would be real hesitant to get into it. It sounds like a good idea. 
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Mr. Stenholm. Anyone care to make a comment ofT the top of 
your head, or do you want to take it back and sleep on it a while? 

Mr. Barr. As Tommy indicated, I don't think there has been a 
lot of discussion on that one. I think there was some discussion a 
while ago on using one yield for all Grovemment cropping purposes, 
and I certainly don't think that we would support that one. 

Mr. Stenholm. Why? 

Mr. Barr. Why not? I think there's a lot of confusion involved 
there, in terms of if you're going to go ahead and proceed with leg- 
islation that would deal with yields on a permanent basis or a per- 
manent adjusted basis as you go through, that those yields basical- 
ly should involve all your Grovemment programs, both crop insur- 
ance and FmHA. 

Mr. Stenholm. Even if it's a proven ASCS yield? 

Mr. Barr. Well, I think that's what you're talking about, is a 
proven ASCS yield. 

Mr. Stenholm. Right. That's correct. 

Mr. Barr. Of course, I guess I — cotton has that, and many of the 
other crops do not. 

Mr. Senter. Mr. Stenholm, I might just clarify the reason I in- 
cluded that in testimony. ASCS has the provision, and of course 
they use the 5-year average, and if there is a disaster they can dbrop 
the high and the low out, and if there is more than one declared 
disaster in a row they can actually drop back and use a 10-year av- 
erage, which gives you a protection if you get into the situation 
with more than 1 year in a county. 

Farmers Home Administration, in many cases, are using actual 
production records from the year before to determine eligibility, 
and so we are in a position where a farmer may have a 40-bushel 
yield on a particular crop and then Farmers Home is canning a 15, 
and so all of a sudden it disqualifies them from being able to get 
access to the programs. So this is why we felt like that it should be 
stabilized and that the ASCS yields should be used through all 
Government programs on those farms. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Huckaby. 

Mr. Huckaby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to address a brief comment to you and possibly to 
the gentlemen concerned with cotton and soybeans. As I under- 
stand your suggestion of including soybeans in this, a for-instance 
example would be: If a farmer had a 1,000-acre crop acreage base 
for cotton and, say, 1,000 acres for soybeans, and the price for 
cotton was 80 cents and the price for soybeans was $6, then that 
farmer could elect to switch up to 25 percent of his total farm acre- 
age base, which would be 500 acres, into cotton, so all of a sudden 
he could plant 1,500 acres of cotton, and then you would have 
cotton in the same situation the following year as what you had 
beans in that year, if you had massive shifts? Maybe I shouldn't 
have ad libbed, but that was the intent of your program, what I 
outlined. Is that correct? So that you could have a very large in- 
crease overnight in the base acreage of any commodity? 

Mr. Stenholm. That's correct, and if individual farmers — in my 
bill you have to make that decision 60 days ahead of time — and if 
enough made that decision, then there would be a much larger set- 
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aside in order to keep the overall production expected in the pro- 
gram at the predetermined level. 

Mr. HucKABY. Would any of you gentlemen care to comment on 
the ability there to increase the base by up to 50 percent? 

Mr. Barr. It's always dangerous, getting out of your territory, 
but just going back to the way these things worked when they were 
on the books back in 1967, first of all I would assume that the soy- 
bean people have already testified, and historically they don't want 
any part of farm legislation, so I assume they want to be excluded 
out of the base. Now that's an assumption on my part because I 
wasn't here to hear all the testimony. 

Mr. Stenholm. If the gentleman would yield on that point, the 
soybean people have not testified but I make the same basic as- 
sumption, and we have stated in our testimony that we are includ- 
ing it in the farm acreage base only, not for program consideration 
purposes, for the reason you state. 

Mr. Barr. The other side of that one is, that almost is getting 
both sides of the coin, I guess, but I think the more crops — our ex- 
perience from 1967 was, the more crops you included in it, the 
more complicated and worse it got. I think we dealt with it then in 
terms of, where soybeans were not a part of that base, that we had 
cotton, rice, feed grains, corn, and wheat were in that base. Then 
the Secretary got some options which dealt with sesame and half a 
dozen others but, as I remember it, the more crops you got into it, 
the more complicated it got. 

Mr. Senter. Mr. Huckaby, a comment: We would feel like that 
we are seeing big swings and shifts in production on a year-to-year 
basis under the current program because, if a farmer feels like eco- 
nomically they can make more money switching to a crop, they 
will go outside of the program and they will plant it and grow it 
anyway. This would merely be a means whereby we could get a 
better handle on what was going to be produced and acres going to 
be planted, because thev would have to be predetermined, instead 
of Monday morning waking up and deciding what you're going to 
plant and going across. So it would add some stability, we feel Uke, 
in being able to determine production year-to-year, and everybody 
would know that if there was a huge swing to cotton they would 
have to idle more acres to participate and be in that program, be- 
cause of the increase in production. 

Mr. Huckaby. But by doing this you would be able to actually 
increase your plantings and still participate in the program, where- 
as without this option you have to decrease your plantings to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Mr. Senter. That's true, but now we're just building new base 
and increasing plantings when necessary, anyway. 

Mr. Barr. I think the question you are raising is, would all of a 
sudden 25 percent of the soybean acreage be eligible for possible 
cotton base? Is that the question you're raising? 

Mr. Senter. Yes; as I understand it, that's what he said. 

Mr. Barr. That would extremely frighten me. 

Mr. Fondren. That would be more in line with a secondary crop 
in our country, in our particular area. Yes, we could flood you witn 
lots of soybeans, but it would be because it was too late to plant 
cotton. 
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Mr. HucKABY. But you might switch sorghum with cotton or 
something. 

Mr. FoNDREN. Sir? 

Mr. HucKABY. You might switch milo with cotton under similar 
circmumstances. 

Mr. FoNDREN. Sometimes we have difficulty when we start plant- 
ing milo back 

JLaughter.] 

We can do it, but it takes some expertise and some care, and 
then ifvou get a washing rain that won't work, either. 

Mr. Stenholm. We will take a 10-minute recess for a vote and be 
right back. The same panel just stay hitched on this point. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Stenholm. I would like to continue the dialog that was oc- 
curring between what would happen if all farmers would suddenly 
shift 25 percent of their farm acreage base from one crop to an- 
other. 

My only comment to that is, one of the purposes behind H.R. 
4565 was to give farmers flexibility, in attempting to meet as much 
as we possibly can the market oriented agricultural policies that 
most of us would like to pursue, giving farmers flexibility. I would 
respond, Mr. Barr, to your apprehension about what would occur 
should that happen by saying the alternative, it seems to me, is 
rigid bases and allotments, which is what we have tried in the past 
and we don't like that, either. 

Mr. Barr. I would submit to your, Mr. Stenholm, that you've 
been at this game as long as I have and been working on it a whole 
lot harder. There's no question but that what you have chosen to 
take upon yourself in this bill is a maior undertaking. I would just 
suggest to you that at least we weren t prepared — that soybeans — 
the draft that we had, certain soybean bases were not involved as a 
major crop, and I think the fact that when you start including soy- 
beans within that base, it creates a little problem and we're going 
to have to do some study on that one. 

Mr. Stenholm. I grant you that point and, as I said again, the 
reason that we are receptive to the inclusion of soybeans comes as 
an example that was presented by Mr. Volkmer of Missouri, where 
you have a 100-acre farm and the individual farms com every 
other year and soybeans every other year. How do you devise a 
base that will allow him to participate in the corn program unless 
you have some recognition of his normal crop rotation practices? 
but I agree we need to scratch our heads a little bit more before we 
come up with any final versions. 

I believe that's all the questions that I have. Mr. Franklin, did 
you have a question you would like to pose to this panel? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, one. 

Mr. Stenholm. We'll give you time. 

Mr. Franklin. Mr. Senter, on your testimony earlier concerning 
your agreement with this type of legislation, do you base this on an 
assumption that we would have a mandatory participation policy 
in any farm set-aside program we came up with? 

Mr. Senter. Yes, that is our position. 

Mr. Franklin. Do you see it working any other way than man- 
datory? 
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Mr. Senter. If we talked about a voluntary/mandatory program 
a little earlier, that would be the next step, provided ^^ou were in a 
position where you had to participate or you were denied the use of 
any programs, zero yield and base history, those kind of steps. 
Then if we had to back away from mandatory we would take that 
position, but make it tough enough where we would get very high 
participation. 

Mr. Frankun. Thank you. That's all I had, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. I guess one parting comment I would make is, 
each of us in our organizations and all concerned with the 1985 
farm bill, go back and look not only at H.R. 4565, but I make the 
same charge to all of our organizations and everyone interested, to 
not presuppose that this committee is not going to move forward on 
this bill and give it our best shot, because to me it's really immate- 
rial what the 1985 farm bill is at this time. If we're going to have 
supply management, most everyone has testified that we need a 
more equitable base and vield program, particularly the base part, 
so that is the purpose behind addressing this legislation now. Cer- 
tainly if you have a mandatory program, you've got to have fair 
and equitable distribution of bases and yields. If you don't, even if 
we continue fine-tuning of the present bill, most people have testi- 
fied that this would be an improvement, and that's the philosophy 
under which we are moving ahead. 

I, too, thank the panel for taking time to come and testify today, 
and look forward to your continued input to me and my ofnce and 
this committee as we move forward. Thank you. 

Mr. Barr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stenholm. ^fext we will have our last panel: Mr. Michael 
Durando, Mr. Vincent Morabito, Mr. Gary Condra, and Dr. Ed 
Smith, and Dr. James Richardson. 

Mrs. Smith of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Stenholm. Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Smith of Nebraska. I came over to meet with you because I 
wanted the pleasure and honor of introducing Mr. Vincent Mora- 
bito, and also Jim McNally who is with him, from my district. Vin- 
cent is the president of the Nebraska Popcorn Growers Association, 
and has really become an expert on the sul^'ect of establishing 
acreage bases for farm program purposes. Mr. Morabito is going to 
present the association s position on how the present system not 
only discriminates against popcorn growers but undermines the ef- 
fectiveness of current acreage reduction programs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Virginia, it's always good to have you, a valued 
member of the Appropriations Committee, and Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, and I know I speak for all members of this 
committee. We appreciate your leadership and work with this com- 
mittee on matters pertaining to agriculture. We're glad to have 
you, hope you will stay as long as your schedule will let you today. 

Mrs. Smith of Nebraska. Thank you. I shall do that. 

Mr. Roberts. Would the chairman yield at that point? 

Mr. Stenholm. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Roberts. I would like to simply echo those sentiments and 
associate myself with the remarks of the chairman. The farmer/ 
stockman, be he or she a popcorn grower, a wheat producer, a corn 
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producer, or whatever, has no finer friend in the Congress than the 
gentleladv from Nebraska. It is a pleasure to have her here, and I 
applaud her continuing efforts on behalf of my producers and all 
producers all throughout the country. 
Mr. Stenholm. We will recognize Mr. Morabito at this time. 

STATEMENT OF VINCENT F. MORABITO, PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA 
POPCORN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY JIM 
McNALLY, ATTORNEY, AND BOB WILBUR, POPCORN INSTITUTE 

Mr. MoRABrro. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and thank 
you, Mrs. Smith, for such a beautiful introduction. I appreciate 
that very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Vincent Morabito, a com farmer from Val- 
entine, NE., and I am here today in my capacity as president of the 
Nebraska Popcorn Growers Association. The Nebraska Popcorn 
Growers Association membership is made up predominanuv of 
com growers in the States of Nebraska, South Dakota, and Colora- 
do. We have approximately 200 members scattered throughout the 
three-State region. The msgor goal of our organization is to repre- 
sent our member producers, providing programs that enhance the 
production and promotion of this crop. I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to present the NPGA's views on H.K. 4565. My testimony 
will deal with the inequities of the present system for the establish- 
ment of the farm feed grain base acreage. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here today because popcorn — a look-alike 
for dent corn— has been excluded from farm programs for the past 
4 years. This exclusion of popcorn has prejuoiced popcorn growers 
and has caused economic hardship to many of our members. 

We believe the continuation of the policy of the exclusion of pop- 
corn from the base acreage computation is not in the best inter^ 
of Government acreage reduction programs. The exclusion of pop- 
corn from the base acreage computation leaves a documented loop- 
hole through which nontraditional popcorn growers may produce a 
com crop to substitute for dent corn, and use that crop for silage 
and feed grain purposes. 

Please notice exhibit A from a msgor farm publication, entitled 
"Popcorn Silage: Grow Corn and Still Join PIK." I call your atten- 
tion to that, Mr. Chairman. Farmers in 1983 planted thousands of 
acres of popcorn for the purpose of substituting this crop on non- 
feed grains acreage for feed grain purposes. Mr. Chairman, all that 
can be said is that the dent corn farmer is able to have his cake 
and eat it too, at the expense of the Government acreage reduction 
programs and the taxpayers' dollars. 

From the NPGA's point of view, the exclusion of popcorn from 
the feed grains base in past and current farm programs has and, 
unless changed, will continue to prejudice popcorn growers. This 
problem is based on the fact that popcorn is one of the few viable 
economic and— I stress this, Mr. Chairman— agronomic crop alter- 
natives to dent com in our region. 

During the critical base year of 1981, a three State r^on repre- 
sented by our association produced under contract up to 100,000 
acres of popcorn. Since that period of time, contract availability to 
growers is now only approximtely 50 percent of previously con- 
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tracted levels. This lack of contract avcdlability, plus the lack of 
feed grain base acreage, creates two negative scenarios. One, grow- 
ers do not participate in feed grain programs, committing their 
total acreage to field com production; or, two, participate in the 
programs with the limited com base they have and grow popcorn 
on their remaining nonbase acres, whether economically viable or 
not. This forces production of popcorn, disrupts the normal supply 
and demand factor in the industrv, and creates economic hardship 
for both the popcorn producer and the processors. 

We would emphasize at this time, Mr. Chcdrman, the inconsisten- 
cies regarding the exclusion of popcorn from the current farm feed 
grain base acreage computations, when in current farm programs 
the Secretary of Agriculture has specifically included as feed grains 
base seed com, white com, waxy com, flint com, and male sterile 
high sugar com. In the case of the latter, Mr. Chairman, it does 
not even produce an ear. The inclusion of such nonfeed grcdns in 
the current programs serve to graphically illustrate the inconsist- 
ency of the current regulations. 

Tlie failure of the Secretary to respond to our request to admit 
popcorn to the base acreage computation in 1982 ana 1983 led to a 
lawsuit filed by our association in the spring of 1983 in Federal 
court in Omaha, NE. At the time, the judge decided that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had been arbitrary and capricious in excluding 
popcorn, and ordered the 77 plaintiff farmers in the lawsuit to be 
allowed to participate with popcorn acreage in the 1983 PIK pro- 
gram. 

Relying on the judge's decision, these 77 farmers set aside their 
land and signed up for the program. In the fall of 1983 the Eight 
Circuit Court of Appeals overturned the district judge's decision. 
These farmers, then, let their land lay idle and received nothing 
for the same, yet the Government received the benefit of these 
idled acres. Tins was land that would have probably been planted 
to dent corn, and thus would have compounded the then oversup- 
ply of dent com. 

Mr. Chcdrman, I insert these comments regarding the lawsuit to 
illustrate that if these farmers had planted dent com, fence row to 
fence row in 1983, not participating in the acreage reduction pro- 
gram, they would have increased their com base for the 1984 farm 
program. The point then becomes that with current r^ulations, 
the Secretary allows the com base to be increased even when a 
farmer doesn't participate in the previous year's farm program. 

The solution to this problem is quite simple. Popcorn should be 
included the same as white com, seed corn, wa^nr corn, flint com, 
and male sterile high sugar com, for purposes of computation and 
establishment of the farm feed grain base acreage. This appecms to 
be the only solution and will produce the following results: 

Popcorn will no longer be the historical loophole through which 
farmers can shortcut future acreage reduction programs. 

Popcorn farmers and the popcorn industry will be able to control 
the supply and demand of popcorn on a more predictable basis. 

Finally, and perhaps tne most important, Mr. Chcdrman, in- 
crease the effectiveness of future acreage reduction programs. 

The NPGA is asking Congress to make provisions for the inclu- 
sion of popcorn in future farm programs for purpose of computa- 
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tion of feed grain base acreage only. The association is not asking 
for the eligibility of this crop for price supports, commodity loans, 
and/or storage payments. This solution, if adopted by you, repre- 
sents no additional cost to the U.S. taxpayer. It would, m fact, en- 
hance the effectiveness of the taxpayers' dollars committed to cur- 
rent and future farm programs. 

Before closing, I would like to introduce Mr. Jim McNally from 
our association, who is sitting right behind me. He is also a pop- 
corn farmer, a com farmer from the State of Nebraska, and he also 
is our association's attorney. Also behind me we have Mr. Bob 
Wilbur, who represents the Popcorn Institute. The institute repre- 
sents 85 percent of the popcorn processors in the United States 
and, as you will see through their statements in the evidence here, 
certainly share our views regarding whether popcorn should be in- 
cluded in future farm programs. 

I ask your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, just to run through the ex- 
hibits that I have attached: 'Topcom Silage: Grow Com and Still 
Join PIK," this was a megor farm magazine, Mr. Chairman, and it 
certainly should point out the fact that a whole industry developed 
around what I call the bootleg sales of this seed to com farmers to 
shortcut the principles and the goals of the 1983 acreage r^uction 
programs. 

We follow that with exhibit B, which is simply another article 
from the Des Moines Register, touting the ability of com farmers 
to be able to grow popcorn on nonbase acreage and still have the 
feed grains use. 

Exhibit C is our most recent Nebraska Popcorn Growers Associa- 
tion position paper to the USDA, again outlining this program. 

Exnibit D is the Popcorn Institute's support letter of our position 
paper to the USDA. 

Exhibit E is interesting, in that this was a letter from the USDA 
written last year, from Dr. Walter C. Galinat, who is probably the 
world's foremost authority on com, the history and the genetics of 
this particular crop. This letter was written to Mr. Buntrock of the 
USDA, alerting him to the problem of exclusion. 

I also have submitted, as exhibit F, the support of our conces- 
sional delegates here in Washington, DC. This was submitted Feb- 
ruary 15, 1988, to the Secretary of Agriculture, also urging him to 
support our position. 

Exhibit G is a letter from Dr. Gardner, past president of the 
American Society of Agronomy, to Mrs. Smith, outlining again the 
genetics and the fact that popcorn is com and, therefore, should be 
considered. 

Mr. Chcdrman, I appreciate the time you have granted to me 
today for my remarks. If anyone has any questions I would be very 
happy to respond. 

Before closing, Fm sure you can all see this from where you're 
sitting, but for those of you who may not be familiar with what Fm 
talking about, I have some ears of aent com here, Mr. Chcdrman. I 
know you're familiar with them, but for anybody else who isn't, 
these are popcorn and these are dent com. Practically speaking, I 
think you can all agree with me, popcorn is com and vice versa. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The attachments follow:] 
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NOT COUNTID AS CORN ACRBAOB 



For weryone in 
agrtcultun tafnstmd in 
lafMf new pfoducrs. 



PopGorn Silage: Grow 
Corn And Still Join PIK 



Some Midwest fanners are getting 
around com acreage reduction re- 
quirements In 1983 farm programs by 
planting popcorn. 

According to rulings by the ASCS. 
"Popcorn will not be included as 
com in determining whether or not a 
£arm has complied with permitted ac- 
reage in the 1983 Acreage Reduction 
Program." 

That means farmers can grow un- 
limited acres of popcorn for silage, or 
even as a feed grain, even if they're 
full participants in the acreage re- 
duction and PIK programs. Popcorn 
cannot, of course, be planted on acres 
set aside from feed grain production 
but it could bo legally pUnted on land 
intended for soybeans or small 



JilBIT "A" 



What kind of crop is popcam? 

"Popcorn silage has a feeding 
value roughly equal to that of silage 
made from dent corn, and it yields 
about 70% as much," says Bob Lun- 
gren of Mid-Plain Sales Co.. Lake 
View, Iowa, a company promoting 
popcorn as a wray to get around gov- 
ernment restrictions. Lungren says 
university agronomists back nutri- 
tional claims for popcorn. In fact, 
feed grain tables show popcorn is 
higher in protein and several other 
digestible nutrients. 

Lungren points out that planting 
popcorn for silage is not a new idea. 
. "In 1963. farmr r< also discovered this 



loophole in the government pro- 
grams. Articles in fftrm publicatloiis 
urged them to use it as a siUit* but 
warned them to be prepared to prove 
that the co^ would pop if they were 
ever challenged. As long as it pope 
it's not considered com. 

"The cost of growing popcorn is 
comparable to dent com. We recom- 
mend a planting rate of 8 to 10 Iba. per 
acre for a plant populatloa of ap- 
proximately 24,000 to 90,000 planli 
per acre. The fertlllMr rate It ap- 
proximately three-fourths of that 
needed for dent com. Most plateless 
planters can ba used to plant It and, 
due to the popcom kernel having a 
hard outer coat. It can be planted aar- 
Uar than field com without dalwlo- 
ration In the ground or being dam- 
aged by cold, wet %veathir. POpoom la 
also more tolerant to drouth than reg- 
ular dent com. Popcorn ytelds la 
excess of 90 bu.^per acra have bean . 
obtained In many'araaa of the con 
belt," «ays Lungnn. 

Popcorn eebd la packaged la SO lb. 
bags and is priced at$1.7S per pound. 
Mid-Plain Salae Corporation's seed la 
a mixed variety that produces a 
mixed blend with no value on the 
conunerdal popcorn market 

For more Information, contact: 
FARM SHOW Fdlowup. MId-PlaIn 
Sales Corp.. P.O. Box 146, Lake View, 
Iowa 51450 (ph 712 657-8585). 
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Nrtwraifca popcorn Crowert Association, mc. 

P. 0. Box 188 TdtplMM: 

Bgfai. Nobruka 88888 4814134411 



NEBRASKA POPCORN GROVCRS ASSOC lAF [ON 
POSITION PAPER 

On March 16 the Nebra&ka Popcorn Growers Association 'u Oourd of DlrccLors met 
confirming the following position reLjarding popcorn and government programs: 

1. NPGA asks the USOA to include popcorn in the formula to establish a farmer's 
feed grain basu acreage (curn/sorghum base). Further, the USOA should provide 
an adjustment in base acres for farmers who planted popcorn in the years 

1980 through 1983 , adding these acres to base for purposes of computation 
of the base for 1984 programs and all subsequent farm programs. The Secretary 
possesses ampifj authority under the 1981 Farm Act to make such adjustments 
in base acreage au ho deems c(]uit.iblc. 

2. We believe the continuation of the policy of exclusion of popcorn fron base 
acreage compution is nut in the best interest of the Secretary as it effects 
the success of current and future farm programs. The exclusion of popcorn 
from the base acreage cunpuUition leaver a we 11 -documented loophole through 
which non traditional popcorn growers may produce a crop which is a look-alike 
substitute of field corn fur silcage and feed grain purposes. 

From the NPGA's point of view the exclusion of popcorn from Uie feed grains 
base in past and current farm programs has and, unless changed, will continue 
to prejudice popcorn growers. This problem is based on the fact that popcorn 
is one of the few viable economic and agronomic cropping alternatives to 
field corn in the region. During the critical base year of 1981 , a four state 
region, represented by our association, produced under contract up to 100,00 
acres of popcorn. Since that period of time contract availability to growers 
nay now only be 30% of previous contracted levels. This dilema in fact forces 
growers to nut participate in feed grains programs committing their total acres 
to field corn production; or participating in the program with the limited com 
base they have, or growing popcorn on the remaining nonbase acres speculating 
on the value of popcorn and doing so without the ability to contract it to 
processors. This practice of growing the crop without contract can create 
an oversupply of popcorn and can be disruptive to the industry. 

3. We would also like to emphasize from the NPGA's point of view the inconsistency 
regarding the exclusion of pupcorn from current feed grains base acreage com- 
putation. Current farm programs specifically include seed com, white corn 
and male sterile high sugar corn. The inclusion of Uiese nonfeed grains in 
the current program, while undoubtedly justified from the USOA's point of view, 
make it difficult to accept the exclusion of popcorn. 

4. NPGA is asking for the inclusion of popcorn in current and future farm pro- 
grams for the purpose of ctjinputation of feed grain base acreage only. The 
association is not asking for eligibility of this crop as a commodity sub- 
ject to price supports, coinniodity loans and/or storage programs. 

The inclusion of popcorn in the base acreage comfjutatiun will eliminate the problems 
outlined by this position paper and provide our industry, both growers and processors, 
with a predictable base from which to plan proLkjctior) and .narketing. 
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THE POPCORN INSTITUTE i^L^ 



•UfTE 700. nOI COMNCCTICUT AVENUE / WASHINGTON. O C 200M 



Msrch 6. 1984 



Grant Buntrock 

USDA/ASCS 

3630 So. Agriculture 

Washington. D.C. 20250 

Dear Grant: 

At Its board of directors meeting February 25, the Popcorn Institute reaffirmed 
the following position: 

1. Farmers who planted popcorn in the base years 1980-1983 should be pemitted 
to include this acreage as an adjustment in determining their corn/sorghun 
base acreage. The Secretary has authority under the 1981 farm act to make 
such adjustments in base acreage as he finds equitable. Failure to permit pop- 
corn farmers to include popcorn acreage in their base acreage creates a disin- 
centive for fanners who previously planted popcorn to participate in the RAP or 
reduced acreage program with their corn/sorghum acreage. The result is higher 
feed grain production as these farmers remain out of the program and, free of 
acreage controls, expand production of feed grains. 

2. The Popcorn Institute is opposed to inclusion of popcorn in the farm program 
as a commodity eligible for feed grain payments, price support, or the farmer- 
owned grain reserve programs. The popcorn industry has developed free of govcrr.- 
■ent support or government intervention in the pricing, production, or storage 

of this crop. This freedom froir government support and market intervention 
should be maintained. 

We hope that this position will be taken into account in administrative decision 
that are made by the Department in the 1984 feed grain program and in any pro- 
posals which are made to the Congress for revision or extension of the Farm Act. 

Please let me know if we can provide further assistance. 

Sincerely, 



Robert H. liilbur '^ "^ \ 
Director of Government Relations 
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•) RECEIVE^ A. .-61983 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHERST . BOSTON • WORCESTER 



(iV,c-7'^'»'"^'*^ / 



SUBURBAN EXPERIMENT STATION . ^1 , ^ «4i^< i^^A'i^^'^ 

240 Seaver Street ..>..♦^. -**-^3 ^J2.y^ 

Waltham. MA 0225A , ^^ ^^ t.c*t^ -^'^^^^^ ,*v«r^w,^'.. 



.'•5arch 21, 1983 -a^-o-x^-t ^f 



rc<i •-»*'«•* ^•*'' 






Mr. Grant Bunt rock 

USDA Director of Marketing Price Supports 

P.O. Box 2415 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington. D.C. 21113 

Dear Mr. Buntrock, 

I was interested in your testicK)ny for the USOA defense on charges 
against certain regulations of the RAP/PIK program in Federal Court, 
Omaha, Nebraska on Karch 17 because I gave testimony for the plaintiffs. 

I want to call to your attention the enclosed literature from the Kid- 
Plain Sales Corp. of Lake View, Iowa in which they advertise their pop- 
corn seed to be planted for the sole purpose of circumventing the PIK 
program on corn by means of the "popcorn loophole". 

Apparently dent corn grown for silage is included in the acreage reduction 
program because it might be used as grain while popcorn is not Included. 
Therefore, all corn silage will come from popcorn grown on oat or soybean 
land and there will be less real reductions in dent corn as feed grain 
because some of the acreage reductions are falsely achieved i>y switch- 
ing from dent to pop silage. There Is mention In the Kid-Plain brochure 
that popcorn may also serve as a feed grain. If this was recognized by 
the USDA, the loophole would be plugged. 

Sincerely, 



■d)aMc^d.6d'^-<d:' 



Walton C. Galinat, 
Professor 



WCG:n 
ENCS. 
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tonsttii of Oft iHniteb ^tatti 

Tffouu of fiepreKtntatibei 

IBU(ingtoll.».C 20515 February 15. 1983 

Th« HonorabU John R. Block 
Secretary of Agrlcultjire 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, O.C. 20250 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Ve wish to strongly endorse the position of the Nebraska Popcorn Growers '^J^o^^'ji' 
.1 Recently presented to you and your staff. In order to prevent "^ oy^^^J^^*' 
under the 1983 farm program, corn base acreage should be adjusted to reflect true 
'corn production, including popcorn acreage. 

Under the present program rules, the farmer loses flexibility to •JJ"»^, J|[*/^:",^ 
acres (popcorn and field corn) to market conditions. This forces him either Ij to 
stay out of the PIK or RAP program, planting corn fence-to-fence or 2) P*^J'^'?*;^ 
In the program, planting popcorn on the acres not included in his base. The '•"J 
choice ertifically Increases corn production; the second increases popcorn product 
beyond market demand (with the risk of a market collapse, with the excess popcorn 
going into feed). Neither course is intended by I983 program objectives. 

Popcorn Is a form of flint corn, which is already classified as feed corn. Like 
white corn (accepted in the program), it has a secondary use as feed grain, beeo 
producers are already promoting popcorn as a feed grain which can be grown outsioc 
the program. Adjusting bases as suggested above would close this loophole. 

The popcorn growers arc not asking for a PIK or RAP program for wcorn. They are 
asking only for an adjustment in determination of base, within y^"-.;"!^^^*^^ ""***' 
the 1981 Farm Act. This action will further the objectives of the 1583 program 
while correcting a situation which threatens severe damage to our country s popcor 
producers. 

" ^ >v^ Sincerely. 






VTr^lnia Smith 

United States--kepresentative 

Douglas -KT^^Bereuter - -r 

United States Representative UnFted ^States Senator 




'/^: 



■■« / 



oTd J. Da 



Hafold J. Daub 

•United States Representative 
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AMERICAN 

SOCIETY OF AGRONOMY 

Headquarters: 677 South Segoe Road • Madison, Wisconsin 5371 1-1086 



CHARLES O. GARDNER 
Past Pr«sid«nl 



For reply, please acftiress: 
Oepanmeni o< Agroitomy 
Unwtrsily ol NclKaska 
Lincoln. Nabraska 68SI3-W1S 
Phone: 402/472- 1532 



February 3. 1983 

CongrcssiroiBao Virginia Smith 

United States House of Representatives 

Washington. D.C. 

Honorable Mrs. Smith: 

Soiae Nebraska farmers have complained to me about the Department of Agriculture's 
failure to consider popcorn to be corn for purposes of the new PIK program 
designed to reduce corn acreage in 1983. As a scientist who has worked aa a 
corn geneticist and breeder for 35 years, I do not believe that there is any 
logical basis and certainly there is no scientific basis for such a decision. 

All corn belongs to one species, Zea ways L. All corns can be crossed with one 
another* and the differences among them are entirely due to breeding procedures 
and the selection criteria used in their development. Today we have many types - 
dent corn, flint corn, flour corn, sweet corn and popcorn. We have waxy--endo8peni 
corn, high-amylose corn, sugary-endosperm corn, opaque-2 (high lysine) corn and 
high-oil corn. Corn comes in a wide variety of colors. We have yellow com, 
white corn, purple corn, red corn, brown corn, and a variety of mixed colors. 
We have Inbred lines, hybrids, open-pollinated varieties and synthetic varieties 
of corn. 

Since many of 1:he corns mentioned above are specialty-use corns, how can popcorn 
be excluded unless they also exclude others. Corn is corn regardless of endosperm, 
aleurone and germ characteristics which are easily changed through breeding pro- 
cedures. 1 doubt that the Department of Agriculture even knows which farmers 
grow the waxy corn, high lysine corn, high oil corn, etc. 
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Regardless of which type of corn is grown ,lthey all fit into the crop rotation 
system in the same way and they should all be treated the samcJ There Is a 
surplus of all corns, and if the specialty corn growers are not included in the 
program, this is outright discrimination. Many will switch to growing the yellow- 
dent hybrid corn with nonaal endosperm, which will defeat the purpose of the 
program. 

The argument has been used that if popcorn is included, then farmers will want 
other crops like sugarbaet Included, which makes no sense at all. Popcorn is 
corn (Zea mays L.) and sugarbeet is an entirely different genus ( Beta vulgaris L.). 
If a program to reduce sugarbeet acreage is needed, it should be an independent 
program. 
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I bop« that you will discwM this aatter with approprUta autherltlaa la 
Washington and fat tha policy changad if at all posalbla. I own no land and 
hava nothing to gain paraonally. hut as a sclantlst» I ballava that tha popcorn 
faraar Is daflnltaly being dlacrlalnatad against In the nav FIX prograa. 

Sincerely. 

C. 0. Gardner * 
Foundation Professor end 
Past President » 
Aaerlean Society of Agronoay 
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Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. We will hear from the other wit- 
nesses, and then question each of you as a panel. 

Next we will hear from Mr. Michael Durando, assistcmt director, 
national affsdrs, American Farm Bureau Federation. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL V. DURANDO, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS DIVISION, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION 

Mr. DuRANDO. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure for the 
Farm Bureau to be here today to present our comments on your 
legislation, H.R. 4565. 1 would note that the Farm Bureau did testi- 
fy before the full committee on February 29, at that time concern- 
ing the 1985 farm bill, again looking for ideas to replace existing 
farm programs in that 1985 legislation. Our general comments 
were presented at that time. I will direct the majority of my com- 
ments to your specific bill on acreage bases and program yields. 

Mr. Stenholm. Without objection, if you summarize, your full 
statement will be made a part of the record, and we will appreciate 
your summarizing. 

Mr. DuRANDO. OK. I will be glad to answer any questions on 
other program aspects at the end, if we want to get into that. 

Mr. Chairman, the Farm Bureau has reviewed H.R. 4565 and, in 
general, views the legislation as an innovative and positive ap- 
proach in attempting to solve what has become a perplexing prob- 
lem in the administration of Government farm programs. The 
problem of implementing effective, yet flexible acreage base mecha- 
nisms to use in conjunction with production adjustment provisions 
has been a challenge, to say the least, over the past several years. 

There appears to be general agreement that, within the context 
of the 1985 farm bill debate, a revised system of acreage bases or 
other program crop acreage concepts should be developed that will 
increase the effectiveness and the efficiency of subsequent farm 
price support programs. At this time the Farm Bureau is not pre- 
pared to either support or oppose H.R. 4565. Our policy for 1984, as 
approved by our voting delegates last January, does not make any 
specific recommendations for a change in the acreage base concept 
or mechanisms, nor does it stete a position of support or opposition 
to the current system. In addition, our various commodity advisory 
committees as well as our board of directors are continuing to ex- 
amine this issue, and have not yet recommended a specific position. 
Although Farm Bureau is not able to take an official position at 
this time, we are pleased to be able to offer the following comments 
in hopes of adding to a constructive discussion. 

The concept of a farm acreage base could be an improvement 
upon the previous normal crop acreage concept utilized in the 1977 
Food and Agriculture Act. It is an improvement in the fact that 
the farm acreage base is able to expand or contract on a gradual 
basis, depending on the management and production economies of 
each individual farm. Certainly this makes more sense than lock- 
ing in some sort of overall farm base acreage at a historical level to 
be utilized for the subsequent 4 years, as this implies a continu- 
ation of the stetus quo for some definite or indefinite period in the 
future. Agriculture changes const£uitly, as it is a d3mamic industry. 
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Farmers must have the flexibility in the management of their op- 
erations, as well as their farm programs, to adapt to changing 
supply, demand, and cost factors. Any attempt to lock in rigid acre- 
age bases reduces the farmer's ability to respond to these market 
signals. 

The same type of improved flexibility is apparent in the proposal 
for a crop acreage base. In addition, the reqmrement that a produc- 
er notify USDA 2 months prior to the required program announce- 
ment date of any intention to shift crop acreage base from one 
commoditv to another, this may allow farmers to adjust their pro- 
duction plans based on market signals prior to the announcement 
of any program. In a wav, this will ensure or allow farmers to per- 
haps "farm the market rather than "farm the program." liiat 
m^ be subsequently announced. 

Tne proposal to revise the program yield provisions appecms to be 
a move in the right direction. Program yields such as proposed in 
H.R. 4565 appear to be more e(}uitable and accurate, and will serve 
to smooth out the variations m yields which could be caused by 
weather and other unpredictable factors. Absent any corrections or 
adjustments by the Secretary of Agriculture, the current program 
yield provisions of the Agricutlure and Food Act of 1981 could pe- 
nalize the producer who was impacted negatively by poor weather, 
while rewarding the producer who experienced favorable weather 
conditions the previous crop year. Certainly H.R. 4565 removes 
some of the discretion from the Secretcury in that respect, and this 
may add predictability to the program. 

Whether or not to put a system of improved base and yield for- 
mulas into permanent law may be of some controversy. To extend 
the discussion one step further, would it make sense to put not 
only base acreage and yield provisions into permanent law, but 
also other important farm price support provisions, to avoid the 
need for reworking farm programs every 4 years? Farm Bureau is 
not necessarily recommending that the 1985 farm bill be enacted as 
permanent statute; however, it may be useful to further examine 
this concept, taking into consideration the fact that history shows 
us that since 1933 there have been 77 bills enacted which have 
modified the various farm price support programs. Just since en- 
actment of the 1981 bill, there have been four megor changes in 
that legislation, which averages out to more than one change per 
year. 

The point being that putting a program into permanent law may 
add increased predictability, efficiency, and effectiveness to the 
farm price support area, yet at the same time it will not deny Con- 
gress the right to amend those statutes at any time. In general, if 
an acreage base and yield formula can be put into permanent law, 
it may be wise to accompany such an enactment with appropriate 
farm price support legislation. 

If the newly enacted farm prp^am l^islation, such as the up- 
coming 1985 form bill, is as useful, flexible, and successful as all of 
us will hope it to be, then there will be no reason to amend it in 
the future. However, if the bill does not measure up in the years 
following enactment, despite the fact that it is permanent law, it 
could still be repealed or amended by the Congress. If a 4-year 
farm bill, on the other hand, is to be enacted in 1985, it may be 
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wise to accompany that measure with a 4-year system of base and 

K'eld formulas, since there will be no way to predict what will 
ippen in the farm program area following, say, the 1989 crop 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, in an attempt to address some of the questions 
that you have raised throughout the day and some of the specific 
ideas you have for changing your legislation, I might just address 
some comments to those areas very briefly. 

First of all, in terms of whether or not to include soybeans in the 
farm acreage base concept, at this time Farm Bureau would oppose 
such a move based on our policy which opposes anv type of acreage 
control for soybeans. We view the inclusion of soybeans in an F^ 
as a de facto acreage control, since a farmer would have to control 
his soybean acreage to be eligible for his price support programs 
for cotton, rice, and other commodities. The other concern we 
might have, just to raise the point, is that the soybean sector and 
producers have traditionally resisted supply control, and they are 
desperately trying to maintain and promote an increasing perspec- 
tive of a reliable supplier. Certainly they saw a lot of their market 
eroded back in 1973, and they are fighting head-on-head with the 
competition in Brazil, partly put there by Japan. 

In terms of the farm acreage base, the other question we would 
raise is the fact that it implies a sort of cross-compliance type pro- 
gram. Now we don't have a specific provision on cross-compliance, 
except to say that there is a wide range and diversity of opinion 
out in the country among all of our Farm Bureau members from 
coast to coast, from north to south, and it is going to take some dis- 
cussion and further consideration, I think, to reach a consensus on 
that. Traditionally, those farms which are very diversified and may 
be producing three or four of the commodities, those types tend to 
oppose cross compliance provisions, preferring instead to be in com- 
pliance on a single commodity by commodity bases. I would just 
raise these points. Again, we don't have a specific recommendation 
on the FAB at this time. 

In terms of your summer fallow consideration, our policy does 
support adequate and appropriate consideration of summer fallow 
practices in determining any kind of acreage adjustment or produc- 
tion adjustment mechanism for wheat. The question has been 
raised about the 60-day provision for a farmer to change his crop 
acreage base. This may or may not work for farmers. We recognize 
the point that requiring a farmer to adjust his base 60 days prior to 
the program announcement may be beneficial. Certainly it would 
then allow the department to make the appropriate decision, if you 
will, in terms of a production adjustment move that year on eitner. 
an acreage reduction or paid diversion. 

The other thing to consider is, there has been a lot of talk so far 
this year about structuring price support loans based on the rolling 
5-year averages, such as the soybean or the cotton programs, 
maybe do the same thing for wheat, feed grains, and rice. We have 
also had a law just enacted that has triggers, carryover stock trig- 
gers to require acreage reductions in pcdd diversion programs for 
the basic commodities. If these types of concepts are continued, say, 
in the 1985 farm bill or subsequent legislation, you have a much 
more predictable type of program. A farmer, if he knows about the 
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carryover triggers and he knows about the loan rate formula, for 
example, if those are in place, will be able to fairly well pencil out 
what the program will be despite the fact it hasn't been announced 
yet, and certainly make his decision 60 days in advance. Again, I 
just raise that in the context of the overall discussions on the price 
support loans rates and the acreage reduction triggers. 

In terms of whether this bill should be enacted this year or not, 
we will leave that judgment up to the committee and up to you. We 
are prepared to work with the committee, either way the commit- 
tee chooses to go. The only question we raise is that, if this bill is 
enacted this year and then we do work on a farm bill next year, we 
have heard a lot of talk about voluntary acreage controls, mandato- 
ry acreage controls, and certainly the definition of mandatory 
varies depending on who you talk to. I think, depending on the 
t3rpe of acreage control that is implemented, there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion whether this type of base structure is the most 
sound one to go on. Finally, Mr. Chcdrman, I think we cannot over- 
eirmhasize the need for flexibilitv in these programs. 

There was some talk earlier this morning about what happens if 
a producer stays outside of his base 1 year and doubles his acreage, 
and then he will have a larger program base for the following year. 
Shouldn't this be prevented? Farm Bureau would tend to discour- 
age any kind of prevention technique or mechanism in that regard. 
If a producer is willing to take the risk 1 year, to stay outside the 
program, to expand his operation for one reason or another, and 
can do so successfully, under your proposal his expansion will only 
count as really one-fifth in that formula in terms of enlarging his 
acreage base. I don't think that's anything we need to get overly 
concerned about. Certainly we have to continue to allow producers 
the freedom to make those types of production decisions, short of 
any kind of, just some sort of predetermined agricultural program 
which gives producers no choice in the matter at all. 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, whether you move the bill this year or 
next year, we are willing to work with you on it. That concludes 
our comments. We appreciate being able to comment and we will 
be glad to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Durando appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Durando. Next we will hear from 
Mr. Gary Condra, agricultural economist from Lubbock, TX. Wel- 
come, Gary. 

STATEMENT OF GARY D. CONDRA, AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, 

LUBBOCK, TX 

Mr. CoNDRA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to first com- 
mend you for the obvious work that has gone into the development 
of the Agricultural Efficiency and Equity Act. I would also uke to 
thank this committee for the opportimity to present testimony. I 
think this bill addresses a critiasd need for consistency, fiexibiUty, 
and predictability in the computation and assignment of farm pro- 
gram bases and yields. 

For the record, I am an agricultural economist by training and 
experience. I have worked for the last 10 years in west Texas, and I 
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am currently a candidate for the Democratic nomination to the 
19th Conc[re88ional District seat being vacated by Kent Hance. I 
hope, in view of that, that my remarks will be interpreted as being 
representative of the concerns of a great many west Texas produc- 
ers. 

I will make an effort to summarize the testimony, the written 
testimony which has been provided to the committee. I did attach 
development criteria for the 1985 farm bill, and certainly I know 
that it has been very difficult throughout this discussion not to 
have this discussion stray from the discussion of bases and yields to 
the 1985 farm bill. I only address that for the purpose of pointing 
out that I feel like there are some criteria which must be met, and 
those criteria are that the 1985 farm bill must provide profit and 
stability to agriculture. It must be a long-run program and it must 
maintain our level of exports, and I believe that it will require 
mandatory participation. 

I believe there is definitely a need to establish a permanent base 
and yield i^ystem, but my concern at this particular point is that 
we recognize those criteria in an effort to address the need for 
profit and stability in the base and yield system. I would point out 
that if we have a voluntary pro-am and there is an inequitable 
method of calculation for an mdividual producer's base and yield, 
what we will encounter is lack of participation. If in fact we have a 
mandatory program, then there is no way that that producer can 
avoid the calculation of an ineq^uitable base or yield. 

My greatest concern in the bill as it is currently written is in the 
calculation of the 1986 program yields. The committee has already 
heard a great deal of testimony regarding the last 5 years of weath- 
er conditions which have been encountered by producers in west 
Texas. However, I know that there are many, many producers who 
have three or four disasters out of the last 5 years. If we cannot get 
proenram yields up for our producers, we cannot restore profit and 
stability to agriculture; we cannot make a voluntary program 
work; we cannot develop a mandatory propp^am which is eq[uitable. 
For this reason, I strongly urge the committee to consider mcorpo- 
rating a procedure for establishment of 1987 program yields which 
reflects the productive capacity of the farm. 

I also urge the committee to consider the inclusion of a weather 
adjustment in the calculation of vields for years following 1986. In 
my testimony I have included discussion of double-crop and 
summer fallow provisions which are needed. However, that has 
been discussed already and I won't cover that any more. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that you clarified my concern regarding voluntary 
reductions and the effect that that would have on program base. 

My last migor concern, my last migor reservation, deals with the 
discretion provided to the Secretary of Agriculture to suspend farm 
acreage base limitations or crop acreage base limitations when he 
determines that there is a supply shortage of any crop. That is in- 
cluded in section 105. Since thiis oill will be permanent law, I don't 
think it would be practical to try to define a supply shortage in 
terms of carryover and/or price conditions, but I would suggest 
that the committee consider tying this discretionary authority to 
supply conditions which are more completely spelled out in related 
farm legislation. Specifically, I am concerned that supply shortage, 
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the definition of a supply shortage really depends on where you are 
looking from, whether you are looking from the farm angle or the 
consimier viewpoint. I will be happy to entertain any questions at 
the conclusion. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Condra appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you, Mr. Condra. Next we will hear from 
Dr. Ed Smith, extension economist, grain marketing, Texas A&M 
University. 

Mr. Smfih. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Richardson will present our sum- 
mary. 

Mr. Stenholm. Dr. James Richardson. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES W. RICHARDSON, ASSOCIATE PROFESS(»t, 
AGRICULTURAL AND FOOD POLICY CENTER DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY, AC- 
COMPANIED BY EDWARD G. SMITH, EXTENSION ECONOMIST, 
GRAIN MARKETING 

Mr. Richardson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We at the Agricul- 
tural and Food Policy Center of the Texas A&M University system 
appreciate the opportunity today to testify on the Agricultural Effi- 
ciency and Equity Act of 1983. Uncertainty is one of the midor 
problems confronting agriculture. Government contributes to this 
uncertainty when short-run changes are made in farm programs. 
H.R. 4565 would make the methods used in computing farm pro- 
gram bases and yields more predictable, while allowing farmers to 
respond to economic forces. In the interest of brevity, we will sum- 
marize the full testimony you have been provided. 

In July 1983, a survey was conducted of farmers in the migor 
crop producing regions of Texas concerning their attitudes toward 
the farm program base and yield issue. The essence of the findings 
of this survey is that farmers are willing to accept alternative 
means of setting the acreage and yield base. 

While producers recognize the efficiency of a production base 
that combines acreage and yield, they prefer the flexibility of an 
acreage base. Except in rice, producers believe the base should be 
tied to the land rather than the operator. In calculating the yield 
base, a megority of the producers would prefer to simplv take the 
average of three of the past 5 years, dropping the high and low 
jdelds. 

Detailed survey results are available from us in a separate publi- 
cation. It appears that H.R. 4565 is responsive to the attitudes of 
Texas producers, as determined by our producer survey. However, 
as economists we have comments on several provisions of the bill. 
An alternative to limiting the legislation to program crops would 
be to give farmers increased flexibility by including all cultivated 
and potentially tillable acreage in the base. The emphasis would 
then be on the total acres farmed, not on individual crops. By em- 
ploying this alternative, the overall surplus problem could be more 
effectively dealt with. It would also allow market prices to deter- 
mine a farm's crop mix, rather than a misguided or regimented 
base. 
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While it may be argued that individual crop acreage bases allow 
for more effective planning, a total farm acreage base does not pre- 
clude this. Section 104 of your bill deals with this issue, in that pro- 
ducers would submit notice to the county committee of an intent to 
change their crop acreage base prior to the announcement of the 
farm program. With such notice, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would nave a good estimate of the acreage to be allotted to any spe- 
cific crop and would make adjustments in the farm program as 
deemed necessary by use of a national crop acreage tjrpe of pro- 
gram. Section 104(bXl) restricts the adjustment in acreage base in 
any one year to only 25 percent of the total farm acreage oase. 

In addition, section 104(bX2) further limits the adjustment to the 
acreage planted the year before. This 25 percent adjustment limit 
could have adverse re^onal impacts on the ability of farmers to 
implement crop rotation programs. The restrictions in section 
104(bX2) preclude the production of a new crop, regardless of 
market price incentives. 

A national crc^ acreage type of program with the provision in 
104(c) has sufficient flexibility to handle aggregate acreage adjust- 
ments, while allowing efficient resource afiocation. In section 106, 
program yield is determined using historical harvested acre yields. 
Harvested acreyields give producers a distorted signal. If the farm 
program is sufficiently important to the producer's viability, eco- 
nomically valuable crops could be destroyed to maintain harvested 
acre farm program yield. 

AdditioniEdly, small acreage could be intensively farmed and a 
harvested acre yield applied to the whole farm. Planted acre yields, 
on the other hand, allow productive economic forces to dictate re- 
source allocation. The specific formula used to determine farm pro- 
-am yield is particularly important when debating permanent leg- 
islation. While the plus or mmus 10 percent limit on farm program 
yield adjustment prevents massive changes of farm program yield 
m any 1 year, it does not alleviate the impact of back to back natu- 
ral disasters when using a 5-year average, dropping the high and 
low years' 3deld, as you have done in H.R. 4565. 

An alternative is to develop a weather adjustment factor which 
considers the impacts of weatner on the farm program yield. Table 
1 in our testimonv details the adjustment process under various 
farm pro-am yield formulas, including the one proposed in H.R. 
4565. While the material in table 1 is hypothetical, it demonstrates 
the long-run impact of selected farm program yield formulas when 
a farm experiences back to back disasters. 

In the example, we assume a cotton farm produces 500 pounds of 
lint per harvested acre in each year 1977 through 1991, except in 
1982 and 1983 when a disaster was experienced and the farm's har- 
vested 3deld dropped to only 100 pounds of lint per harvested acre. 
For purposes of discussion here, we will concentrate only on the 
first three strategies. 

Strategy one represents a formula currently used by ASCS for 
cotton. Strategy two represents a farm program yield formula pro- 
posed in H.R. 4565. Strategy three represents a farm program 3deld 
formula proposed in H.R. 4565, but without the plus or minus 10 
percent 3deld adjustment band. The proposed farm program 3delds 
m table 1 are graphically represented m figure 1. The farm pro- 
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gram yields in figure 1 indicate that a formula which imposes pro- 
duction acUustment bands but without a weather adjustment factor, 
such as we have in strategy two or H.R. 4666, extends the a4just- 
ment period 4 years longer than the current farm program yield 
formula used for cotton. In the example, the impact of the disasters 
in 1982-88 on farm program yield were experienced until 1991 
under strategy two. 

On the other hand, a weather acijustment factor as used in strat- 
egy one, coupled with the absence of an adijustment ceiling, allowed 
farm program yields to return to normal in a much shorter period, 
by 1987. Removing the plus or minus 10 percent adjustment limit 
in strategy two would allow farm program yield to return to 
normal by 1988, as demonstrated by strategy three. When a maxi- 
mum adjustment band is provided and the adjustment period is ex- 
tended for several years, farmers have less incentive to participate 
in a farm program when a plus or minus 10 percent band is in 
place. This is especially true during the later years after a disaster, 
because the farm program yield does not truly reflect the produc- 
tive capacity of the farm. Mr. Chairman, we would be pleased to 
answer any questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Richardson and Mr. Smith ap- 
pears at the conclusion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Dr. Richardson, on page 4 of your testimony you 
suggest using all potentially tillable acreage in the farm acreage 
base. I think we should do this at least for soybeans, and now we 
have added ELS cotton, and I think the Popcorn Association testi- 
mony indicates the same relevance to them being included in the 
farm acreage base. Now we have also heard from some expressing 
some reservation about this today. Do you think we could devise a 
system that would count all acreage for the farm acreage base, but 
assign crop acreage bases only to the program crops, thus leaving 
crops like peanuts to their own programs, as well as soybeans, et 
cetera? 

Mr. Smith. I see no reason— excuse me, Mr. Chairman, Til take 
that— I see no reason, because of the problems of popcorn, soy- 
beans, whatever, the same thing should apply to potentially tillable 
land. I mean, just because it is not in production now, if we are in 
permanent legislation you may have the market incentive to be in 
production in future years. That, like we said, does not preclude a 
farm program for your typical farm program crops, in that the Sec- 
retary or whoever has discretion to set that program directs the 
program at those crops. It does allow the flexibility that you want 
in resources being allocated to the farm based on market incen- 
tives. 

Mr. Stenholm. Would you agree that the inclusion of these 
crops— in that both soybeans, Mr. Durando has spoken I think very 
factually for the Soybean Growers' Association and others in 
regard to their interest, Mr. Morabito has stated that they have no 
desire for target prices, support loans, or anything else for pop- 
corn — do you believe that it would be possible to devise legislation 
that would include these crops and maybe others — vegetables, we 
have heard, and we can go on and on for farm acreage bases but at 
the same time recognize their desire not to be a part of control pro- 
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grams, not to be a part of set-asides, paid diversions, or anything 
else? 

Mr. Smffh. I don't see why not. The total farm acreage base, in- 
cluding sdl of these nonprogram crops, so to specdc, just gives an ac-. 
counting of the base acreage that's out there. If they have to 
submit to you 60 days before the year what they are going to put in 
each crop, then the Secretary of Agriculture or whoever has the 
discretionary power will have an accounting of what total available 
base there is and, through the national normal crop acreage or na- 
tional crop acreage base they can come up and make the adjust- 
ments needed for the program crops that you want to direct. I 
don't see why including them in a total acreage base concept forces 
them into the farm program. I would have to have that explained 
to me. 

Mr. Stenholm. Anyone else want to take a stab at that? 

Mr. DuRANDO. Mr. Chairman, just to comment again— and 
maybe I am a little bit confused— but I did raise the question on 
the soybeans and would just again try to, either in question form 
or make the point that including, for example, soybeans in a farm 
acreage base— despite the fact that they may or may not have loan 
or target price protection or what have you — seems to me that, for 
example, as a condition of eligibility for a producer to participate 
in the cotton program or in the rice program, he would nave to be 
in compliance, according to your legislation, first of all on his crop 
acreage bases, and second of all he would have to be in compliance 
on his farm acreage base. That would mean that the total crops— 
which might be cotton, rice, wheat, feed grains, and soybeans — 
could not exceed his farm acreage base, wmch means that maybe 
during that year if he had gone out and purchased another 50 
acres and put that in soybeans, he would be out of compliance with 
the program, unless I'm reading it wrong. But that's the problem 
where we would see it, where you are putting a damper on soybean 
expansion if a guy wants to expand. 

Mr. Stenholm. You are reading it wrong as far as this legisla- 
tion is concerned, because this is not dealing with the cross-compli- 
ance question or any of the other issues at all, but even if we were 
talking today about farm legislation — I mean, the farm bill, 
^rather — not H.R. 4565, I would say that my question of Dr. Smith 
was, could we not still devise a program that would allow soybeans, 
popcorn, extra long staple cotton, vegetables, whatever, to do their 
own thing? They don't seem to be concerned about supply manage- 
ment, and we've got enough problems with other programs without 
trying to devise a program for them. Let them do their own thing, 
but it's important for rotational purposes and control of the other 
commodities, quite frankly, that we have them included in the 
farm acreage base, as I see it, but not to superimpose other com- 
modities' wishes on any other crop. 

Mr. MoRABrro. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address that for 
just a second. There is a subtle difference, I believe, between the 
two positions, and I would like to take the time for a second here to 
point that out. We find, as a conmtiodity that has been excluded 
today from the computation of the feed grcdns base, while basically 
all other corns have been included that are not feed grains, that we 
have a situation where we have a false stimulation of production of 
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In that sense, he should have a fairly good knowledge up to 60 
days prior to the program announcement date, as to what the car- 
ryover situation should be, whether there will be this minimal 
mandated program in effect in terms of an acreage reduction or 
paid diversion. 

If loans are restructured — I am sa3ring this is "if* — to something 
like the soybean or the cotton program, he will have a general idea 
of what tne price support loans are going to be, fairly close, 
anyway. The targets are somewhere else out there. Then he can 
make a pretty good judgment in terms of whether he should shift 
his crop acreage base or not from one commodity to the other. I 
think this could be done 30 to 60 days, say, in advance of the pro- 
gram adjustment. 

The significance, I think, is that he has to make that decision 
prior to the announcement rather than after. That way the depart- 
ment can take a look, if they have to exercise additional discretion 
for more diversion or acreage reduction, and also you don't have 
farmers trying to shift back and forth all of a sudden to capitalize 
on one program at the expense of another. 

Mr. Roberts. Mr. Chairman, with that answer I think you find a 
rather unique situation where you have a consensus among farm 
organizations in regard to some form, at least, of a market corridor 
approach. I know there would be a lot of differences of opinion, but 
this is what we have been talking about when we have been dis- 
cussing this whole effort, and let the record show that there is a 
consensus. Which path we take to get there from here and all of 
that could be subject to a lot of controversy and a lot of strong dif- 
ferences of opinion, but I am encouraged by this. We have some 
folks in Kansas who have been doing a market corridor study for a 
considerable amount of time, and I am encouraged that a megority 
of farm organizations think it's a good idea, worth exploring. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. OTENHOLM. Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Frankun. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Dr. Richardson, on page 5 you suggest some 
changes in the 25 percent option of switclmig CAB's, and we have 
heard some discussion already on this today. I have already testi- 
fied that it's my intent that this factor be over and above a produc- 
er's normal rotation practices, and I also agree that we should con- 
sider eliminating the prohibition against doubling of CAB's. That 
really doesn't make a whole lot of sense either. But would you 
agree or disagree that some restriction on switching out acreage is 
necessary, if supply controls continue to be needed? 

Mr. Richardson. We will both respond to that. I would agree 
with you that total switching out is impossible, because what we do 
is just rotate our surpluses from one commodity to the next com- 
modity, and that is the reason we are proposing a national crop 
acreage base that would include all of the tillable and currently 
cultivated acres on a farm. Do you want to add to that, Ed? 

Mr. Smffh. No. 

Mr. Richardson. OK. That's about it. 

Mr. Stenholm. Any other members, Mr. Condra or anyone else, 
like to make a comment on that? Particularly to the point that was 
raised by Mr. Barr of the National Cotton Council and Mr. Huck- 
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Mr. MoRABiTO. Nil to none, would be the best way I could classify 
that. 

Mr. Roberts. I think Mr. Stangeland, mv good friend and col- 
league from Minnesota, has also indicated he has received the 
same kind of response. If I could ask the representative from the 
Farm Bureau just one question— and I appreciate your testimonv, 
sir — ^but you have indicated that you are not quite ready to saddle 
up with Mr. Stenholm and myself yet, but at least the horse is not 
turned in the other direction. 

Mr. DuRANDO. Sure. We are looking at the proposal, as I said, 
Mr. Roberts. We don't have specific policy on it. We don't have a 
board action on it, but we're openminded and we're re£uiy to go to 
work and do the best we can. 

Mr. Roberts. I know you have got to go out to your States and, 
well, first of all to your counties with their resolutions, and then to 
your States and then to the national organization. I know that's 
the way the Farm Bureau operates. I was interested in your com- 
ment, if I might, on sort of a market corridor approach. You indi- 
cated a positive reflection on that or a positive action on that, 
where you have some warning flags in r^ard te the surplus or the 
supply and demand figures, and when the warning flag pops up we 
would trigger in some form of supply management, be it a diver- 
sion or be it, you know, whatever, and that hopefully that would 
provide some long-term planning down the road. Would you care to 
amplify on that? 

Mr. DuRANDO. I would be glad to, and I am referring to provi- 
sions, for example, that were just signed into law — the recent 1984 
farm bill, if we can call it that, that was just signed in 

Mr. Roberts. It's called the Wheat Improvement Act. 

Mr. DuRANDO. The Wheat Improvement Act, the Agricultural 
Programs Adjustment Act, or whatever. 

Mr. Roberts. In Kansas it's called the Roberts act. 

Mr. DuRANDO. The Roberts farm bill? OK. [Laughter.] 

I would elaborate by saying the provisions in that bill, for exam- 
ple, that call for — first of all, it mandates the wheat program, the 
diversion program for 1985, but let's say more specifically for the 
feed grain program, I believe if carryover is projected to exceed 1.1 
billion bushels the Secretary is mandated to implement a paid di- 
version and/or combination of acreage reduction and paid diversion 
f)rograms. Ck)tton has a similar provision, depending on various 
evels of carryover, as does rice, I believe. This is the type of trigger 
we are talking about. We are supportive of those types of medna- 
nisms. We have been for a number of years, for several reasons. It 
removes some of the politics, if you will, from the annual program 
announcement process, both from the Secretary's discretion stand- 
point and from the Ck)ngress having to get in there and try to force 
the Secretary to take action, which has occurred over the past sev- 
eral years. 

Second of all, it's a program that's fairly predictable. Any farmer 
worth his salt is going to be keeping his eye on the supply, the 
demand projections, carryover stocks, and it won't take too much 
pencil work to really get a rough estimate of where the stocks look 
and whether this diversion or acreage reduction program would be 
triggered. 
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In that sense, he should have a fairly good knowledge up to 60 
days prior to the program announcement date, as to what the car- 
ryover situation should be, whether there will be this minimal 
mandated program in effect in terms of an acreage reduction or 
paid diversion. 

If loans are restructured — I am sa3dng this is "if' — to something 
like the soybean or the cotton program, he will have a general idea 
of what tne price support loans are going to be, fairly close, 
anyway. The targets are somewhere else out there. Then he can 
make a pretty good judgment in terms of whether he should shift 
his crop acreage base or not from one commodity to the other. I 
think this could be done 30 to 60 days, say, in advance of the pro- 
gram adjustment. 

The significance, I think, is that he has to make that decision 
prior to the announcement rather than after. That way the depart- 
ment can take a look, if they have to exercise additional discretion 
for more diversion or acreage reduction, and also you don't have 
farmers tr3dng to shift back and forth all of a sudden to capitalize 
on one program at the expense of another. 

Mr. Roberts. Mr. Chairman, with that answer I think you find a 
rather unique situation where you have a consensus among farm 
organizations in regard to some form, at least, of a market corridor 
approach. I know there would be a lot of differences of opinion, but 
this is what we have been talking about when we have been dis- 
cussing this whole effort, and let the record show that there is a 
consensus. Which path we take to get there from here and all of 
that could be subject to a lot of controversy and a lot of strong dif- 
ferences of opinion, but I am encouraged by this. We have some 
folks in Kansas who have been doing a market corridor study for a 
considerable amount of time, and I am encouraged that a majority 
of farm organizations think it's a good idea, worth exploring. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Frankun. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stenholm. Dr. Richardson, on pa^e 5 you suggest some 
changes in the 25 percent option of switchmg CAB's, and we have 
heard some discussion already on this today. I have already testi- 
fied that it's my intent that this factor be over and above a produc- 
er's normal rotation practices, and I also agree that we should con- 
sider eliminating the prohibition against doubling of CAB's. That 
really doesn't make a whole lot of sense either. But would you 
agree or disagree that some restriction on switching out acreage is 
necessary, if supply controls continue to be needed? 

Mr. Richardson. We will both respond to that. I would agree 
with you that total switching out is impossible, because what we do 
is just rotate our surpluses from one commodity to the next com- 
modity, and that is the reason we are propoKsing a national crop 
acreage base that would include all of the tillable and currently 
cultivated acres on a farm. Do you want to add to that, Ed? 

Mr. Smith. No. 

Mr. Richardson. OK. That's about it. 

Mr. Stenholm. Any other members, Mr. Condra or anyone else, 
like to make a comment on that? Particularly to the point that was 
raised by Mr. Barr of the National Cotton Council and Mr. Huck- 
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aby, concerning the thought that a farmer with 2,000 acres, let's 
say, of farm acreage base and who was farming a fourth soybeans, 
a fourth cotton, a fourtli com, and a fourth wheat, let's say, 500, 
could increase his cotton acreage by 500 acres in 1 year. 

Mr. SufrrH. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, that would be correct, but 
you also have the provisions later on, and we assume that tiiese 
programs will be directed at crops in some kind of supply manage- 
ment or income support type program, if it needed supply manage- 
ment you also have the provision, I believe, on down the line where 
again they have to tell their local ASCS committee what their crop 
is going to be 60 days ahe£ui of the program announcement. The 
Secretcuy of Agriculture still can take into account those acres. 
Now I guess — I don't know what he was leading to — ^yes, maybe 
they can start growing cotton and they should not have before or 
whatever. That s just economic forces allocating resources. Maybe 
they should have been before because of the r^^ented acreage 
base. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Condra. 

Mr. Ck>NDRA. Mr. Chairman, if I could point out— and I realize 
that this point has been covered— but one of the criticisms if that 
flexibility is not there is that we are locking in some historical pat- 
tern that leaves no flexibility whatsoever, and I know you alluded 
to that earlier. You know, ideally we would all like to be in a situa- 
tion where our position was, in tact, protected in a given crop, but I 
don't see any way that we can have it both ways. We're either 
going to have flexibility or we're going to lock in historical pat- 
terns. 

Mr. Stenholm. Yes, that expresses my thought. We'd all like to 
have our cake and eat it too, but it's very difficult to design a pro- 
gram that allows us to do that without some of the results that we 
have been seeing. Along the same line again. Dr. Richardson or Dr. 
Smith, would your objections to the jdeld formulas be resolved if 
there were a 90 percent floor but no ceiling? 

Mr. Richardson. We will both respond to it. It would certainly 
speed up the adjustment process, but you've still got the length of 
the adjustment there as a problem. The current AdCS formula pro- 
vides a much shorter time period to recover from a series of back- 
to-back low yields than either your proposal in the original bill or 
the additional proposal you just put forth. 

Mr. Smith. Wait a minute. Did you say just a floor and no ceil- 
ing? 

Mr. Stenholm. No ceiling, yes. 

Mr. Smith. OK. That's basically what you have now in the cur- 
rent program. 

Mr. Stenholm. We've got an 80 percent floor this year. 

Mr. Smith. Right. 

Mr. Stenholm. I guess the other question is, would you prefer a 
125 percent ceiling, no ceiling, or is it better to use an adjustment 
factor like the high 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Smith. I think when you have a natural disaster you're 
going to have to recognize some adjustment factor in your jdeld. 
All we tried to do in this h3npothetical example is to say, one, that 
the formula is very important because of the adjustment process. 
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We looked at a few formulas, and we looked at some in the high 
plains in your district. We didn't look at all possible. 

All we're saying is, there needs to be research in anything, and 
we pointed here to the yield formula back on the acreage base, how 
anv formula, there should be a little research put behind those 
before vou come out. As you see from our example on this hypo- 
thetical farm, this farm produced 500 pounds every year except 2, 
and with the H.R. 4565 it is extended out some 10 yeiBurs. You're not 
going to get participation then when this farmer is expecting to 
produce 500 pounds, and he has a S67-pound yield because be is 
limited in the later years. 

Mr. Stenholm. Have you ever given an^ consideration to the 
concept I mentioned earner, of the possibility of providing for in- 
surance of yields? 

Mr. Richardson. No, we haven't looked at that in terms of insur- 
ance of yield. We have evaluated Federal crop insurance, but that's 
not what you're alluding to at this time. We have plans to do addi- 
tional research on farm program yield formulas, but we have not 
looked at that. How do ^ou actually propose to do that? 

Mr. Stenholm. The idea just came to me last niffht, I guess, in . 
looking at some of the potential ways that we might address this 
very real problem, and that is possibly under the self-help theory 
that we hear a lot about now around this committee. We are 
moving more in that direction because of budget considerations. 
Let's use, for example, this year's 80 percent floor, which is not 
adequate in many regions where you're getting a migor disaster— if 
you keep the 80 percent floor, a farmer who went into the Federal 
crop insurance program might insure his yield at 90 percent. In 
other words, if you take out the crop insurance you guarantee your 
yield at 90 percent for program purposes in addition to your eco- 
nomic considerations if you have a total crop loss. 

Mr. Richardson. If that yield is based, if that farm program 
yield is based on a harvested acre base, we point out that we do 
have some distortions. We have some farmers who might plow up a 
valuable crop, an economically valuable crop, that's going to have a 
low yield, just to protect that farm prcwpram yield. 

In case of an insurance pro-am like that you may have some 
cases of adverse selection, and it may backfire very readily because 
they're tiying to collect on that indemnity. Not to say that farmers 
are ever dishonest, but there have been cases. 

Mr. Stenholm. You bring up a very real point. Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. No questions. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Frankun. No questions. 

Mr. Stenholm. Then let's go back one more time to the disaster. 
Dr. Richardson. You suggest a disaster adjustment, yet you seem to 
criticize the bill for using the harvested acre basis, which you just 
referred to. I guess my question to you is, would you not agree that 
using harvested acres is already something of a weather adjust- 
ment factor? 

Mr. Smith. It certainly is, and what we were talking about is if 
you give up the harvested acre component which is now in effect 
for cotton and rice, it is a weather adjustment factor in itself. 
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They have two weather acUustment factors in those two crops. 
Certainly a weather adjustment factor would have to be considered, 
but then you would bypass the distortion of the signals given to the 
producer, say, to put m marginal land. 

What you have is a program where acreage base is based off of 
planted acres, but yield is based off of harvested acres. You've got 
two common denominators — or not common denominators. 

Mr. Richardson. Another factor is, vour Federal crop, insurance 
is based on the planted acre yield. If we could move everything 
toward the planted acre yield across crops, it would be more con- 
sistent, more reliable in coming up with actuarial values for plant- 
ed acre yields, and the actuanal values for the premiums being 
charged on Federal crop insurance. 

Mr. Stenholm. One last question I would like to have all of you 
respond to: Testimonv before the Conservation and Credit Subcom- 
mittee yesterday deals with 57 counties in the United States which 
have had 3 consecutive years of disaster, and the problems there, 
and we're looking at the potential of this happening in the lar^e 

Ert of the United States this year as it did last year. In the estab- 
hment of the 1986 yield, we will be going into a program in 



which you have alre£uiy experienced that disaster. 

Mr. Condra, in your testunony you say, '1 strongly urge the com- 
mittee to consider incorporatii^ a procedure for establishment of 
the 1986 yields which reflect the productive capacity of the farm." 
You might go a little bit further into that, and then we'll have 
comments from others as to how this committee might establish 
the productive capability of a farm. 

Mr. Condra. Mr. Chairman, I realize that that is a big order. 
Certainly there is a tendency to look at a 5-year average and say, 
"Isn't that the productive capacity of this farm, given weather con- 
ditions?" I think that we could either look— and these are simply 
some ideas that I think need to be researched further — ^we could 
perhaps look at a longer historical period, for inst£mce, a 10-year 
average, if we could get 3deld data for that long a period, and cer- 
tainly in some crops that's not available. There may be a way that 
the county committee, through use of some records in the county, 
can help. Certainly there are some productive ratings available for 
soils through the soil conservation service. 

I guess I am suggesting that, once we move away from anything 
that is mechanical as a 5-year avera^, we are going to have to 
look very carefully at what the potential problems are, and I don't 
have a ready answer. I think that we need to look for something 
for those areas that you have just mentioned. 

Mr. DuRANDO. I would just comment, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
I would agree with the previous witness there. If the 5-year vield is 
inadequate, maybe a 10-year, if that kind of data is available. Per- 
haps whatever you come up with, something that is objective 
rather than subjective, based on fact rather than estimates, produc- 
tive capacities, or this tjrpe of thing. 

For areas that have had disasters 8 years in a row it is very diffi- 
cult, because even a 5-year average is, of course, not going to work 
for them. Somewhere there is going to be a compromise area. 
We've got disaster areas in the country. We've seen drought condi- 
tions and this type of thing. 
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I guess maybe a question I would raise because I don't have the 
answer is, where we have these drought conditions or flood condi- 
tions, whatever the case may be, are these reallv more of a long- 
term effect rather than just a short-run impact? I mean, are we 
seeinjg climate changes in these areas or something that, that's the 
w^ it used to be 50 years ago and it's coming back to it? 

We don't know, perhaps, not to say that they aren't disasters, 
but these are all the facts we have to look at. Probably the 10-year 
is the best way you can go if you really want to average out those 
disasters, if the 5-year won't do it, but I would hesitate to try to 
project something m the future or, you know, in theory or scientific 
capability in terms of what productive capacity would he. 

Mr. MoRABrro. Mr. Chairman, as a farmer perhaps I have a con- 
sistent viewpoint, and that is that I have learned to understand in 
the last 4 years that my proven 3delds are extremely important to 
me in the function of my participation in current programs. 

I have also felt, as you, that tnere is an inequity involved at the 
present level. I have searched myself and discussed this witii two 
county committees — I farm in two counties — and have not been 
able to come up with what I would consider to be a recommenda- 
tion, either, to you today to solve this problem. I can say that lean- 
ing toward a longer period of time, 10 years, if the rignt informa- 
tion could be provided would certainly go a long way to assisting 
us. The one major problem that we encountered — and really, as a 
producer again, as a farmer here — I can't establish where the origi- 
nal county average 3deld8 came from. I can't even really get that 
information from the ASCS offices. 

When asked that question as directly as we are placing it here 
today, they don't know either. In an area where 100 percent of our 
farming is irrigated, and I'm sure the distinguished Congressman 
from Kansas has constituents in the same situation, they assigned 
to my farm at the beginning of this process a 90-bu8hel yield. I 
would submit to you that if I grew 90 bushels of com over the last 

4 years of this farm bill, if that had been the 3deld off my farms, I 
wouldn't have been able to afford to have the money to fly out here 
and talk to you fellows today. That's 30 to 40 bushels below my av- 
erage for the past 9 or 10 years that I've been farming, but that is 
the county average, and that is not a true reflection but we don't 
know where it came from. 

So maybe I could make one recommendation to you: Maybe you 
could find out in the USDA just how they did come up wifli those 
numbers in the very beginning. Maybe you know that already. 
That might give us some insights into how to proceed. Thank you. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Congressman and the committee, we have 
done quite a bit of research in this area and our interest is in risk 
and uncertainty, the impact of risk and uncertainty on farmers' 
ability to survive. In doing this, we have generally gone to 10 to 12 
years of data, as much data as we can on yields. 

We can usually find ASCS records, individual farm numbers, for 

5 years readily on their harvested acre jdelds or their planted acre 
yields, whichever crop we're working on. Getting 10 years of data is 
quite difficult, but it can be obtainea in most county offices. 

The problem you have directly, using this data, these 10 observa- 
tions, say, is the data has a reflection of trends in it which have 
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incorporated dry land, in our areas the shift from irrigated land to 
dry land, and in some cases change of varieties, change of manag- 
ers on those farm numbers, change of ownership on the farm num- 
bers, and also change of prices of the commodity we're looking at 
in terms of cotton or grain sorghiun. 

We know that, as we change our prices, farmers are able to put 
more inputs into that land per acre. As a result, their yields can 
change up or down. Therefore, I would suggest that you use as long 
a time period as you can, such as 10 years, but that has to be 
weighted in there in terms of the effect of technology, prices, and 
of course farm programs on this particular variable you are looking 
at in terms of 3aeld. This type of mechanism is most mechanical. It 
could be set up in terms of the actual 3delds on a farm, adjusted for 
the management capacity of the farmer. Our research has shown 
that as little discretion as possible should be given to the county 
committee in these matters, because they are subject to political 
pressures in setting farm program 3delds. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. I missed something here. How are you going to es- 
tablish that program 3deld, again? 

Mr. Richardson. As a researcher, I didn't say, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. Oh. I thought that was it. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would just make the observation that several years ago this com- 
mittee tried to address the problem of reform in the old disaster 
program, and I don't think anybody really objected to that premise, 
but we went to what is now advertised as that great, all risk Feder- 
al crop insurance, and it is a very fine program except it doesn't 
work in my country. 

Other than that it's an excellent program, and that's because the 
tables simply don't add up in terms of what the farmer has to pay 
in terms of a premium and then what he gets back, in what we call 
high risk, or good old hard red winter high risk agriculture coun- 
try. We don't have any protection, so the farm bill is our protec- 
tion, see. 

That's why we extend the date, so we can take a good look at the 
crop that we get in or not, and that's our crop insurance, unless of 
course we have the political clout to convince the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to declare a disaster, in which case if you are going to get 
frozen out or if you get a hailstorm, or if you get a hurricane to 
come up as far north as Kansas, you better hope it's a real big one 
so you can get some protection. 

'That's one heck of a commentary as to where we are now with 
USDA policy, but that's the way it is in our country, and I would 
hate to see us have this bill and this whole effort subject to those 
kinds of considerations. I think we have raised a very interesting 
point, and we better get it tied down or my people, at least, will 
feel totally disenfranchised. 

I wish we had the clout that you Texas boys did, Mr. Chairman, 
when you got that disaster claim down there. We had a total freeze 
and it didn't do a thing for us, except we had one-third of our crop 
missing, and the price didn't go up. As a matter of fact, it went 
down as a result. I never have quite figured that out. I am just 
making these observations from the standpoint that we do have a 
problem here and I think we need to address it. 
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Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Frankun. Mr. Chairman, I don't have anything further, 
except I do want to take the opportunity to thank you and Mr. 
Roberts for bringing this bill before the committee and to say, as a 
new member of the committee, to say that this day has been, I 
guess, as educational a day as I have ever spent, and I appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Stenholm. I think I can honestly say, as someone who has 
been around here for almost three terms, it has been a little educa- 
tional for me, too, and it has been, I think, a productive day. 

I think Mr. Roberts summed it up well a moment ago. No use 
repeating it, except that apparently both today and in the previous 
2 days of hearings before this committee, we seem to have a great- 
er amount of consensus in some of the, macroeconomic or macropo- 
licy decisions than I have seen in quite some time. We don't have it 
yet on the micro, to use is the new high-tech manner of spesddng, 
but I think with the testimony we have heard today and with the 
expressed willingness of all participants to continue to work with 
the committee on this particular part of the 1985 farm bill, we may 
be onto something. Only time will tell. 

I, too, thank the participants, the panelists, all who have testified 
today, both for your testimony and your work today and for your 
indicated willingness to continue to work with the committee in 
trying to come up with a bill that will do the things that all of us 
would like to see done. 

We thank you for your time and your efforts. This meeting is ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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8tat«Mnt of 

Earl Fry or, President 

MatloMl A«»ocUtlofl of Hbut Growwrs 

before th« 

ItottM CoMBlttee H AftricuLtar* 

OA ttl* 

AgrlcultttM Eff iclsacr >ad Equity Act 
H«7 2. 19S4 

Mr. ChainMn and M«ib«rs of the CoaBlttee: 

The Netlonel Aflucletl^ of Wheat Growers appreciates this opportunity to 

preacDt it* ccaiBeati coday oo the "Atrlculture Bfflcloacy and Equity Act." I 

KM Earl Fryor, a «ha«t famer froa Condon, Oregon and prealdeat of the Rational 
Aj»a elation of Wheat Gronnra. 

Since tha nld-1970'a, the U.S. haa produced a yearly avaraga of 2.5 billion 
huahela of whut. Coaaldcrlng that acraaga rcduetlim protma l|ava bean In 
effect for f lv« af thaa* years, and that nany icrcs hava aev«r been planted but 
are ava liable for vliaat production, the production capacity of the 0.8. la quite 
large and cercalnly w»ll abova chra« hUlloD buthcli pmt yaat. Evan with 
acreage cutback* « U.S» prwiuction haa increased, aa bava y«ar*and supplies (aee 
Table 1). Bvporti aa a parcentags of U.S. wheat product ton hava bean dadlnlng, 
and excess stot^ka have accunjUced over tha peat three seas^*. 

?our aajpr factors have contributad to thla altuatlon: the ralatlve value 
of the dollar J the world rscesalaa and debt load carried by nany of our tired tog 
partus ra; world cwairaupply of i#haat end coapetltloa mth the prospect that 
these forcBS will cootlnu* to heavily Influflnce the U-S, whaal: outlook. It la 
Inportaiit that adjustaent progtans hm as affect Iva a* posalbla, and that famers 
• have as nucb knowlad^a as can be pifmrldad about tha operatl<m af future programs, 

H.R. 4565 lays iMportsnt grDuadifark for th* design of aaw farm progr^ 
authority, and we coamend Congressnan Stenhela for che effort that went lato the 
devalopaent of thle proposal. Thle naaaure ad dr en aee acne of the most fundamental 
defecta In currant farm prograna, and It alaa to bnlld pradletabUlty Into future 
farm policy. 

Mr. Chalman, the 1981 Fam Act haa provided alternative aechanlau for the 

Impl amen tat Ion of donastlt acreage adjuatment program . TTw Secretary of Agrl- 
cultura can operate coiModity specific acreage limitation programs with bases 
decennlned by accaege plaatad in chs pravioua year* or the average acreage plaated 
to the co««odlty in the ptacaedlng two ym^tm. Or, the Sseretary can conduct 
ecreage a«c-esida prog reus providing for tha dlvaralon of Und fron a famaT^o 
noraal crop acreage baae, as a psrcsatage of the snotiot of lend plant ad to a 
comodity for taarvast. This letter authority was originally Included In the 1977 
Farm Act, and it was utUUad through tha IfBl crop sa««on. Tor 1982 and aub- 
■equejit crops, tha Sacratary has alsctad to Isplraent acraege llaltatloa authority 
under which croaa-coapliancs raqulrananta batwaan covwdlty prograu are 
spsclflcally prohibited. 

The wheat base for the 1982 seaaon waa 90.7 nUllon acraa, and a record 2.8 
billion bushala of vheat ware harvaatad on 79 nllllon acraa. The participation 
rata In the 15 parceiit acreage reduction progran waa 48 parcant, and 5.8 nUllon 
acraa ware diverted. In I9«a» tha wheat haaa grow to 90.9 million ecrea, and a 
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crop of 2.4 billion bushala m» produtsd vith 73 ptrccat pArClcipatlofi in a 
coabiMtioo of *er«Bt« rtducttwi, cm«li nid p«yp«nt-lA-klad C?1I) lud dlv«r#loii 
protrsBS. Ued divsrtid irndtr tbut pro|r««i aapuntad to 2S ntUlen Aerij 

Th« wh«AC ti^r««ift baifl for tb* 19«4 irtiiAt ^roixu is 93.7 n 111 Ion ac»b, and 
pufaApi 20 nlliiiM) icru vlll b« div«rtad ij&4«r a 20 parcant aeraat* raduction, 
10 parcaac paid divan im and 10-20 paceaot tt% protraa* Production thia yoar 
vlll Ukaly tmngm batwaaa 2.4 and 2.6 biUlon buvhali. 

Thaaa atatiatiea ravaal Hcvaral tbl&ti. Firat, wa can aaa that tha national 
whaat aeraag* bast hai grown by thrta nilLloa aeraa, or about theaa parcant tinea 
iBplaaa&tAtion of th« 1981 rara Act Wa can aUe Ma chat It h«» t«k«n tnctaat- 
intly Uigut acraaia eutbacica, raiitlni fron IS parcaat of tfaa farsar't baa« *C7«> 
in 1162 to 30 parcaat ia 1964, in an attaapt to kaap produatlAii In llna vith doMOCle 
and Alport utUiEatloa, Horaovar, ira find that prosf'aaa for additional aeraato 
divaraion mt^t alao ba offarad to gain Uiaful protraa raaulta 

an AS65 vould astiblltb In paraanacit lav tha datarninatloo of an ovarall erop- 
Ind baat darlvmd by u«lni a fiv*-ya*r tollini avoraga of tha najor prograo cropi 
grown en a farn, lucludlai tonaarvatlos acraata* It would aitabllah a ■yacam of 
Individual co^nodlty baiai which would ttalr-atap to arrivt tt a flva^yoar rolling 
ayaraga by 1991, PatniTo tould ihlft up to 25 pareant of « cooodity baia fron ooa 
jtMt to uothar. but tht total anount of aonaodity ba*a acraag* could »t avoaad 
cho fatm acraaga ba»o. Provao ylalda would ba uaad to aatablloh tha famar'i 
progran ylald, baiad on tba seat rooant fiva-yaAr avaraga wlch tha high and low 
yaara droppad-o«t* Ptica and iocoaa ktpport aliglbility would ba condltioiiad ott 
a famar llaltJag hia piaatad acraag* of najor progran o^epi to tha ftn aCTaaat 
baaa. Tha Saoratary, howwrar, could atUlaa apaclal authority to auapaod thaoo 
limit iationa. 

Wa baliava that tha concapt in HR 4365 of aitahlUhiiiig a farm aeraano baaa 

ming a moving f iwa-yaar production hiatory haa oonaldarabla »«f It Thia approach 
•hould build itabllity Into aanual program and limit any illation of baaa aeraaga. 
Ia doing lo, it vmild aIjo naU prograa tacna nota pradletabU for faimara. Git'ini 
baaa credit for land davotad to toaaarvlng aes ia vary important and thia faatura 
will eomplaauit fgtura coaaarvatloo afforta which Emit b« imdartakan. Va ara 
unaura of tha naad for Individual commodity baaaa within tha farm acraaga baaa, 
aa tha proviatoaa of tha bill would aaam to raduea tha farmar^a flBEiblliey in 
making annual cropping daciaiona. 

Purthar, tha proviaion raquirlng a irtiaat farmer to report to hia county 
A8C8 conittca any Intandad changa in hia ctop acraaga ba*a by May l» or 60 
daya b«f or* mQounceaaat of an acraaga cutback progran tm totally unworkable. 
Farmara cvmot fin«llae thair troppkig plana imtll thay laam tha dataUa of tha 
, govarnmant'a conaodlty program. Forcing thA to adjuat thalr baaaa prior to tha 
program announcaneDt ia lUca aaking aomaone to coHlt hissalf to a gam* plan 
bafore h* haa baan told nharc tha go*! poata ara, Alao, wa not a that tha lagiala^ 
tloo doAi not daal with the m»ctet of aatablUhing baaaa for farveri who are abla 
to plant end harvaat two eropa off of tha aama land in a aaaaon. Any workabla 
baaa atructurc will hava to daal vith doubla-cropplng praeticaa. 

Provlaiona in HE 4565 for tha datarminat Ion of pro»r«» yield warmt furthar 
anidy on our pert. The concept of oaittlog tha kUih and low yeara of production 
hiatory In arrivln* at a five-year average proven yield would appear to run counter 
to current production tranda, tlkja daleyini tha eppearanca of farm efficlanclee 
and mBugcmant ImpiovMaeota In a growar'a progran yield, Alao. not all farmara 
may want to prove thair yaUd. 

In auamary, HR 4565 makaa Important prograaa towarda eliminating fundmaantal 
problama in the operation end edninlatration of farm programa. It rapraa«iita a 
oacaaaecy fir it a tap In atructurint nav farm laglalation, Md wa look forward to 
working with the Commit tea towarda thia and. 

I will ba plaaaad to raapond to your quaationa at tha appropriate tlma. 
Thank you. 

(Attachmanta follow:) 
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SUITf tOI • inO iVE STREET. N.W. • WASHINGTON. D.C. 20006 
TEUX:440MS • CASLS: USMMEAT • MONE: 12021 46MS0O 



April 18, 1984 



Honortbit Robtrt i. Ktitlnfl 

iurtau of CconoBlc tnd iusintss Afftirs 

Roon 3535 

DtpartRtnt of Statt 

Uashlngton. D.C. fOSfO 

Dear Mr. AMbassador; 

Me have prepared the followlRR paper 1r respoRse to our aeetlRg 
with you iRd froR the lodlcatloR that row iRltlatlves to iRcrease 
U.S. wheat exports would be favorably received vRder the study belRg 
coRducted. At the preseRt t1»e« It Is urgeRt that a serious look be 
takeR at aRy iRltlatlves that hold soae poteetlal for iRcreased U.S. 
wheat exports. Mhlle It Is laportSRt that iRcreased FL-480 SRd 
6SN-102 be provided. It appears that progress Is beleg aade or this 
froRt. As a result, our recoMieRdatlORS are keyed toward the 
loRger-teni goal of locreaslRg U.S. wheat exports, brloglRg about a 
better supply/denaRd balaRce aRd ultlaately yleldlug better prices 
to our producers. 

Our recoMORdatloRS are based or a careful aRalysIs of the 
Issues, both 1r the U.S. SRd overseas, aod rr uRderstaRdiRo of what 
has beoR golRg or 1r the graiR Market 1r recoRt years. Me hope that 
the suggestlORS will prove useful, SRd we are prepared to provide 
addltloRal iRfoniatlOR If Reeded. 



^M^^^^^ 



SiRcerely, 




MiRStOR MllsoR Carl Sc^worsor 

FresldORt Executive Vice FresldoRt 

U.S. Mheat Associates Natlooal AssoclatlOR of 

Mheat ttrowers 



ERCIosure 
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TMC fllTCt STATIS • A MUM MCAT MldMCCI Ait ClfMTn 

•verMc tf t.» MIIIm tvsktU tf ulitat. Ct«Mtf«ria| tMt •cma/ 
rttfvctlM prnrMt have M^r u tff^ct f#r ftrt tf tUttt f—r%/lmi 
M«j acrts Mve a^vcr ^m plaatt^ t«t ar« avtIUbU ftr «Sat 

^114U| Avtr tii«J«>t tfcrtt teatoat, aM esMrtt at a MrcaattM af 
U.S. vMat pra^actloa liava ktaa tfacllalag. r- •»• • 

IfOtLO HIICAT TiAOC Alt TIC lOiC IF TIC illTCI STATES 

-iiiiUrl^^!?**! *•"•#• *!• »ti|«itt< tht past fear years at aMit IM 

■inioa attrlc teas (Mt) Mr irtir. tfufit the overall level ef vHeet 

iLS*2/"5: ;•»<•«!'**<* ''^w *6 Ptret*t la IMl-lt te 98 perceat la 
1983-84. Hlstjrlctljy, t^^ infttfi Stitti tlieeld reef* tetveea tHe 4t 
•ae 47 Perccat level. At currtat eipert levels. A^'lca It Utlif a 
■lalBna of foer to sevee Mt (ISO to CSO mUUon batkelt) of esptrtt 



per jrear. 



REASONS FOR DECREASED V.S. HIUT SALES 



Foer Mjor factors coatrlbete to tbls decllae la I.S. aarket 
Jim*;. IJ*-''!'**^''* "V''^ •^ *••• dollar; tbe iierie recettle* eid debt 

:ii:jt!*;jJioijeT?»o:: -^ '^•'^•* ^•^•••^••- --^^^ •^••^•^^^ •^ 

The U.S. dollar Ms appreciated ceoslderably over tbe pest 
several y;4f«. ;i»ce tbe foertb eeerter of 1880. tbe dollar beyt 
approKlBttely 40 percent ttore OenMo Mrks. S9 perceat ttore iHtltb 
poends. 83 perceat More fraacs, aad 13 percent «ore yea. Tbe rise 
aealnst other currencies, such as those of developing nations, bas 
been even greater. • • •■ 

It is estlnated that the rise In the valee of tbe dollar la 1982 
alone cost the U.S. $3 billion In lost agrlcelteraleieortsaed added 
another 20 million tons to our year-end grain stocks. See stedy bas 
lll*f!lri J5 Jru '*•''""* ''^** *" ^••« ^•"••^ «••»«• • <repof 16 percent 

The dollar appreciation creates special probleas In those 
countries which have the greatest potential for long-tera V.s! enport 
potentlal-the less developed countries (IDC's). "porx 

These nations react to a price Increase to a greater degree than 
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Many LDC's have rtduced Inports In ordtr U conserve funds for 
debt sorvlclnt. while it the saae tiae Increasing exports In order to 
tain hard currencies. This heavy debt load, and the current world 
recession, have placed these nations In a short cash flow situation. 
Thus It is not surprising to find that since 1981 wheat production In 
developing countries has Increased 7.7 percent overall, ind 12.4 
percent J" those with low Incones. At the sane t1»e. LOC's have 
decreased their Imports fron the U.S. by over U percent. 

...•.^!I8*?S*^ production In LOC's. years of OKcellont weather In nany 
!!!!••?? *'^5*'*''lf* ^'t*** growing regions, and Increited governnent 
production Incentives by other nations have caused world wKeit 
availability to ncr^ije substantially. Tables t. l, < and S provldt a 
I!ll!!! •M**r*lr !J'5^*5*^!r and^ disappearance. It Is 1«portaht to 
I!!!5?- ♦!5*^ M :;^* ^* the only aajer wheat growing nation that has 
ia?Jjt »>''«^«»«t1on controls and has held eicess stocks off the 

COMPETITION 

Mlth Increased production by our coapetltors. their reluctance to 
Maintain reserves, and world wheat trade stabilizing. eo»pet1t1on 
between the Major exporters (United States. Canada. EEC. Australia. 
JH^ r2!"Ml!!2-i**{I ♦•"?• J1«rce. Unfortunately, the statistics show 
that the United States Is losing In this coapetltlon. 

#* ^Jj««"*^"« 1« SM^Jtrlng financial probloas and has a slnple but 
effective Means of selling all the wheat It produces. Argentina slnply 
cuts the price and consistently sells below the export pflce of all 
otner conpetitors. 

Canada and Australia offer Incentives for buyers. They not only 

111.? •? J*^""*?!; !*•* ^•^ ^^^ •^•^y *^ ■•ny tons purchased, an 
additional ton will be provided free of chargi loth coupitrlei also 
offer other 1n<luceaents. such as providing the aoney and expertise to 
build storaoe and handling facilities for a nation as a part of the 
selling package. Both countries have also engaged In the practice of 
se Ing lower-prlced -feed wheat" which Is aiid has been used, as 
■11 ling wneat. 

The EC also has an effective ncans of advancing wheat sales. The 
governnent slaply subsidizes the export price and smtliies the 
shipping cost as well. 

It Is well to reneaber that each of our coapetltors uses a 
eovernaent aarketing agency for the selling of their grain overseas. 
TM U.S. Still relies on an open aarket. 

ar*i«r*L'*liJ*!II "W««ted that the United States lower Its loan In 
order to aeet the coapetltlon and force doaestic and overseas 
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tdjMStMMs. UU hat stvtral ujor pltfalli. first and ftrnwat U 

Tht U.S. prict is tha vorld prica. A lawor U.S. prica oaly Maas tkat 
athar aatlaas will fallow thi prica daclUa Md tta 5.1. Will "it «1a 

:!(„!•:♦•?. i''*r*{-l''* "s*;!* "5"^* *• 5 «"fc«t"ti«i rtdyetio» ill ts" 

valva ef 0.$. salas. aad tharafera. a dacllaa la axpert asrn1n«s. 

Sacaadly. aaytMaa lass thaa a drastic cat la tha 0.$. lasa price 
caa ba Mra thaa offsat by tha ralatlva valaa lacraasa In tha dollar! 
t.l??tr-'!t?,i"I.'»J*'"5"» ?•"•' «••*<•••« »• traaslata lata a h1|har 
J!llli!*,!Ilf!.5!-*''* ♦•'•'•» «o««««ar, aad stoaiar aaralogs for tha 




tncouragt. tkrough doMttIc pollclts, § trtfld toi*ird ttlf lufflcltncy 
or tiidttvor to putk oroductlon to tht ixttnt of tNir tioort capacity * 
A lowtr U.S. loan would do ootMng to offiot thttt polteUi. ''•''"'*^* 

5!i.!*!A!; !l!5!r^!!J!*I"** ^^t^rm MSt bo accoapanUd by a 




It Is evldtnt that tbt U.S. hat ontortd a ptrlod of tvrplvt 
stock accunulatUA, nych of which wfn ba acqulrod by USDA't 
Comodlty Credit Cor porit Ion throirgh ftnitr loan forfclturos. Those 
OKCtss stocks win ctuit thi oovirit.tnt to incur long-ttr. t;iti! 
unless they are efftetli^eTy uied to Improve our expoFt pirfomtnct. 

froj today s 210 nllllon bushel level to as auch as !•! billion 

taken now to forestall a new oeneratlon of governBont Inventories 
which could Mirror those of the mo's. Farilers, doMStIc and 
foreign consuaers. and the U.S. government will benefit fro» such 
actions . 

INITIATIVES TO INCREASE U.S. IIHEAT EXPORTS 

The prospect Is that sharp coapotltlon over wheat sales will 
tJH^IH!? !5*II'«*'^*..*'*!** tKportIno countries In the next few years. 
15! •'^•1 ?! W.S. »»5««t OKoort pollcjr should be to recapture a larior 
tr!de (lee Table 6)." rekindle so«e expansion l!i world wheat 

U.S. wheat producers have over thirtyflve years experience In 
developing and expanding export Markets around the world! Under 
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todav's Intenst CMMtUlon and with ■•vtrMwiit trtasvrlet coMlttei 
to rtt proMtloa tf vfctat txMrts In Ilit other wlioat oxportliig 
natlont, wo feel that It Is MrMnt that a ■ajor offort bo aado. Our 
oiMHoncc alto lodlcatos that thoso rocowoodatloos deal with tho 
prohloat aoi aorlt carofol rovlow bjr ».$• pollcyMkors. 



EXPORT CRNARCCNENT 



Our pollcjraakors nocd to faco tho fact that oor conpotltors do 
•????• *; PHco-cuttloo practlcoi 1o spltt of what thoy aaj bo 
wUllnt t© Kiy officially. To counttr the prUo-cottlog practlcos 
thit C*nidi, Austrilla. Arpoot ni ind tht tc rofolarly oaploy. wo 

rtcomcnd the ef ti 1)1! shut nt of in export enhinccptnt profraa 
deslgntd to vie govtmsfnt-ovncd vheit stocfct to ftcnitato 
coMorclal siles by cosbinlfig -fromn- bushels *iUh regular 
purchasos. This progrta woMld utlllie txcess U,S, itochi to rosoood 
to tho varfous prtctlces noir used by our coopetltori to grab an 
Increased Mirket shire. Suth a pregran i1io hii obvious Btrltet 
developwent InplUetlofts. as It would enibTe the U,S, to use Us 
siirp tis t; /"li* 1»porttr» during e period of econooU recession. 
Tho piy^off would be both iMediiti. 1f» ttroi of additional stlos. 
and long-tora lR as mch as sttufled custowers would twr« to tho 
U.S. for rogolar coMorclal porchascs as ocooobIc coodltlons 
iMprovoo. 

•..../♦!*^5*?iJ? i*"'^ "••* *2 ?5 •»*••>! <«••«< to Insoro that tho 
hoiioflts of this progran are folly passed on to the boyor. CCC-ownod 
wheat available for this program alght actoally roach 570-420 ■lllloo 
bushels over the next four to six Mnths. This proposal should be 
carried out with the Secretary of Agriculture given flexibility In 
setting the bonus level. 

Our pollcywakers also need to bo awaro that any progran of this 
sort will bring whlnpors frow our cospotltors. If our governnent does 
;!!45;^*/J! sto-ach to Jtlcfc with such a program for i reasonable 
trjlt 2t \\V ^ • *''^*'* ♦^•"^^ •••^^ ^« ^•*t not to 

IMPROVED EXPORT CREDIT 

Another Major stop needed to Increase wheat exports Is an 
Inproved export credit progran. He need to be able to offer Increased 
anounts. longer repayaont terms for selected countries and Inproved 
tinellness In setting up country prograns. 

..-• Jtt \IX "?!! •"•"tially llnltod to two credit prograns: PL.480 
fw ♦S! ;J?!: !••• "^l*"^!^ «;«^1* ^ofi* has largely been enasculated 
by the State Dcpartncnt and the 6ff!ce of tht II, S. Trade 
Representative. The PL.480 progren it very concessional but a 

^!r!!"!I?^^* !r*I5 *^** *•** ■"*' Dipartntnts and agencies Involved In 
progroMlng. Tho SO percent ctrgo preference requlrcnont Is one well- 
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«», ««l1t «1th other rtclpltnti Ut iilf-hiti fi«wtr«Hiit U If llttit 

4;:o?s4::t'::r«.r?.:!:}";ui!" " «»* • •« • •"^•* 

M i«f. tithouih tMi luthonty Ell m b*«i o>*rcii«< M.ci Jh"' "' 
llt*t)l1ih**nt of tht rctlrvi. CirU1«1». Conirtft 1*t*kSaS thi< 

whUli Jootlfjr tht Mt of thu ttslttaaco lotkoHty. 

m foiponioi to thi Mrld rtcttttoK in« th« pr1ei-e«ttl!IV.etl"i of 

««-102. biitd M • ctrtfMl >orTd-«ldt iflUjiti of M.di. Th i r«J5it 
Mt Mirly douhU tho FV •) 1t««T of 14. B hlllloo. Thi itkrtlMa ?<«» 

51. If?;*I • i**' •! **• ?'■•?'■•• »«t only ntidi to bt rilied. bat tU 
i«?r*#*^!*l' ••"*»•»•»•» l»*»t Men 1ott tHi litt yiir beeiuio *f 

m? « eo!t2 iij. :i,!^"* ••"•• *" **" *«*'* " "►«»'• "'" 

A new Inltlatfvc that would ko helafol In doallaa with the 
tiMllnett problcH N0«1d bt to otUklUh tho SSN-IM •■ > »..i.4.. 

Jmii «.r?I H!***^*^ yt.rt HB«»,r. tho lovol .f tho ^r^rai »Mld 
A fufthir erlt cal Mod It to cttabllth a* 4otenwd1atc crtdlt 

ill.!*'".*"" ••■• »♦'•««'<•»» "ith Ni*y dtbt loidi ind •hift tht 

5MJi!l?I *'•«•• botwata PL.480 ind SSH.lOi, lad it Mould all" offtr 

?!*'!: '"t»™*«1«t« eradn to build or laprovt fitnitlai «ou1d 
??!!M''!»'"*I*??**' •' ♦"eraaHaj leng-ttra airkat opportwnltlai aad 

«!!ii<;i:r :; !■# '" •••■«< to atiUt toypt la oflltrting iti port 
faeUUIat at Stftgi oa tho tod Soa. Uafortoaattlj, thit activity »ai 
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■ore attuntd to Aiittralla's oiport lottrosts In Cijrpt ttian thost of 
tlie OnUod States. 

One otiior proposal tkat has botn advanced to proaote exports Is 
to offer tax credits to svppllers or banks to lower tke effective 
Interest rate that can be offered on export sales. Tkis Is an Idea 
that appears sinllar to assistance offered bjr the Japanese flovernnent 
to Its conpanleSt but while U.S. banks alpht rosoond to this 
Initiative* oraln exporting coapanles are nornaliy not willing to go 
■ech beyond CO days In providing credits. This Is an Idea that has 
■erit and should be studied, but It Is not In shape at this point to 
serve as a substitute for other prograns or offer substantial hope for 
■arket expansion. 

CORCLOSION 

In conclusion, we have advanced several Ideas that nerlt careful 
consideration, and we also have nade suggestions regarding procedures 
that would Inprove wheat export sale prospects. After prograns and 
procedures are established, we suggest that USDA be established as the 
lead agency In agricultural exports. By lodging the operation of these 
programs in USDA, and streanllning procedures with other Interested 
Departnents, exporters and Importing countries would be assured of a 
■ore efficient and tinely response. To have too aany Departnents 
Involved In the process, as at present, slows down clearances and 
results In other objectives diluting the usefulness of the prograns. 
One lesson that should have been learned fron the experience of recent 
years Is that export sales do best when not saddled with a host of 
other political and diplonatic objectives. The best conceived prograns 
can fall when loaded with other extraneous baggage. Our pollcynakers 
need to begin by honestly answering the question as to how dedicated 
they are about expanding narkets and at the sane tiae using this vital 
resource In addressing world hunger. 
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STATBMEIIT OF USKY D. METERS. VICE PRESIDENT POR 
LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS, THE FERTILIZER INSTITUTE 



MR. CRAXRMMI and umaibmv of th« coomdttM, Thm F«rtilis«r 
Institute appreciates this opportunity to present its eoanente 
today on the Agricultural Efficiency and Equity Act. On behalf 
of our BMnberehip, we support H.R, 4565, because we believe it 
provides solid groundwork for bringing a nore business-like 
approach to American fam policy. 

By way of background. The Fertiliser Institute is a voluntary, 
non-profit association whose Members represent approKimately 95 
percent of the domestic fertiliser production in the United States. 
The Institute represents approximately 300 members including 
producers, manufacturers, traders, retail dealers and distributors 
of fertilizer materials. Its members are major shippers, reoeivers, 
and exporters of fertiliser and fertiliser materials, and a 
vital link in America's agricultural food chain. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, The Fertilizer Institute celebrated 
its 100 year anniversary last year. And, in that same year, the 
Institute's Board of Directors made the decision to become more 
Involved in agricultural policy development* Ife intend to translate 
that decision into s responsible, positive role -- one which 
recognizes our duty as an agricultural support industry. We hope 
to help our farm customers achieve the sort of agricultural policy 
they want and need from the Congress. 
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lis aupport H. R. 45C5 b«oattS« it tak«s a fundMwatal stsp 
toward bringing mor« pradiotability into futuro fam poliey. 
Portilisor UM on • por-aoro basis has boon al«»st flat for tho 
last fivo yoars. Thus* tho nunbor of plantod aoros booonos 
vitally ia^ortant to tho fortilisor industry in ostiawting tho 
asMunt of fortilisor roquirod by our oustosMrs oaoh yoar. To do 
this, our industry must havo advanco knowlodgo of tho intondod 
nuflibor of thoso plantod aoros. 9y its vory naturo*. agrioulturo 
is an unprodictablo businoss, and our industry faoos a constant 
challongo — and balancing aot -^ botwoon supplying noodod orop 
nutrients without dolay« and .avoiding an ovorproduction situation 
that doprossos tho industry. Kr. Chaiman, it takos months to 
movot nitrogon from tho southorn gas balti phosphatos from tho 
Florida minos, and potash from tho Canadian and Now Moxico minos, . 
into f armors' hands. It takos yoars of adyanood planning to opon 
now mines or to develop new production plants. It takes time 
for the collection and analysis of soil samples, so that in turn 
fertilizer dealers and bulk blenders can mix the proper plant- 
nutrients to fit exactly into a farmer's needs and yield goals. 
These fundamental time requirements have repeatedly brought the 
fertiliser industry before Congress, asking for more timely 
announcements of farm programs. Tho industry's capital investments, 
and its position as a major employer, are evidenee of its commit- 
ment to continue supplying American farmers with this essential 
crop input — and our goal to help ensure that those farmers can 
continue to count on us for a dependable supply. Stability and 
predictability in farm policy are tho keys to achieving such a 
goal . 
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Mr. Chaixnan, in 1983 aost of our f«rtiliMr ■Atarial was 
Bovad into placa, and frankly nuch of it waa movad on eradit 
within our industry, bafora tha January 11 PZK announcanant. 
That announcanant and, in particular, tha daeision to talca whola 
basa bids, was tarribly axpanaiva to support industrias lika tha 
fartilizar industry. It is astisatad that tha PXK program cost 
tha fartilisar industry ovar $1 billion, and tha iapaot was spraad 
all across tha industry tram tha local ratal lar to tha basic 
producar. 



Mr. Chainnan, it aay ooa« as a aurprisa to sobm that tha 
fartilisar industry would support a bill lika tha ona in quastion 
today which could of far a fraaawork toward production controls, 
particularly whan it is known that fartilisar usa par acra has 
baan flat for tha last savaral yaars. But, our industry raalisas 
that thara is no profit in fartilisar ualass thara is profit 
in farming. That is tha raason tha fartilisar industry can 
support sona typa of consistant production controls in tha naar 
tarm. We would hopa that this typa of program would ba on a 
short-tarm basis, and that food and fibar damand can ba stimulatad 
through various axport programs so that wa can ratum avantually 
to tha point of maximum farm production. It is this afficiancy 
of scale and lower par-unit cost of production that wa saa as 
being the most successful policy for tha American farmer. But 
we also realise that overproduction, a fact with our basic farm 
commoditiai I results in very low profits, (or no profit at all for 
many farmers) and this is having a serious impact both on farmers 
and their various support industries. 
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Zb ayproashiBf tkis problfls* wi know wt eanaot liv* 
thsoogh aaotlMr rtfMrlr U«t-ditai r«doetion dMision lite 
PXX. Xt is far tetter to tev« a prmAictablm, ooMistent 
•apply awMpaBMit pr o gr i ttet eaa tead us earafolly* in a 
teaiaaaa-lite ««y» out of tte eorrant ot ai aiip ply aitaation. 
Thia bill, LR. 4SCS, appaara te te tte bagiaaiag of thia 
tealnaaa-lite approach te corrant fam prnhlMM — and wa 
naloaaa and aupport CoograaaMa StaotelaU iaitiativa. Ha teva 
not 00— amid today on tte apaeifica of tte lagialatioa, 
prafarring ratter ttet tte af faetad fam groopa oon a id ar tte 
apaeifica and va in tnm vill add our voica thoaa ate aaak tte 
ooaaiatanoy aa hopa to achiava. Bowavar, aa do taow ttet tte 
iaaua of tesa acras raaiina a point of eonfaaioa aaoh yaar for 
teth faraars and tte auppport iadnatriaa. H.R. 4MS aoold 
appaar to aate iaportant prograaa toaard aUainatlng this 
fundaaantal problaa and, thoa, bring a aora pradietabla '— 
and indaad a nora buainaas-lite approach — to fam prograaM. 

Thank you, Mr. Cteiraan. 
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STATEMENT OF 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COTTON PRODUCER ORGANIZATIONS 

AND 

PLAINS COTTOH GROWERS, INC. 

BEFORE THE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AfiRI CULTURE CONCERNING H.R. 4565 

THE AG EFFICIENCY AND EQUITY ACT 

May 2, 1934 

Mr. Chairman, as is indicated in the heading of the written 
remarks filed with the Connittee, I am appearing today in a dual 
capacity — as Chairman of the Board of Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc., Lubbock, and also as Board Chairman of the Texas Association 
of Cotton Producer Organizations, which we call TACPO. My statement 
for PCG represents the views of about 15,000 Texas High Plains cotton 
producers who grow about half the cotton in Texas and about one-fifth 
of the cotton grown in the United States. TACPO is an organization 
of all eight cgtton producer ore&iiizB.tlons in our state and those 
organizations represent all cotton-producing regions of Texas. 

Speaking for both PCG and TACPO, I first want to comnend Mr. 
Stenholm and the Committee for the effort being made to better the 
lot of all agriculture by stabilizing and equalizing, and thereby 
improving, the system used to establish acreage bases and program 
yields. And I might add that considering the complexity of the 
task, it is a courageous effort indeed. 

Neither the TACPO board nor our own board at PCG has had the 
opportunity to develop specific recommendations concerning H.R. 4563, 
but I feel safe in saying that all eight of our groups are in general 
agreement with the bill's Intent, and we expect to continue studying 
it and working with Mr. Stenholm and others to the end that it can 
be enacted in a form that will serve our mutual Interests in the 
best possible way. 

At PCG. we do however have about six concerns about the bill 
and the effect it might have on cotton producers if enacted as now 
written. 
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I want to. mak9 cl^ar at this point that th9 concerns I montion, 
con9 from PCO and only from PCO. Th«y hav« not b«on dineuiisod with 
the full TACPO group and for that reason are not to be construed as 
TACPO thinking. 

Even at PCO, as I said before, we have not had the opportunity * 
for full board discussion of the bill's specifies, and consequently 
I am not at liberty to propose solutions. But I will list the areas 
where we think there may be problems in the bill as we understand It. 

1. There appears to be no provision for protecting a producer's 
future base acreage of a program crop when he voluntarily reduces 
planted acreage of that crop. This could happen for a number of 
reasons, Including good market prospects for a non-program crop such 
as vegetables or soybeans, or the advent of another PIK program, 
including one which encouraged whole-farm participation. 

2. The procedure provided for establishing program crop yields 
in the first year, 1986, we think leaves room for a great deal of 
improvement. Not only on the High Plains but in several other areas 
of the Belt as well, severe weather over the past five years has 
caused average yields and 1984 program yields to fall far below the 
land's true productive capacity. ASCS yield-setting procedures have 
made the situation worse by changing — from a 90% floor on yields 
through 1980 to no floor in 1981, back to 90% in 1982 and only 80% 
in 1983. These two things — an unusual series of bad crop years 
and vacillating ASCS procedures — have gotten our yields so low 
that we have trouble supporting a program to begin in 1986 which 
doesn't provide a means for some yield adjustments. Perhaps this 
could be done through ASCS county committee assessment of each farm's 
innate capacity to produce under normal conditions. 
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3. Also related to yields, the bill's 10% maximuni on annual 
decreases and increases in profran yields could prove hard for us to 
live with. With a 10% cap on any one year's increase it would be a 
long and painful process to build a farm's yield back to normal after 
several bad crop years. Altboufh we have not discussed a firm figure, 
as a starting point we think a 10% maximum reduction and 30% maximum 
increase would be much more workable. 

4. It also appears to us, Mr. Chairman, that it will be difficult 
to generate broad support for H. R. 4565 unless some provision is made 
for double cropping, which Is a common practice in some areas. 

5. While we would like having the option to alter crop acreage 
bases by as much as 25% for any gives year, we have doubts about the 
producer's ability tp use that option effectively because of the 
stipulation that our decision must be made two months before the 
program Is announced. For cotton that means we would have to decide 
in October of one year whether we wanted to adjust our cotton base 
for the next fear. And I suggest that rarely if ever will we be in 
a position to do that. 

6. Finally, Mr. Chairman, we have some coacem about the 
Secretary of Agriculture bmlag glvma too mueh authority. Section 
105(c). which would allow the Secretary to suspend all FAB and CAB 
limitations under certain conditions. Is an example. We'd like to 
see some consideration given to restricting that authority, perhaps 
leaving the extent of the Secretary's authority 'to be decided by 
the Congress in the passage of general farm legislation. 
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Ttttlmony of 

Irvin J. Blkln, Prttldtnt 

Attoeiattd Milk Produetrt, Ine. 

My namt it Irvin J. Blkin. I am a dairy farmtr from AnMry, 
Wliooniln, whioh it looatod In tho northwoitorn part of tho itato* 
Along with my family, I milk about 40 Holitoin oowi and farm tOO 
aoroi of oorn, alfalfa and small fraint. 

I am alto tho Protldont of Attooiatod Milk Produoort, Ino., tho 
nation's largott dairy f armor oooporativo with ovor 91,000 msmbort 
looatod in 20 ttatot throughout tho midwost, south and southwost, 
who produeo about 12 poreont of tho nation's milk supply. 

Today, I*d llko to omphasiso my ooneorn for afrioulturo In tho af- 
ffroffato. Dairy farmors rooogniao that thoir ooonomie woll*boinff 
Is linkod diroetly and substantially to tho oonditions of 
producers of othor eomnoditios. Stability in tho dairy sootor is 
impossiblo unloss afrioulturo as a wholo Is hoalthy. 

Wo want to stross that In eonstruetinf tho 1985 Farm Bill, a koy 
stratofy must bo to devolop tho most uniflod position posslblo 
amonf tho various sootors of afrioulturo. Tho oxporionoo of tho 
1991 Farm Bill provldos an ail-too vivid romlndor of tho oon- 
soquoneos of a splintorod farm bloe. 

That's why forums liko thoso aro so important, onabllnf tho 
various sogmonts of afrioulturo to Join tofothor to loam from ono 
anothor and bottor understand oaeh othor *s porspoetivos. This Is 
a or it leal step forward In idontifyinf eonsonus positions. 

Needless to say, there are many danfor sifnals in tho ourront 
ooonomie situation, and oorroetlve measures must bo taken soon If 
this nation's food and fiber system Is to remain strong. 
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DIteussion of the 1989 Farm Bill provldai an txeelltnt plaet to 
focus thli dialoguo. 

MIPI fetlt that eonttruetive fovornment involvement it a necessity 
in modern agriculture. When it comes to this subject, the ques-^ 
tion is not "should fovernment be involved" but "when and how." 
Farmer and consumer Interest make responsible government involve- 
ment in agriculture a reality — not a choice — in our complex 
economy and world markets. 

U.S. agriculture's basic problem can be simply definedt Farmers 
are overproducing foreign and domestic market demand. We have too 
much of virtually all eonniodities. 

MIPI members believe effective supply-management is essential to 
the recovery of the farm economy. While wf do not feel it is 
proper for us to prescribe specific stabilisation meaiures for 
other comnodities, we are vitally concerned that future public 
policy equitably tailor total agricultural output to more even 
match market demand both foreign and domestic. 

The Acfeninistration's implementation of the "Payment-In-Kind" (PIK) 
program was a tacit acfenission that its previously advocated free- 
market position could not satisfactorily correct crop surpluses. 
Farmers and agri businessmen were already on the ropes » and the al- 
ternative to PIK was to watch commodity prices go still lower to 
eliminate producers and clear the market of surplus — a painful 
and foolish path. 
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FarMtrs rttpondod tnthutUstlely to tht PIK progran, provlBg that 
tht "supply-flMBAfiflMBt with M Intent I vt to roduoo prodvotlon" ap- 
proath fporkt. But afttr tht PIK progron and vidt-tproad droofht 
htlpod modtratt trop surpluitt In ltl9, affrlovlturo totao polttd 
for disastrous ftntt-row to ftnoo-row planting and rtoord or noar- 
rooord planttd atrtagt and yitlds in both ltl4 and Itll. Crop 
farnMrt, ontt again, latk adtquatt Inotntivts to roduoo produo- 
tlon, a situation that aggravates milk turplusts In tho long run. 

To bo tffootlvo, supply-flMnagiMont programs must bo taken serious* 
ly« Total agrleultural output must bo addrossod. Suoh programs 
should intorgrato provisions that avoid driving produoors of a 
partioular osmnodity into tho produotion of another. This should 
involve better eoordinatlon between all eemnodities In the ad- 
ministration of supply-nmnagement measures. 



iafeguards against eipansion are an Integral part of the new Milk 
Diversion Program. Partlelpants In the diversion program are 
rostriotod to selling their dairy eattlo for slaughter, export or 
to another dairy farmer In the program. Additionally, eontraetlng 
produoors eannot make idle milk produotion faeilities available to 
ether milk produoors. 

The new Milk Diversion Program is providing tangible ovidenee that 
supply-managenmnt ean eonstruetively address surpluses. Positive 
rasuiti are already visible In Its few months t 
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■^ Ftbruary milk product ion was two poroont, and Hareh milk 
production throe percent, below year earlier levels — the first 
declines after S7 months of consecutive Increases. 

* OOC purchases for January, February and March of 1914 were down 
four, tS and 4t percent respectively from the same months a year 
earlier. 

* Reductions in milk production and OOC purchases should become 
much more dramatic as the year proceeds since diversion par- 
ticipants only had to comply with 50 percent of their total con- 
tracted amount In the first quarter of the program. 

It needs to be emphasised — particularly to the news media, urban 
audiences, Congress and the Administration — that dairy farmers 
themselves are financing some 9S percent of the total cost of 
diversion payments. 

As to the specifics of the Milk Diversion Program, dairy farmers 
were given the choice of selecting from two IS-month marketing 
history perlodst Either the amount of milk marketed during calen- 
dar year 1912 or the average annual marketings for calendar years 
1911 and 1912 — with the months of January, February and March 
counted twice in all instances. We felt it was Important that 
this type of flexibility be offered to provide for producers who 
might have encountered unusual circumstances. 

The 15-month period for the diversion program represented a com- 
promise. AMPI, along with most other dairy cooperatives, 
advocated that a 24-month period could accomplish the greatest 
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rtduetiont in milk product ipnt. Others pushed for • It-month 
period. The IS-month period «es finally eeeepted by both sides. 

AMPI believes that once stability returns to the rest of agrieul<^ 
ture, the dairy provisions of the 1949 Agricultural Adjustment Aet 
that have served farmers and consumers so effectively, can be 
operated without much change. But until then, supply-management 
measures are necessary. 

In March, we held our 15th Annual Meeting in Minneapolis, Minn, 
culminating a year-long grassroots pol icy-malcing process. 
Delegates passed a resolution emphasising the continuing need for 
supply-management and providing dairy farm families with strong, 
individual incentives to reduce mi lie production when government 
purchases exceed a specified reasonable level. A Icey element 
would be permanent stand-by legislation activating a supply- 
management mechanism in periods of surplus production. 

A similar concept of a supply-management "trigger" is featured in 
the feed grains, rice and cotton provisions of the recently enac- 
ted "Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 1914" which activate 
supply-management measures at specified levels of carryover 
stoclcs. 

In upcoming weelcs, AMPI will be pursuing broad-based industry sup- 
port for a strong supply-management position. We recognise that 
it is essential that we present a program capable of gaining dairy 
farmer consensus. 
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In elotiag, l«t us say that « k«y obj^etlv* for dairy and all 
famMrfl nvflt b« mora paraanoBt polloy to roplaeo tho pleeo-moal, 
amarfoney quiok fixot that havo eharaatorlsod reeant years. Wa 
cannot afford to kaop addratfllnff agrloultura on a erIfll8<'to- 
crlflls basis. A mora stablo and longar-tarm approach Is noodod 
that will allow farmara to plan for tha futuro with oortalnty. 

Wo look forward to tha davolopmant of sound provisions for tho 
1985 Farm Bill that will benoflt taxpayora, oonsumara and farmers 
alike. By working togethar In an envlroanent of mutual respect 
and coacern» we can be suecessful. 

Thank you. 
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OUkVXO fMm# MktIOKML OXJtICfQK 



Mr. ClmrlMn and Miten of tbs oosBlttM Z iMMt to thank yon and 
your staff, and also Mr. ttaotoolB, for tha ooBtiiHiiiig work on Ugialatlv 
pr opoaa li for tbo nov rasa 1 



Z ■■ Oavid tantor, Mational Disootor for tbo jaiarioan Agriculturo 
t, zao. Our orfa nia a ti oa folly aop po rt a tbo offort to paao aa aDdh 
aa foaaiblo into pomanont law* ' Tlolda and baaa pcoviaiona aro tMo itna 
tbat ateuld ba 1009 raaga. Jka Z traivol aorooa tbo ooontry, p rod a oo ra ara 
looking for atabllity fros yoar to yoar inataad of hngo miinga in poliooa. 



at tbat aU moh agonoioa oao MCI yiolda. Jht tbo pcooant tlM, 
W$mk, yodoral cropo Znaoranoa and MCI aU figora tboir OMn yiolda. Nny 
fanw now havo 3 difforont yoilda. MMt wa aro talking aboot ia oonaiataney. 



■nob aopport tbo oon c op t that allowa pcodooora to nako 
prodotomdnod ahifta batnoan oonaoditioo. Prodnoors nood tbo ability to 
adjoat tboir oporationa to aoot changing oirooBBtaneoa, Many pcodooora 
fail to ooaply boeauao tboy fool tbo prograo will probably Qbango anyiioy. 



HO, of tbo UM, fool tbat aU mjor ooaaoditioo Oboold bo aupportod 
oqoally to p r of ont famora awitebing fros ono orop to tbo othori tborafOra, 
avoiding oi^ponaivo aachinory oittlaya and tba problaai of ovor prodootion in 
oartain aroaa, thua daproaaing priooa. Ovor tbo yoara, tbaro havo boon ratioo 
aatabliabad batwoon cortaia oropa at whioh wo will not havo thia switohing 
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fro* crof to crop duo to prioos. Zt should be notod that this would t«nd to 
•tabiliso both flo— ttic and world production. Ihasa ratios are as follows t 

beans to com - 2H to 1 

i4ieat to com - IH to 1 

beans to cotton 10 to 1 

(One to the lack of history of rice, there is no ratio to com. 
Us feal that a 2 to 1 ratio is in order.) 
(Mote should be aade that all feed graine are already indexed to com.) 

Ibm following are ti» tables showing idiat loan ratas would look, like 
when they era indeaed to com using pr eee n t loan and target prioes. ihe figures 
ara for eoaparison only and are not intended to be a reoossMndation for price. 
mun supports 90% parity losn rate for all cosswdities. 

IWDgX OSIilG LOMi LOMI III *84 

oom 2.5$ 2.55 

wheat 3^82 3.30 

beans 6.37 5.02 

cotton .«4 .55 

rice S.IO bushel 3.60 bushel 
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ntPlXM) TO TMtOET PRICl TARGBT IM *S4 

com 3.03 3.03 

tfhMt 4.5S 4.38 

7.S8 na 



ootton .76 (was tArgtt .81 

la *83) 
rlos 8.08 bttShtl 5.36 bush«l 



Mr. CSMlnMa, too ofton, tht doeisions aro pelltloal instoad of roaliatic. 
Am mun supports — ndstory produetion pvogrsns bss sd on boshols and pounds. 
m Must bring all produesrs into tha prograns. Poraipi iavastors, insuranoa 
ooppanias, paopla faraing tfaa tax loopholas anst ba foroad to do thaix fair 
shara of supply aanaganant. Zf this oeeurad, tha saoont any individual auat 
raduea would ba oonaidarably lowar. 

Us support a national rafarandua to datamina what prodooara want and 
naad in thair prograna. Our organisation is raady to aooapt tha outoono of 
such a vota. Ws hava to stop playing politioa, both in farm oganisations and 
in Oongrass, and gat on with a naw approadh to agricultura. A long ranga 
policy; that is raalistie instead of idaaliatio and acts rathar than raacts to 
crisis situations, 

AAN bsleivas bagining stock invantorias should aufconatioally adjust tha 
laval of divarsion on aach commodity, iha invantory figuraa ahould ba usad 
with a formula to naka nacassary adjustaaats bg January 15th each yaar. 

AMI supports tha basic goals in this bill, but suggest thaaa altamativaa 
ba axaainad. Ihank you Nr. Chairman for allowing AAN to voioa its views on 
this iagislation. 
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STATEMENT OP THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
U.S. BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
REGARDING H. R. 4565, THE AGRICULTURE EFFICIENCY AND EQUITY ACT 

Presented by 
Michael V. Durando, Assistant Director, National Affairs Division 

May 2, 1984 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, the nation's largest general 
farm organization representing more than 3 2 million member families, 
appreciates this opportunity to present its views conce nlng H R, 
4565, the "jvgrlculture Efficiency and Equity Act**" f^rm Bureau <:;oiii- 
mends Congresaman Stenhola for introdticinf this legislation as a roeans 
of encouraging full discussion and analysis of the acreage base issue 
prior to the full debate on the 19 B 5 Farm Bill. Mr. Chairman , you are 
to be contpllmented An well for calling these hearings before the House 
Agriculture Coiaraittee to discuss not only 1. R^. 4565, but other issues 
of importance in reviewing long-term agricultural and food legislation 
to succeed the Agriculture and Food Act of 1981. 

Farm Bureau has reviewed B. R. 4565 and, in general, views the 

legislation as an innovative and positive approach in attemptirig to 
solve what has become a perplexing problem in the adminlBtration of 
government farm programs. The problem oC tmplementing effective, yet 
flexible acreage-bafte mechanisins to use In conjunction with production 
adjustment provisions, has been a challenge, to say the least, over 
the past several years* There appear 6 to be general agreement that 
within the context of the 19S5 Farm Bill debate, a revised system of , 
acreage bases or other program crop acreage concepts should be deve- 
loped that will increase the effectiveness and the efficiency of sub- 
sequent farm price support programs. 

At this time. Farm Bureau is not prepared to either support or 
oppose H. R. 4565. Farm Bureau policy for 1984, as approved by voting 
delegates last January does not make any specific recommendation for 
a change in the acreage base concept or mechanisms, nor does it state 
a position of support or opposition to the current system. In addi- 
tion, our vBfious conunod ty adv sory committeee as well as our Board 
of Directors, are continuing to examine this IsBue and have not yet 
recommended a specific position. Although Farm Bureau is not able to 
take an official position at thi^ time w* are pleased to be able to 
offer the following coausents in hopes of adding to a constructive 
dlBcQsalon of this subject. 

The concept of a farm acreage base (FAB) , which would be based on 

the rolling five-year average of the cumulative acreage planted for 
harvest to wheat feed grains, cotton and rice, could be an improve- 
ment upon the previous normal crop acreage concept utilised in the 
1977 Food and Agriculture Act. It U an improvement In the fact that 
the farm acreage base is able to expand or contract on a gradual basis 
depending on the management and production econonies of each indivi- 
dual farm. Certainly this makes more sense than locking in some sort 
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Of ov«call fara b«s« aoctag* at a histocioal l«v«l to b% utillttd for 
th* subsequent four ytars^ at thU implies a eontinuation of th« status 
quo for somt d«£lnita or indaiinltt period in tbs futuc*. Agcicultur* 
chanoss oonstantly^ ai it is a dyn attic industry. Parasrs aust havs 
flsxibility in tht nanagsBsnt of thsU opsrations as wsll as thsir 
fara progcuii to adapt to changing supply, daaand, and cost factors. 
Any attempt to lock in rigid acratgt baata rsducss ths farasrs* abi- 
lity to xai^rvd to thtat market aignalt. 

Ths saas typs of iaprovsd flsxiblity is apparsnt in ths proposal 
for a crop acrsag* baa« (CAB). This proposal allows a farasr to 
nodify his crop acreagt bai« for aaob of th* individual crops of 
vbaat, £s«d graina, cotton and rlcs within csrtain liinita In addi- 
tion, ths raguircpant that a producer notify OSDA two aontha prior to 
tha raquirad progxaa innouncaAant data of any intantion to shift crop 
acraaga baaa fron ona comnodity to anothsr allowa farnars to adjust 
thair production plana bsatd on narkst signals prior to tha announce- 
ment of any progrui. In a way^ this will insurs that farasrs "fara 
ha aarkst" rathar than "fara tha progcan,* 

Ths proposal to ravlsa tha program yiald pioviaiona, by 
sstablishing a flve-yaar rolling avaraga avcluding the high and tb« 
low yislder appears to b« a nova in tha right diraction* Currant law 
providss that prograa yielda shall ba tha prsvlous ysar'a crop yield 
adjustsd if naceasary to r«flact eartaln factors at tha diacretlon of 
ths Sscrstary of Agrlcultara- Frogran yields such as propoaed in 
H. R. 45^5 appaars to ba nore aquitable and accurate and will serve to 
smooth out the variations In yields which could be caused by weather 
and other unpredictable factors. Absent any corrections or adjustment 
by the Secretary of Agriculturtt the currant program yield provisions 
of the Agriculture and Food Act of 1991 could penalise the producer 
who was impacted negatively by poor weather i while rewarding the pro- 
ducer who experienced favorable weather oonditlona the previous crop 
ysar • 

Certainly no farm program is perfect and that includes the 
Agriculture and Food Act of 1981. There have been, over the course of 
sdainiatering the 1981 Farm Billr problems with the current system of 
bases and yields These problems are primarily in the areas of deter- 
aining equitable crop baaea when a producer rotates the production of 
his crop on an every other » or every third year baa is. In addition, 
problems have ar sen when new producers attempt to enter a ooamodlty 
ssctor and must do so with minimal opportunity for farm progran par- 
ticipation using the previous year or the average of the previous 
two years as s basis for determining crop program acreage probably has. 
resulted in short term participation in farm price support programs r 
given the fsct that acreage bases sre susceptible to increases and 
decreases depending on various manageaent factors. 

There are always ccaplaints about the deteraination of prograa 
yields concerning their soouracyr and who is being deprived of bene- 
fits. H. R. 4565 aay help resolve these probleas by establishing, on 
s acre precise basis, the prograa yield provisions for the fara 
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prograa coaaoditits. It appears that this provision nay havs tha 
effect of reducing the Secretary's discretion in this area, which nay 
add Bore predictability to the prograa and allov farmers to know with 
fair certainty what their prograa yields will be in advance of cer- 
tification by the aSX3A. 

Whether or not to put a systea of iaproved base and yield for- 
aulas into peraanent law aay be of some contrctversy. To extend the 
discussion one step further, would it nmke aense to put not only base 
acreage and yield provisions into permanent law, but also other impor- 
tant fara price support provisions to avoid the need for reworking 
fara prograas every four years? Farm Bureau is not necessarily recon- 
aending that the 1985 Fara Bill be enacted aa permanent statute 
however it may be useful to further examine this concept tailing into 
consideration that history shows ua that since 1933 there have been 77 
bills enacted which have aodified farm price support prog r ass Ju4t 
since enactaent of the I9il Farm Bill, there have been four toajor 
changes in that legislation, which averages out to more than one 
change per year. The point being that putting a program into per- 
aanent law may add increased predictabilty, efficienoyi and effec- 
tiveness to the fara price aupport arear yet at the same time will 
not deny Congress the right to amend those statutes at any time. In 
general, if an acreage baae and yield formula can be put Into per- 
aanent law, it may be wi«e to accompany such an enactment with 
appropriate farm price aupport legislation. If the newly enacted fara 
program legislation, such aa the upcoming 1985 Farm Bill is as use- 
ful, flexible r and nuccessful aa it» proponents will hope it to be, 
then there will be no reason to amend it In the future. If, however, 
the bill does not measure up in the years following enactment despite 
the fact that it ia permanent law, it can atill be repealed or asMnded 
by the Congress, if a four-year farm bill Is to be enacted in 1985, 
it aay be wise to accoiiipany that aeasure with a four -year system ot 
base and yield formulas since there will be no way to predict what 
will happen in the fara program area following the 1939 crop year. 

Fara Bureau is going to continue to study this propoaal and 
others like it and looks forward to continuing to work with the 
Agtculture Committee towards developing effective farm program 
leg slat ion n 198S we will continue to encourage diacusalon of this 
issue as part of the overall 1985 Farm Bill debate at the state and 
county fmsn Bureau levels and look forward to presenting a specific 
recommendation to the Committee in early 1985. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our coaaents. 
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TESTIMONY ON THE AGRICULTURAL EFFICIENCY AND EQUITY ACT 

PRESENTED TO 

THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 

BY 

GARY D. CONDRA 

May 2» 1984 

I would first Ilk* to eoaa«nd Congr^tsatn St*nhola» Roberts » 
B*d«ll, and Narlenae for tha work which has obviously gona 
into davelopaent of H*R«4565* I would also lika to command 
tha Housa Agricultura Coaaittaa for conducting tlaaly 
hearings on tha bill. This bill addrasaaa a critical naad for 
consistency, flexibility, and predictability in tha 
computation and assignment of farm program bases and yields. 

I am an agricultural economist by training and experience, 
having served as an Extension Economist for Texas A&N 
University from August 1975 to October 1983 • During that 
period of time I was responsible for providing leadership in 
the development of educational programs in farm management, 
marketing, and policy in 42 Vest Texas Counties. I have also 
operated by own irrigated farming operation. I am currently a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination to tha 19th 
Congressional District seat being vacated by Kent Hance. 
Therefore I hope ny remarks will be Interpreted as being 
representative of the concerns of a great number of Vest 
Texas producers. I have Included in ay testimony, Attachment 
A, which Is entitled "Development Critleria for the 1985 Farm 
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Bill." This att«cha«iit does not directly ftddrvst the base and 
yield issue except to the extent thet bases end yields impeet 
on the feasibility of developing a fara program which is 
consistent with the criteria which I have outlined. I will 
not discuss those critieria except to point out that the 1985 
Farm Bill must restore profit and stability to agriculture. 
It nust be a long-run program which maintains our level of 
exports. And the program must require mandatory 
participation. 

I believe that there is definitely a need to establish a 
permanent base and yield system, e.g. R.R.4565. However, this 
greatly increases the need to insure that the system is 
workable and equitable. It also requires that the system be 
developed to work with a broad range of possible outcomes 
from development of the 1985 Farm Bill. For example, under 
the current voluntary program, a producer who is treated 
inequitably by the base and yield system has the option not 
to participate in the program. However, if mandatory 
participation is required, as I believe is necessary, we need 
to remember that the producer will not have the option of 
non-participation. I believe that this factor may 
significantly affect the possibility of passage for a 
permanent base and yield system. 

My greatest concern lies with the method for establishment of 
1986 program yields and calculation of yields thereafter 
(Sec .106). During the last 5 years. Vest Texas producers have 
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b««fi hard hit by I1AII9 drovght, •arly fr««i«t« and flooding* 
Nany produeors havo had crop failvros in throo or four of tho 
Intt fivo yonrt* This aonnt thnt n fiTO yonr nTorngo it not 
ropros«ntntiTo of tho produetivo enpneity of fnrat in anny 
aront of Wott Toxns* If wo eoanot got progroa yiolds up for 
our prodttcoro, wo eonnot rostoro profit ond stability in 
ogrleultaro. We eonnot aoko a ▼oluntory progroa work. And wo 
connot doTolop o aondotory progroa which it oquittblo. For 
thit rotton» I ttrongly urgo tho coaalttoo to coatidor 
ineorporoting a procoduro for otttblithaont of tho 1986 
yieldt which rofloctt tho productivo copoclty of tho fora. 
And I oloo orgo tho coaaittoo to contidor tho inclotlon of o 
woothor odjuttaont in tho calculotlon of yloldt for yoort 
following 1986. 

Provitiont nood to bo included in thit bill to allow for 
doublo-cropping and tuaaor-fallow in aaintenanco of tho fara 
acreage bate and crop acreage batet (Sec. 103). Thit section 
alto inadequately dealt with tituationt where the producer 
growt a non-prograa crop on acreage previoutly devoted to a 
prograa crop. At I underttand the bill in itt pratant fora, a 
producer will reduce hit fara acreage bate if ha takat land 
out of production for a prograa crop to produce a non-prograa 
crop. Under a voluntary prograa* ho could not coaply with the 
prograa the next year and rettora hit fara acreage bate to 
itt original level. Under a aandatory prograa* there it no 
provition for restoring thit acreage. Thit appeart to bo 
incontittent with out current need to deal with prograa crop 
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surplttt*** 

My last major retervation daala with tha diacration providad 
to tha Sacratary of Airicaltara to aaapaad farm acraaga haaa 
liaitationa or crop acraaga haaa liaitationa whan ha 
datarainea that thara la a aupply ahortaga of any crop(8ac 
105). Sinca thia Bill (R.R. 456S) will ha parnanant law it 
would not ha practical to try to dafina a supply ahortaga in 
terns of carry-over and/or prica conditions. But » I would 
suggest that tha connittaa consider tiaing this discretionary 
authority to supply conditions which are mora completely 
spelled out in related farm legislation. 



(Attachment follows:) 
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ATTACHMENT A 

DIVILOPMIIT CKITIKIA FOK 
THB 1983 FAKM BILL 

by 
Gary D* Condra 
April 12. 1984 



Devtlopaent of th« 198S Fara Bill it on* of tho aoot toriouo 
•eonoaie issues facing tho 19th Congrossional District. This 
is not just another piaca of legislation. Whan Congress talks 
about the 1985 Fara Bill» it is talking about the survival of 
Vest Texas agriculture. It is talking about the survival of 
our rural coaaunities. And it is talking about the survival 
of aany businesses and jobs in urban trade centers like 
Lubbock. 

The fundaaental question which Congress aust address is not 
whether we will have high loan rates or target prices, 
voluntary or aandatory provisions, exports or not, etc. The 
fundaaental question which will decide our survival as a 
aajor agricultural producing region is **Vhat kind of a food 
and fiber systea do we want to have in the year 2000?" 

In 1978,' USDA developed projections for the nuaber and site 
of faras in the year 2000. According to these projections, if 
past trends are allowed to continue, the nuaber of faras will 
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decline froa 2.5 aillion in 1980 to 1.8 aillion in the year 
2000. These nuahere don't reelly aeen auch to most of us 
until we realise that this means that one out of every four 
farms in 1980 will not survive until the year 2000* 

These same projections of past trends state that the largest 
50,000 farms in the year 2000 will produce over two-thirds of 
our food and fiber and control over SO percent of the land* 
Fifty thousand sounds like a large number, but consider that 
this is an average of 1 ,000 farms per state. Given that Texas 
has 254 counties, this is an average of four super farms per 
county, producing over two-thirds of our food and fiber and 
controlling over 50 percent of the land* 

Obviously, if these trends continue, the impact on our 
agricultural communities will be disastrous. But many people 
in our nation do not realise is that these trends will also 
have a disastrous impact on the American consumer. The 
American public must realise that someone will pay the cost 
of production for the food and fiber which we consume and 
export. For too long, the farmer has paid part of that cost 
from his accumulated equity^ However, the farmer can no longer 
pay because his bucket of equity is dry. The American public 
is now faced with a major decision. How will it pay for its 
food and fiber? We can pay now with a combination of market 
prices and public funds. Or we can wait until the largest 
50,000 farms control two-thirds of the food and fiber and 50 
percent of the land. And then we'll all pay dearly, as 
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eontuaert and at a nationl 



We can, and must, off-tet th« dAclining trand in th« nuaber 
of aediua-tited, eoaaercial faaily faras in this nation. Not 
because large faras are bad, but because tbeae aediua-sised 
faras are the backbone of the greatest food and fiber systaa 
the world has ever known. Many countries have land and water 
which is coaparable to ours. Certainly our technology can and 
has been transported. But the real difference which aakas our 
systea great is the Aaerican faraer -- and we are losing soae 
of that precious huaan resource with every bankruptcy, 
foreclosure and fara sale. 

In order to sustain the nuaber of aediua-sised eoaaercial 
faaily faras, we aust concentrate on insuring that the 198S 
Fara Bill aeets certain econoaic criteria. These criteria are 
(I) profitability, (2) stability, (3) long-run provisions, (4) 
aaintenance of exports, and (5) aandatory participation. 
There are aany ways to achieve these criteria in a fara bill 
and succeed in protecting the survival of our current food 
and fiber systea. However, any fara bill which fails to aeet 
these criteria will have little chance of off-setting the 
decline in the nuaber of aediua-sised eoaaercial faaily 
faras. 

Agriculture is a business, just like any other, and it cannot 
survive without profit. For too long, we have eaphasised the 
aaenities of agriculture as a "way of life" and ignored the 
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A«tt4 to •dttcat* th« A«#ric«n fttblle to tho buciaocs ••fo^ti 
of agriculturo* Mow vo Iiato ao ekolcc A far* bill wbleb 4ooi 
not proTi4« • roasoaablo opportnalty for tbo faraor to aako a 
profit will Aot work. It will mot work for tbo faraor^ foe 
tho agrieoltwral coaswaity, for L«bboek» or for tho aatioa* 

▲sricoltoro badly aaods stability. Vo havo booa on a rollor 
coaator tinea 1973 and wa haTO finally raacbad a point wba'« 
thara ara only two gronpa of paopla. Thoro ara thoso vbo ova 
the rollar coastar and thota who can't afford tha prica of a 
tickat. Vhila faraara naad atability, landara and 
agri-buainaaa paopla naad atability»too. Thay haTa thair own 
rollar coastar and aany of thaa hava whita kaacklaa froa 
trying to atay on. 

Va aust restora profit and stability to agricnltnra if wa ara 
to also provida a way for yoang paopla to ratarn to 
agricttltnra. Thara ia littla opportanity today for yoaag 
paopla to atart faraing bacaaaa profita ara low, or 
non-axistant; and risk ia high. Profit and atability will 
allow faailiaa and landara to provida tha capital which yoang 
paopla aust hava to aatar tha high-coat baaiaaaa of faraing. 
Agriculture has becoae very scientific, but it still haa aany 
of tha characteristics of an art. Many akills ara not 
transferred through foraal training, but instead are paaaad 
froa generation to generation. Vhea a generetion of oar youth 
does not return to the fara — oar aation haa loat that 
unique agricultural expertise forever. 
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The 198S Fara Bill aust alto b« a long-run progrna. From a 
butinntt standpoint, our fnraors, londart and agri-buainaat 
paopla cannot continua to vondar aach day what ehangaa tha 
political procast will produca to nagata tha plana which thay 
hava aade and iaplaaantad. Agriculture ia a long-run buainaas 
with biological cyclea which cannot ba atartad and stopped 
overnight — and it requires a long-run prograa. Froa a 
natural resources policy standpoint, we, as a nation, have a 
real stake in providing a long-run dacision-aaking 
environaent for the faraer. Conservation of natural resources 
is a long-run goal and it requires long-run plans* As long as 
we force the faraer to aake very short-run decisions in order 
to survive, we will not achieve the wisest use of our natural 
resources* We may not suffer in our lifetiae, but our 
children will wonder why we aade no long-run plans for their 
future* 

There is a great deal of discussion over whether to develop a 
fara policy which relies on the export of agricultural 
products* I would suggest that the real question is not 
"whether or not to export," but rather "who will pay for tha 
coaaodities we export?" Whether we like it or not, 
agricultural exports are all that stand between us and a 
disastrous foreign trade deficit* Agricultural exports are 
good for the nation and our nation aust continue to export* 
But, by the saae token, we aust have a national coaaitaant to 
aaintain these exports* This aeans that we, as a nation, aust 
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stAnd raady to pay th* cost of aaintainliig thii policy. Tho 
faraor can no longor eontlnuo to pny tho bulk of tho costs 
for a policy which prlaarlly bonoflto tho nation at a vhola* 

Finally, tho 198S far* Bill aost raquira mandatory 
participation in tha program, lo ono likaa a mandatory 
program* but ve cannot afford to raly on voluntary 
participation to Inanro tho survival of oor food and fibar 
system. Vs cannot raly on voluntary participation bacausa wa 
ara facing a budgat dafielt which will not likaly allow 
adaquata funding to achiava tha naeassary lavals of 
participation. And wa can not raly on voluntary participation 
bacausa wa» as a nation and as Wast Texanst cannot afford 
anothar farm program failura. 

Congress will develop a farm bill in 1985, and that farm bill 
will definitely have a lasting impact on Vast Texas. But it 
is up to us to make sure that Congress understands the 
critical decision which it is making for the future of Vest 
Texas agriculture. Otherwise Congress will provide the answer 
without ever really asking the question, "Vhat kind of food 
and fiber system do we want to have in tha year 2000?** 
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Agricnltiml Efficiency and Equltj Act of 19S3 

(H.IL 4565) 

TcfUmoiur Pracntod to the U& Houfe of RcprMcntotiYW 

Commlttct OB Agricnltiirt 



by 

Dr. Edward 0. Saith 

Dr. Janot W. Richardson 

Agricultural and Pood Policy Contar 

Dfpartmant of Agricultural Boonoaict 

Taxat AIM Univartity 



Wa at tha Agricultural and Pood Policy Cantar of tha Taxat AIM imivar*- 
tity Sytt«B appraciata tha opportunity to tattify on tha Agricultural Bf f i- 
ciancy and Equity Act of 1983. Uncartainty it ona of tha aajor problau 
confronting agriculture. Govarnnant oontributat to this uncartainty whan 
ihort-run changes are aada in fam progress. H.R. 4S6S would aaka tha 
■athods used in conputing fam prograa bases and yields aore predictabla 
while allowing faraars to respond to aconoaic ^orcas. 

Our testiaony is in two parts: Tha first is a suoaary of a survey wa 
conducted last year of Texas producers* attitudas on fara prograa base and 
yield issues. Saoond, coaaents are aade on specific provisions of H.R. 
4S65 and a suoaary of research on alternative foraulas for fara prograa 
yields. 

Texas Producer Attitudes on the Farm Program Base and Yield lane 

Generaf Findings 

In July, 1963, a survey was conducted of faraars in the aajor crop 
producing regions of Texas concerning thair attitudes toward the fara pro- 
graa base and yield issue. Of tha 425 raspondants, 67 parcant favored 
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contimiiiig th« um of a teM ooncipt. Contidtrably Ims agrii i ty 
how«v«r, mmrqwOi at to th^ir Attitudttt for thm fonuUtioo and lapl«Mnta- 
ticn of baM and yialdf . 

Hm raspondantt, in ganaral, agraad that tha nott affactiva aaaat of 
controlling production would ba with a bata which inoorporatad both acra- 
aga and ylald (production bata). Mian atkad if tbmr would lika to taa tha 
aitabliitsMnt of a production bata, 59 parcant of tha raqpondantt aniwarad 
yas. Bowavar, whan atkad what aathod of production control would thay 
«»>tt favor, tha aajority of prodocart (57 parcant) talactad uta of an acra- 
aga bata only, at coaparad to only 6 parcant opting for a prodaetion bata. 
Zt i^paart, tharafora, that avan though produeart raoognisa a production 
bata would ba aora affidant in tapply nanagaMnt, thay ttill favor tha 
flaxlblllty of farad by tha acraaga bata ooneapt. 

Calculation and Aulgnmam of Acroogo Bmo 

Nhan atkad how tha acraaga bata thould ba attlgnad, 69 parcant of tha 
ratpondantt Indlcatad that tha bata thould ba attlgnad to tha land rathar 
than to tha fara oparator. Only S4 parcant, howavar, baliavad that a bata ' 
thould ba tpaclflcally crop orlantad, forty-tix parcant of tha ratpondantt 
optad for a total cropland bata. Tha ratpondantt wara tpllt batwaan two 
foraulat for calculating tha batat a tiapla avaraga of tha latt 3 yaart 
plantad acraaga racalvad tupport froa 43 parcant of tha ratpondantt, whila 
a tiapla avaraga of tha latt S yaart racalvad 46 parcant tupport. A aajor* 
Ity (59 parcant) of tha faraart turvayad favorad attigning acraaga batat 
to only prlca tupportad cropt. 

Calculating Farm Program Ylald IFPT) 

Nhan atkad how FPT thould ba calculatad, 35 parcant of tha ratpon- 
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d«ntt f«vor«d tiaply taking thm last 5 yaari yi«ld history, dropping tho 
high and low yialdf and avaraging tha r«attining thraa yaart. Only 22 par- 
cant favorad using tha currant aathod for calculating PPT, vhila 20 par- 
cant of tha ratpondantt favorad using tha tiapla avaraga of tha batt 4 of 
tha last S yaart. 

Currantly* tha production unit for which yiald it calculatad diffari 
froB crop to crop. Cotton and rica PPY'i'ara calculatad faaiad on har- 
vastad acrat, whila tha PPT for faad grains and idiaat is basad on plantad 
acraaga. Producars survayad favorad tha usa of harvastad acraaga (72 par- 
cant) in calculating PPT. 

natural disastars bayond tha control of producars ara aiparianead 
froB tiaa to tiaa, soaatiaas in suecassion. Producars itara in agrawant 
that adjustaants haadad to ba aada for natural disastars, although tha 
aathods racoamandad vara divarsa. A significant aajority (63 parcant) 
fait that thara should ba a floor and a calling on tha annual parcantaga 
changa in PPT. 

A nuabar of additional quastions wara askad tha faraars in this sur- 
vay. If you ara intarastad in thasa, plaasa rafar to "Taxas Producar Atti- 
tudas Toward Para Prograa Basa Issues, ** Food am/ Ffter £eonom/e9, Voluaa 
12, Mo. 8, Taxas Agricultural Bstansion Sarvica, Iha Taxas ASM Univarsity 
Systai. 

Questions and Comments Conceniing HJt 4S65 
It mpp9UM that H.R. 456S is responsive to the attitudes of Taxas 
producers as deterained by our producer survey. However , as eoonoaists, 
we have ooaaents on several provisions of the bill. We will liait our coa- 
aents to tha specific sections in question. 
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Stetlon 102 tPfm Acr—g9 5m*; 

Thtt purpoia of H.R. 45es if to provida p^nuiMt l«giilatioo for 
••Ubliihing Mch farai * acroBgo teto and ylold. An altWMtiv* to lialt- 
in9 thtt l«giilatioii to prograa crops (nliMtt fMd grains « oottont and 
rica) would ba to giva faraari Incraaiad f lasibLlity by includiiiff all 
cultlvatad and potantially tillabla acraaga in tha baia. Tlia aaptoaiii 
would than ba on tba total acrai faraad, not on individual crops, ^r 
wploying this altarnativa« tha ovarall surplus problM could ba nora 
affactivaly daalt with. That is, tha problM of crop surplusas baing 
passad f ron ooanodity to coawodity bacausa of individual progran provi- 
sions would ba raducad. A total fan acraaga basa would provida for tha 
naadad f laaibility in long-tam producar and gova rii a n t planning. Zt* 
would also allow narkat pricas (nodaratad by tha affact of govarnswnt pro- 
grans) to dataraina a farms* crop ais rathar than a govamnant ragiSMitad 
basa. 

Uhila it aay ba arguad that individual crop acraaga basas allow for 
mora affactiva planning, total fam acraaga basa doas not pracluda this. 
Saction 104 daals with this issua in that prodocars anst' sobnit notica to 
tha county coaadttaa of an intant to changa tha naka up of his crop acra- 
aga basa prior to tha announcMMnt of tha fan progran for tha ooaing yaar 
(Sac. 104-c). With such notica, tha Sacratary of Agricultura would hava a 
good approxination of tha acraaga to ba allocatad to any pacific crop and 
could naka adjustaants in tha fan progran as daisd nacassary by usa of a 
National Crop Acraaga (MCA) typa of progran. To raduca concarns ragarding 
cultivation of narginal acraaga, ona could i^pl«Mnt "sod bustar" provi- 
sions which axcluda highly arodabla land fron tha basa calculation. 
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Smtfm f03 (Cmp Acrmg9 Bam/ 

SactloB 103 providM f Iwibllity to prodocvri ia InltiaUy d«t«niia- 
iBf tteir ladiirid»l crop ftcroago tauos. Zf tho crop acrMfo buo di llii i 
tlQB wHTo wqwiMlfl to both pr o gr i and ao p -progri crqps* Lh i tifi wonld 
alio bo rsQBirod in S e cti o n 103. 

Smiicm 194 (Aajummant of Crop Actmga Bmm My ^ra^uommf 

S«:tian 104-«1 rostricts tfao adlnstMnt in wrongo hum in aagr TW 
to 25 pvooBt of tho total tmrm a c r i g o taaso. m additiont Saction lOiHBK 
f nrtbar Uadts tfaa ad^nstMnt to tfaa acraapa plantod tfaa yaar Jiafora. 
Skis arbitrary 25 paro«it adjnstBont liait could bava advarsa ragional 
sida af facts on tba ability of faraars to iar'^— nt crop rotation pro- 
gr«M. Ihm rastrietioa in Sac. 104H&2 pradndas tha pr oduction oC a aaa 
crop (prograa or aonprognn}* rapardlass of aarkat prioa iaoaativas. Jtti 
WCk tsrpa of p t o tf ia a vitb tba provision ia Saction 104-c bas soCficiaBt 
flaaibility to baadla asgragata acraaga ad)oifants« abila allowiat aCfi- 
ciaut allocation of rasourcas vitbin aacb region. Bariag tba pariod oC 
adlttstaant to tba WCk aauaaft traasitioaal assistanoa a^r ba 
a^pacially in ragions abara production of ap^cif ic crops bas 
agad Iqr P^st fara progiaas. 



796 (Pngrrnn YMtf) 
Zn datandAing tba fara ^jnogiaa yiald aban no yiald bistory aaists or 
I ad juita a nt s in tandag practioas aarrant a paraaaant dbanga« tba 
gaidallnas to ba osad feqr tba ooonty ASCS oaaaittaa could ba aada aora va- 
cific. Socb gaidalinas aigbt inclada yialds on adjaoant £aras baviag 
coiparabla soil tfpas. 

Zn Saction lOS, pr o gr i yiald is datarainad nsing historical bar* 
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v«tt«d merm yields. BBTVMtad mam yields giv prodncart • dittortadi 
•ignal. Zf tlM fan progm it nifficiMtly important to tlM prodaoart 
aconoBic viablUty* aooncMlcallT valaabla crops (a«pactad ravanaa aaeaad- 
ing bazvast cost) coald ba dastroyad to aalntata barvastad acra tmrm pro- 
grasi yiald. Additionally, aaall acraag a coald ba iatansaly Caraad and tba 



banrastad acra yiald tpplimOi to tba atoola fan. Plantad acraaga yialds* 
on tba otbar band, allow prodactiva, aconrarfr forcas to dictata ra 



allocation. 

Bacausa barvastad acra yialds bava baan tba aora in tba past for cot- 
ton and rica, fara progran yialds for tbasa crops inold ba adjastad do — 
ward undar a plantad acraaga scanario. Iac«itivas far fara p r o gr a a 
participation feqr cotton and rica faraars aoold tbarafora aaad to ba 
adjttstad. It sboold ba pointad oat tbat ragions aitb bigbly ^variabU 
yialds b«Mf it aora froa a fan prograa yiald foraola basad on banrastad 
acras tban ona basad on plantad acras. 



Ykld 

Tha spacif ic foraola lasad to dataradna fara prograa yiald (PPT) is 
particularly isportant Mtaai daisating paraanant lagislation. Miila tba 
pins or ainus 10 parcant liait on PPT ad jvstaant pravants aassiva cfisngaf 
in any ona yaar« it doas not allaviata tba iapact of back to back aataral 
disastars aban using a rolling 5 yaar avaraga, dropping tba bitfb and low. 
An altamativa is to davalop a waatbar adjostaant factor, ahicb consldars 
tba iapact of waatbar on tba PPT (a waatbar adjostaant aatbod is cumatly 
baing usad by tba ASC8). Va bava inclodad Xabla 1 ahicb dataUs tba 
adjostaant procass undar various fara p r o gr a a yiald foraulas, including 
tba ona proposad in H.R. 4S€S. 

Uhila tba aatarial in Tabla 1 is bypotbaticsil, it daaonstratas tba 
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long-run iapact of ••l«ct«d PPY foraulas Nhon • fan •iptriancM tedi-to- 
back diMStsrs. in th* ManplOf wo oisuno tho cotton fnni producod 500 
lbs of lint por barvostod ncro in oncb yonr fron 1977-1991, oicopt in 1982 
and 1983 idian a disaitar wai axpariancad and tbo fan*! barvastad acra 
yiald droppad to only 100 Ibt of lint par harvaitad acra. 

Tba PPT was calculatad for 1982-1991 using tba following foramlast 

• Stratagy I rifirasants tba foraula currantly usad by tba ASCS for 
cotton. PPT is conputad as tba avaraga of tba last 3 barvastad 
acraaga yialds using a waatbar adjustaant wbara applicabla. Tba 
Ppy is pravantad fron falling by aora tbaa 20 parcant in any ona 
yaar. 

• Stratagy II raprasants tba PPY fonmiU proposad in R.R. 4565 witb a 
±10 parcant yiald ad^ustaant band. 

• Stratagy III raprasants tba PPY fonwla proposad in H.R. 4565 witb- 
out tba ±10 parcant yiald adjustaant band. 

• Stratagy IV raprasants a PPY foraula conputad by avaraging tba bast 
4 of tba pravious 5 yialds. PPT any not changa by aora tban ±10 
parcant aacb yaar. 

• Stratagy V is tba saaa as stratagy IV witbout tba ±10 parcant yiald 
adjustaant band. 

Tba projactad PPT's in Tabla 1 ara graphically rtprasantad in 
Pigura 1. Tha Ppy*s in Pigura 1 indicata tbat a foraula wbicb iaposas 
production adjustaant bands witbout a waatbar adjustaant factor (sueb at 
Stratagy II, H.R. 4565) aatands tba adjustaant pariod 4 yaars longar tban 
tba currant PPT foraula for cotton and rica. tn tba axaapla, tba iapact 
of tba disastars in 1982 and 1983 on PPY wara aipariancad untU 1991 undar 
Stratagy II. On tba otbar band, a waatbar adjustaant factor as usad by 
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strategy Z coupled with the abstnct of an •djuitaant ceiling allowed m*B 
to return to norael in a mich shorter period (by 1987). Renoving the 4iO 
percent ad joitaent liait in Strategy IZ would allow PPT to return to nor- 
■al by 1988 (Strategy ZZZ)» Zaposing a ■aKiauBi annual edjustaent in PPX 
of ±10 percent similarly prolongs the adjustment period for Strategy ZV as 
conpared to Strategy V. 

Nhen a aaKlmwi adjustment band (±10 percent) is provided the adjust- 
nent period is extended for several years. Farmers have less incentive to 
rarticipate in a farm program when a ±10 percent band is in place becaose 
the Ppy does not truly reflect the productive capacity of the farm. 

Only a limited number of possible FPY formulas are presented herei 
however, the variability Observed among these formulas suggests that 
further research may be warranted before permanent legislation is passed. 



(Attachments follow:) 
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Statement by 
U.S. Senator Lloyd Bentsen 

to the 

House Agriculture Comnittee 

May 2, 1984 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for holding these hearings on 
legislation that can be of great benefit to the American farmer. 
I know your strong support for the cause of American agriculture 
and I appreciate your leadership on issues of concern to farmers 
in Texas and throughout the nation. 

I am happy to be working with my distinguished colleague and 
fellow Texan, Congressman Charles Stenholm, on the important 
legislation before this Committee today. I have introduced 
S. 2608 as a companion bill to H.R. 4565, the legislation which 
is now before this committee. This legislation is the result of 
an extensive survey conducted last year by Congressman Stenholm 
of problems that farmers have with our farm programs. 

This bill would provide farmers with a dependable, rational 
system of determining their base acreages for participation in 
our farm programs. It will write into permanent law a standard 
method of determining farm base acreages for the various crops 
covered by federal farm programs. 

If a farmer does not have an acreage base for a crop, then he 
generally cannot participate in the farm price support program 
for that crop. Under our current system, farmers are continually 
but needlessly subjected to erratic changes in the method of 
determining farm base acreages. This makes it impossible to plan 
with any certainty even one year ahead for a crop rotation, even 
though farmers need to be able to plan ahead for several years in 
many cases to develop the most efficient farm plan. 

A major part of the problem is that the method of computation of 
this base can and does change with each farm bill that Congress 
enacts. And these changes can occur within every year of a 
multi-year farm bill. Some individuals are invariably trapped 
and caused hardship whenever a change is made. 

For example, the farm bases for 1982, the first under the current 
farm bill, were established on the basis of the farmers* 
plantings in 1980 and 1981. Texas farmers who happened to plant 
cotton in 1980 and 1981 were thus assigned a cotton base for 
1982. Many of these farmers then felt forced to plant that 
acreage in cotton in 1982, even though they might have wanted to 
plant wheat or some other crop. They did so simply to keep from 
losing their cotton base. 

Other farmers switched to wheat in 1982, often planting large 
acreages to average in with previous years in order to get a 
significant acreage base established for 1983* However, instead 
of averaging in the 1982 plantings to set the 1983 bases, the 
1983 bases were frozen at the 1982 levels. Farmers who wanted to 
change their crop base for 1983 found that they could not do so. 
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And on top of that they were stuck with a lot of very cheap wheat 
in 1982 without any protection from the federal wheat price 
support program. 

They and their neighbors learned from that bitter experience, and 
now they often plant whatever crop base they have Just to avoid 
losing it. A farmer who accidentally got a cotton base mfiy keep 
planting cotton instead of switching to wheat, simply because a 
switch to wheat might leave him with no wheat base and no cotton 
base. 

This bill would remedy that problem by establishing a new system 
for setting these bases and writing it into permanent law. This 
legislation will provide farmers with the certainty that they can 
plan ahead for changes in their cropping patterns without risking 
the loss of their eligibility to participate in federal farm 
urograms. Farmers do not have to participate in these farm 
programs, and they do not have to use the methods established in 
this legislation to change their cropping patterns. However, 
this bill will, for the first time, guarantee farmers that they 
can change crops and still retain farm program eligibility by 
following a simple and unchanging set of guidelines. 

The details of a new base acreage system are important and 
deserve careful consideration. I expect that this bill will be 
revised and improved. However, even more important is the hope 
for improved stability which this concept holds for American 
farmers* The vagaries of the weather and the marketplace are 
more than enough for farmers to contend with already. Some 
version of this bill needs to be enacted into law so that our 
farmers can plan ahead. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this testimony to the 
Committee, and I look forward to working with you towards passage 
of this needed legislation. 
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^ __ raMdi 9* Hcoly 



Itay 3, 1984 



Honorabl* CharlM StwifaolB 
U.S. Hou«« of timptmBmatrnttwrnm 
Washington, DC 20S1S 

DMr Mr. Stonbola: 

This Is In rsply to your Isttor of April 20 In which you anaouneod thn hnsrlngs 
on H.R. 4565, tbs Agricultural Ifflcloncy and Equity Act and asking for our 
nts. 



Ha, hara In National Milk Producara Fadaratlon. hava llttla axpartlaa in tha 
araaa addraaaad by H.R. 4565 and tharafora haaltata to txpraaa our vlam to 
thoaa of you who ara ao such aora knowladgaabla. ' 

Wa can, howavar. Indlcata aoaa of what na hava laamad In davaloplag prograaa 
for nllk. Wc too. In our Induatry, ara plaguad vhan program ■arhanlrs such as 
data concerning ylalda and plant coata ara Inaccurata or avar dlaragnrdad. 
Bacauaa of tha systsn of supporting prlcaa to producers of nllk through tha 
purchaaa of nllk products f roa planta iriilch nay or nay not ba controllad by 
producers, It Is aaaantlal that na hava accurate knovladge concerning ylelda of 
product fron nllk and coats for converting. Ve mat know these thlnga If we 
m to be aaaured that the prlcea at which CCC buys product fron plants will 
allow plants of average efficiency to pay faxnars announced airport prlcea for 
■Uk. 

H.R. 4565, which addr easea ■achanical problaaa aa they relate to other co— odltlea, 
la an aaaantlal tool which you are to be co— inded for sponsoring. 



.y. Chief Executive Officer 
PR0D0CBK8 PIOnAXIOH 




k totor. PMsldsnt Jqmms P. Cosmfa K Ant Vks Aesldsai Hsibsrt Sstoeds, Seeoad Vks AeUdsni 
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STATEMENT 

of the 

IOWA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 

The statement that follows on crop bases is being submitted to the Agriculture 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives by the Iowa Cattlemen's 
Association. The Iowa Cattlemen's Association consists of over 15,000 dues paying 
members. We very much appreciate the opportunity to have input on this most 
important matter. 

The number one area of involvement of the Iowa Cattlemen's Association over 
the last two years has been in the farm program and farm policy areas. Perhaps this 
sounds unusual to have these areas as priorities for a cattlemen's organization; 
however, we are of the opinion that recent feed grain programs have been a major 
factor in the decline of Cornbelt cattle feeding and, in addition, have compounded our 
soil erosion problems. The cattle producer and feeder is penalized so severely in base 
acreage determination, proven yields and the lack of loan privileges for corn harvested 
as a feedstuff, that they either do not participate or become cash grain farmers so 
that they, too, can receive maximum benefits. 

The Iowa Cattlemen's Association believes that previous cropping history should 
be used in establishing a crop base, but adjustment factors should be incorporated that 
would promote soil conservation. Some cattle producers have indicated that they 
would prefer to plant less corn in \9Zk and instead plant more hay, pasture or small 
grain crops. However, they are not following through on these intentions because of a 
future reduction in their corn base and uncertainties relating to subsequent feed grain 
programs. 

Cattle producers and feeders tend to raise crops other than feed grains on some 
of their tillable acres. In fact, cattlemen in the Cornbelt are about the only group 
that plants and harvests anything other than row crops. These alternative crops are 
primarily grasses, forages and small grains which are soil conserving crops that are 
grown to produce feedstuffs for cattle. One could debate whether this is done 
primarily for conservation or economic purposes. The fact remains that many cattle 
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producers and feeders are raising soil conserving crops that have both a long and short 
term impact on helping to conserve our topsoil and to reduce feed grain acreage. 
Aren't these the major objectives of federal feed grain programs? This is voluntarily 
being done by cattle producers without public tax dollars. 

The cattle industry does not want and is not asking for government assistance in 
this area. We are, however, asking for equitability in determining crop bases. Recent 
federal feed grain programs directly discriminate against Cornbelt cattle producers 
and feeders by providing incentives for them to decrease their pasture, hay and small 
grain acreage. A farmer that has planted every available acre to row crops over the 
last two years receives a proportionately larger corn base for that very reason. This 
occurs even if a portion of his acreage is not entirely suitable for row crop production 
and is subject to erosion. Comparatively, the cattle producer with alternative crops 
receives a smaller corn base as a penalty for planting soil conserving crops even 
though they are usually on the more marginal acres of his farm. This seems 
inappropriate, inefficient and most importantly, unfair. Why should others be paid a 
premium to do exactly what many cattle producers routinely incorporate into their 
farming enterprises? 

Farm programs should encourage farmers not producing soil conserving crops to 
do so rather than discouraging those who do raise soil conserving crops to discontinue 
this practice. 

The inequities and problems are easy to identify, and we question why USDA and 
Congress have not made adjustments to rectify these counter productive practices 
associated with crop base determination. Solutions to the problem are more difficult 
to identify and implement. 

The Iowa Cattlemen's Association has looked at various alternatives over the last 
two years. Our recommendation at this time is to develop a formula giving credit 
towards a corn base for pasture, hay or small grain crop acreage on those farms 
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where these crops are routinely produced. We are not suggesting that this credit be 
given on nontillable acres. Only those farms that produce these crops on tillable 
acres that could be planted to row crops should be given this adjustment. Our 
recommendation for adjusting crop bases would be to use National Research Council 
total digestible nutrients (TDN) percentages for those crops as compared to corn or 
the other program crop to be adjusted. As an example, corn is approximately SO 
percent TDN and alfalfa or pasture grasses are approximately 50 percent TDN; under 
our recommendation the alfalfa or pasture acres would be given 5/S or 0.625 credit 
per acre to raise the corn base. 

We feel that the calculation using total digestible nutrients percentages as 
compared to the base crop would be suitable to a large geographic region and to 
various crop bases. We in Iowa are most concerned about a corn base and are certain 
that it could be used there. Our main point, however, is that credit towards a corn or 
crop base should be given when soil conserving crops are produced on acres that could 
be planted to the base crop. If current program philosophies continue, more and more 
acres will be converted to row crop production leading to additional soil erosion and 
additional acreage in feed grain production. There must be flexibility in adjusting 
bases so that the programs do not become even more self defeating. 

At this time the Iowa Cattlemen's Association opposes the establishment of crop 
bases on additional crops such as soybeans. We feel that a base system on soybeans 
would create the same inequities as with corn and would lead to more erodable acres 
being planted to soybeans at the expense of soil conserving crops. If incentives are to 
be provided, they should be directed towards soil conserving crops rather than a row 
crop such as soybeans whose production is even more erosive than corn. 

Thank you for consideration of our recommendations. 
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ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION' 

P O ■ok ^^aOOlMontoommry AIMMma 36 1 BB/taOBI SSB 3800 



May 1, 1984 



The Honorable Charles U. Stenhola c 

U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, O.C. 20515 

Dear Congressaan Stenhola: 

The Alabaia Far* Bureau Federation, representing the views of the faraers 
and TAnchiers ^r AlAhona, camndi y«Hi for seeklrn iDfia-tera solution to the 
annyal probleB of detennlninq arreji}^ bases ar^d broarin conp it It'll Ity for the 
variim^ progrm crops The objectives sought in thii leal slat Ion are coanon 
^i} Mhlch mulid provide an element of stab11it>' in an art« c^ far* program 
Mhich ttai b««e chaotic. We find It lH«>oss1ble lo present testlaony In oerson 
and TvipectfuVljr rrau^^t th«t this Mrltten statcMnt be placed In the Htarlno 
»i>cord on K.ft. 4S65> The Agricultural Efficiency and Equity Act of 1963, at the 
tiae of the heirtntj Mey Z, 1984, 

We h«ve severaT mntfoni concern In^ this legislation which I an certain 
win be irswered: by the hearinq and before C&nfi'efs cortitders this leqislatlon. 
First, iht legf^latifm s^wa vj<gue In the §rf«as where producer i would, for emw 
reason or dr>Dther, b« butldinq crop x^ei^e ba**, Seven) croos, but in 
particular cotton, tidvc experieficed ^jc^nlficant shifts \n production from cm« 
qrowing region to arwither. The« i»o*empnti have occurred periodically over lono 
periods of tiae. This egls at Ion app(>jr^ to create a ii«re rlqld ba* sett Inn 
procedure whkh, uFvless nodlfted, would not a.Tlow for normal ihiftt froa one area 
43if the country to another, AlthQuqh toti.T planted acr«iq« reductions are 
necessary for certain years. It does not make it necessary to rigidly fix those 
reductions to regions on a peraanent basis. 

Second, we Are concerned that bases, such as those which would be 
established under this Act, would accrue value unto theaselves, ultlaately 
creating a rrinchlse mlm for Aavrlcan agriculture. We understand the virtues 
of this, but respectful Ty suggest that the final versions of the law provide 
mechanisms to account for the value on a prior basis. 

Third, this legislation would require cross-compliance. We do not feel that 
cross-compliance should be equated with Individual crop "ro^rara eouallty. 
Supporting cross-compliance will not produce fair and equitable progrws fwr all 
crops. Also, cross-compliance Interferes with the noraal shifting of crop 
production from one region to another, as mentioned before. 



— ProvOng Lsadersiliip fcx* ttm BC3a_ 
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Tht faraliig p«tUnis of A1«baM mi Urn Southeast lnvolvt tht utllliatloii of 
• significant qusntUy of rtntcd land, crtating coiv«ttt1ve conditions for tkt 
best land. Ut onvlslon prob1«K imdtr this 1e«1s1it1on. Higher rents ceold 
logically be e nH C tod If bases were fixed, especially under cross-cenpl lance. 
Nrhaps a systen of offsetting oonpl lance coald Mke the systca less rigid. 

Thank you for the opportunity to subalt this statenent and for your 
foresight to attenpt to find a fair and equitable solution to the problew tdilch 
annually plague agriculture. 

% Sincerely, 



^. 



RayMWd Narsh, Chalnun 
State Cotton Connlttcc 



m:eb 
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JtJ * PARMS, IMC. 

Tclcpkonc: 346- 9363 . StarRoatol 

Page 1— Testimony of Alice Parker 

I am Alice Parker from Royal City, Washington and a constituent 
of Congressman Sid Morrison. My husband, Ivan and I have lived our 
entire lives on farms and have owned and operated our own since \93k» 
During the 30 years of farming we have had many experiences. Starting 
in '1934 we were dryland farmers in Eastern Colorado. In 196$ we 
moved to the Columbia Basin in Washington State and became irrigated 
farmers. With the help of our children we had the experience of 
taking land out of sagebrush and cheatgrass and developing the irri- 
gation system and making this land into^good productive farm. In 
1973 in order to bring our son Perry into the operation as a partner 
we foarmed a family farm corporation known as P & P Farms Inc. 
We now own 430 acres and lease another 300 acres. We recently pur- 
chased 430 acres that adjoins us but is not presently in the irri- 
gation project. Our hopes are that someday in the very near future 
we will be able to receive irrigation water for those acres and 
then we will not have to rely on leasing additional land to warrant 
owning machinery needed to farm efficiently. 

We have been actively involved in many different orgaMzations 
and committees that have been agriculture oriented over the past 30 
years. Currently I am serving as the President of Washington State 
W.I.KE. (Women Involved In Farm Economics) and represent W.I.F.E. 
on the Grant County Farm Coaltion. I serve as secretary of the 
Coalition. I am also serving on the newly formed Washington Ag- 
ricultural Council Executive Committee. 

I want to express my sincere thanks to you the committee for 
giving us the grassroots producer the opportunity to give input into 
the development of a new farm-food ]X)licy. I only wish -.that it 
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wasn't so expensive to travel from V/ashington State to V/ashington 
D,C, so I could personally present my testimony to you. My sincere 
Thanks go to my Congressman, Sid Morrison for assisting me so that 
I can submit this written statement. 

I received a news release from Committee Chairman Kika de la 
Garza quoting Representative Charles Stenholm in regards to H.R. k^^t 
»»The Agricultural Efficiency and Equity Act." That quote was "Right 
now, our system for setting bases and yields is not fair to many 
farmers and is unpredictable for the rest. It leaves too much dis- 
cretion to bureaurcratic whims, and it should be revised and put into 
permanent law so that farmers caui depend on it. I believe this 
is an important first step on the road to a workable 1983 farm 
bill." I agree with that statement. 

Those of us who are in irrigated farm areas that are diver- 
sfied usually cannot participate in any farm program as they are 
presently set up. Let me give you an example of how it has affected 
our own personal farm operation. When we first cam« to the Columbia 
Basin and took the raw land out of sagebrush and cheat grass we had 
to plant crops such as wheat, barley or corn that was going to give 
us a crop residue that we could put back into the soil to help build 
good productive land that would be capable of producing crops other 
than Just grain. It took about 10 years of constantly rotating 
these grain crops to accomplish this task. This land prior to devel- 
opment was desert land so was not previously cultivated, therefore 
no bases were established. Under, present law we would have been in- 
eligible to receive^ CCG. loans. At the time of developing we also 
~could not afford to set aside acres. It was extremely important 
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that we continue to farm this land In order to build It Into prod- 
uctive farm ground. Lotting the 80II set Idle was not going to 
help us accomplish the goal that we had set out to do and we were 
Investing a large sum of capital In the project. Now after 19 
years of using good farming practices ( also known as conservation 
practices) we now have productive soil that Is capable of prod- 
ucing a variety of crops. 

Before I explain how the program Is presently affecting ua I 
want to make a comment about conservation* . Todays farmers are 
constantly being criticized as not being good conservationists. 
That criticism Is grossly unjustified. We do have some In the 
business that are abusing the land Just as you have some lawmakers 
that abuse the privileges you have as being Congressmen but it Is 
the same In both cases. It Is a very small mlnlorlty that Is ab- 
using the system rather than the majority. I can safely say that 
the greatest majority of farmers Are trying to practice conmervaULon. 
We have to If we Inckend to stay In business for a long period, of time. 

Presently the main purpose of producing wheat or grain on iz^ 
rlgated land ic for crop rotation. V/e must keep our sell disease 
free and replace the humus that deteriorates from producing certain 
types of crops. Wheat or other grain production helps accojpa|»ld.«h 
this conservation practice. Here In the Columbia Basin recoviendatlons 
for some specific crops arc as follows: 
1.) Dry Edible Beans — one year out of if can be safely grown dlseaso 

free. 
2.) Potatoes — no of tenor that every ifth year with the proceftsors 
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reconm ending no oftener than every ^th year. 

3,) Green or seed peas — -the same recommendation as dry beans, 

if.) Alfalfa Hay maxiniin production can be grown for 3 years 

then needs a one year rotation with a crop such as wheat. 
The following year can be reseeded to alfalfa. 
^.) Wheat— —cannot be seeded year after year without disease 

problems and a great reduction in yield. 

An irrigated farm cannot establish a stable acreage base when 
producing these other crops unless it is a largo farm aind the Re- 
clamation Act prevents that. Using our own operation as an example, 
we have established a 138 acre wheat base for 1984 since we have 
always reported our acrage planting to the ASCS office. Using crop 
rotations as conservation practices that we beleive are essential 
we have only 62 acres avaible for wheat production in 198<f. It is 
plain to see what will happen • to our wheat base for 198$. 

My recomnendation to you is, that a provision -be established 
that will take into account the farms that are using conservation 
practices and as a result are having difficulty in maintaining 
base acres. I beleive these farmers should be given incentives to 
continue good conservation practices rather than be penalized for 
doing so. 

I want to strongly encourage you to look at the entire scope 
of the agriculture industry when developing the farm- food policy 
for 1983* So often when only one commodity needs are addressed it 
has had a very detrimental effect on some other commodity. As an 
example, when haying or grazing was allowed on set aside or PIK 
acres In the 1983 program It created an economic hardship on the 
alfalfa hay growers here in the Columbia Basin as it took part of 
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their markets. We are seeing a large carryover in alfalfa hay 
in this area, partly because of the wheat haying and grasing 
provision and the partly due to the dairy reduction. Here in 
Washington State the ^tate ASCS Comnittee has overruled the fed- 
eral ruling that allows haying and gracing. It will not be allow- 
ed in this state. Often these short tern solutiona have created 
more problems then they have solved which has defeated the real 
purpose for which they were designed. Changing the program every 
few months makes it very difficult for farmers to make any kind 
of long range planning. 

I*m sure X don*t need to remind you that not only does the 
food and fiber producer produce the needed food and clothing needed 
by the general public but he is the pne that generates the new 
wealth for the entire nation. 

As a result of past foreign and domestic food policy the 
farmer has been forced into heavy debt. If he is to ever overcome 
this debt load and help this nation, to become economically . strong 
again then he must start realising a profit. For the sake of our 
nation I ask that t\^6 word PROFIT and fiirthermore the essential 
need for a profit to the producer be foremost in determing what 
the final policy will be for 1985. 
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AQRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 

BOX 1837 

WEST MEMPHIS. ARKANSAS 72301 

¥l9y 11. 1984 



PHONE 735-S0S4 



The Honorable E. de la Garza 

LongMorth House Office Building - # 1301 

Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Your Connlttee Is to be coMnended for holding hearings on H.R. 
4565, the Agricultural Equity and Efficiency Act. There Is definitely 
a need to reduce the bases for the Mjor crops, as the base fbr each 
crop Is greater than has been planted under present law. And they all 
keep growing. However, our Members don't think H.R. 4565 Is the best 
way to solve the problen of too large bases. 

We request that you Insert our views which are contained In this 
letter In the hearing record for H.R. 4565. 

First, we would like to express our sincere thanks to Congressaan 
Stenholm for having the courage to Introduce H.R. 4565. Me have long 
a(toi1red Rep. Stenholm as a bright and hard working Congressman who alweys 
has the best interests of agriculture at heart. The fact that he would 
introduce this bill Is proof of his courage. 

Unfortunately for farmers In the Midsouth, passage of H.R. 4565 
would be like putting them In an economic straloht- Jacket. It would 
take away much of their flexibility to manage; it would tend to prevent 
the U. S. from Increasing Its share of world agricultural markets; It 
does not Include soybeans, one of our major crops; and pi^yment limitations 
would negate the goals of the bill. 

Fanners In the Midsouth have the good fortune of being able to easily 
switch between five crops: soybeans, wheat, rice, cotton and grain sorghua 
four program crops and one non-program crop. Much switching between these 
crops has occurred In recent years and much more Is anticipated In the 
future. H.R. 4565 would restrict much of the flexibility presently enjoyed 
by farmers in making sound management decisions. 
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GranUd, this bill allows sone flexibility within the F.A.B. The 
latitude to shift up to 25 percent between crops is comiendable. However, 

makes no prov^ion for building a base In a crop for which there Is 
zero acreage Assune a farm contains ,000 acres of cropland with a 

,OQO-acre F A S. of which s devoted to a C.A.B. of wheat. A fern 

wUH only wheat and so/beans s not uncafimon in this area. If a farmer 
wishes to plant cotton, rice, or feed grai on the farm he can only do 
so by going outside the program. Uhere is the flexibility? 

Suppose the same farm has a 1,000-acre F.A.B. with a C.A.B. con- 
sisting of %0 acres of wheat and 50 acres of cotton. If the cotton price 
Improves drarnatically and the wheat price looks dismal, the cotton acreage 
can only be increased by SO acres If the fanner wishes to remain In the 
program. The bill definitely does not provide enough flexibility for 
Mississippi Delta farmers. 

Neither H.R. 4565 nor any other farai program Is going to work very 
efficiently with payment limitatfofii it $50,000 per person per year. In 
today's agriculture farmers who grow about BO percent of the nation's 
produce will be subject to the payments limitation. If future legislation 
is similar to present law» once the farmer reached the payment limit he 
could stop idling acres and plant It to another crop Under H.R, 4565,he 
would most likely plant the acres to soybeans. He could f>ot plant the 
acres which would be freed to any program crop because of the cross com- 
pliance feature of the bill. 

On many farms in the United States, soybeans comprise almost half 
the crop acreage on the farm. Under H.R. 4565, the soybean acreage on 
the farm would not be included In either the F.A.B. or the C.A.B. How 
can a law be effective which ignores almost half the acreage on a farm? 

On the other hand. If soybeans were ncluded in the legislation, 
the soybean industry would Ikely oppose the bi with a its might. 
I'm sure thi organization would oppose the nclusion of soybeans as a 
program crop- Farmer fee that they need at least one crop free of 
govermnent restrictions. 

It seems that one of the unstated objectives of H.R. 4565 Is to 
control the supply of major crops to enhance price. Recent history has 
proven two fallacies n such an objective First of all, it leaves the 
U. S. the responsibil ty of making production adjustuwnts for the entire 
world. American farmers don't feel this s fair and besides, It doesn't 
work because other countries usua 1y Increase the r production by about as 
much as we cut back. Secondly, It denies the U. S. any expansion in foreign 
market share. This seems to be a no-win policy as It would leave our markets 
static or decreasing. 
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H.R. 4565 by Its very nature requires cross compliance between crops. 
Cross compliance Is extremely unpopular with farmers all over the country. 
It was one of the most despised provisions of the last law wfth the Normal 
Crop Acreage (NCA). Fanners were willing to sacrifice almost anything to 
rid themselves of cross compliance and offsetting compliance. Lack of 
these two features are very popular In the present law. 

In summary, we don't believe H.R. 4565 allows enough flexibility to 
merit our support. In addition. It would tend to concede any growth In 
export markets to other producing countries. It also Ignores almost half 
the acreage on many farms because soybeans are not Included. It would also 
automatically return to the hated cross compliance. And finally, the p^- 
ments limitation level would hinder the operablllty of H.R. 4565 or any 
farm law. 

The key word In future farm programs to our members Is flexibility. 
One of our directors recently stated: "It Is doubtful If farmers can 
expect much help from government In the future; therefore, we must be able 
to earn our profits from production and sales. Consequently, It Is Impera- 
tive that any future farm program grant us enough flexibility to manage our 
farms to the best advantage." 

Thank you and Congressman Stenholm for your continued concern and 
support for American agriculture. 

Sincerely, 



Cecil Williams, Jr. ^ 
Executive Vice President 
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COTTON AND DRAIN PRODUCBIIS 



TKl.SmOMKtta«M44M • P.O.MXCM • RATMONOVILLK. TKXAa TMM 

April 27, 1984 



The Honorable E. "Kllca" de la Garza 
Chairman, House Ag Connlttee 
Longworth House Office Building 
Room 301 
Washington, D. C. 20313 

Chairman de la Oarza: 

I respectfully request the follovlng coBnents, directed 
toward Congressman Stenholm's bill H.R. 4565, be made a part of 
the Record. 

The Bases and Yields System as proposed In H.R. 4363 was dis- 
cussed at length during our meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Cotton And Grain Producers Of The Lower Rio Grande Valley, Inc., 
on April 26, 198^ The consensus of our opinion Is that this 
bill does not adequately address the problem of either cotton 
bases or yields. 

We feel that the current Base Acreage for U.S. cotton of 13.3 
million acres is too large and vithout Bome method of reduction 
will only force the Secreteiry of Agriculture to continue to have 
to try and curtail production by mA/*jiB of an acreage reduction 
program year after year* There Is little indication at this time 
that more than 12 million acres of cotton will be required In the 
foreseeable future if prices are to be maintained at a profitable 
level Therefore the acreage reduction program In Itself become© 
less and less effective due to the payment limitation which prohibits 
the larger growers (who produce about 80 percent of our cotton) 
from participating. 

We are also of the opinion that the use of Cotton, Peed Grain, 
Wheat, and Rice, as the only crops used in arriving at the Farm 
Acreage Base will cause undue hardship for thousands of farmers. 
This restrictive method of arriving at the F.A.B. will automatlcaly 
eliminate any freedom of choice for farmers who plant other crops 
such as Soy Beans, our number 3 crop in the Nation. 

Example : 

Farm ■ - 200 acres. 

Normaly plants 100 acres Cotton 

100 acres Soy Beans. 
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His C.A.B. on cotton - 100 acres which automatically sets his 
F.A.B. at 100 acres. Therefore he has no means of ever Increas- 
ing his cotton acreage or changing his planting pattern by plant- 
ing Feed Grain, Wheat, or Rice, and participate In the program. 
The same, of course will apply any time the farmer has acreage 
normally planted to any crop other than Cotton, Feed Grain, 
Wheat, or Rice. 

Another point that producers In our area can not comply with 
Is Cross-Compliance or Off-Setting Compliance. In this bill, 
Cross-Compliance Is automatic when the sum of the C.A.B. 's can not 
exceed the F.A.B. 

In the Computation of Yields, we feel that the confutation 
eliminating the highest and lowest yields of the past five years 
along with any year In which the conroodlty was not planted . Is 
not adequate. We feel that the least that should be done In this 
section would be to change the word planted to " HARVESTED " . We 
also feel that catastrophic disasters occur with greater frequency 
than "good years". Therefore the time period for calculating 
yields should be extended over a longer period than five years or 
It should be revised to only drop the low year. • 

I wish to thank you and the Committee for allowing this 
Statement to become a part of the Record, and to commend Congressman 
Stenholm for his efforts on behalf of agriculture. 



Respectfully, ^ — ^ 

Charles W. Woffcfrtt ^ 



Executive Director 
CWW/ebs 
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